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NOTHER exclusive Sport Twin feature — another 
/-\ reason why other motors are not Evinrudes. No 
~ ~~ other motor can be locked in rigid position for 
easy starting —then unlocked instantly to tilt over any- 
thing. This brings a new perfection to the tilt-up idea 
which was first introduced and popularized by the 
Evinrude Motor Co., ten years ago. 


Just lift the tiller handle, take a straight-line pull on 
the Easy Starter and away you go! No wobbling—motor 
won’t pull toward you even a fraction of an inch. 


Now lower the tiller. Silently—easier than the gear shift 
on your car—this unlocks the motor. Run over hid- 
den rocks, logs, snags or shallows, beach or ground 
your boat—no harm can come of it. At the slightest 
blow on the rudder-type gear housing, motor tilts 
automatically — snubbing the shock and _ preventing 
injury to boat, motor and propeller. You want these 
features. Without an Evinrude you do without them. 
Write for copy of the new 1925 EVINRUDE 
Year Book. Interesting and beautifully illustrated, 
with color plates showing Evinrudes in use in 
the picturesque waters of ten foreign countries. 
Mention if interested in our plan of easy payments. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
312 EVINRUDE BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Distributors: 

115 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 137 McGillSt., Montreal, Quebec 
117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 131 FrontSt.,West, Toronto,Ont. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 510 Johnson St., Victoria, B. C. 


Ihe New! 


This shows the de 
luxe craft of the 
Evinrude family 
the Round- Bottom 
model. Trim lines, 
luxurious finish, 
good speed and 
extraordinary sea- 
worthiness com- 
bined. Ful 
line stocked at 
ew York, 
Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Portland. 
Seattle, and 
Oakland 
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imp Grub (Jessup) ............. 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).. 
imp and Trail Methods (Kreps)............. 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan) . Pee 
Camping (Kephart) 
rome, 3 Out (A Manual on ene 





Adventures in Angling (Heilner) $3.00 
Amateur Rod Making ? 1.00 
American Food and Game Fishes 2 ».00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead).. 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them 1.50 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)........00....000..... 1.00 
sass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (Henshall) 3.00 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holden)...... 1.75 
slack Bass and Bass Craft (Jones)............. 3.00 
3ook of Black Bass (Henshall).................. 4.50 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)... 2.00 
Sook of the Pike, The (Smith). 3.00 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) . 3.00 
Compleat Angler (Walton).........000.......00:00000-- 5.00 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
ning (Shaw) 10.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Shipley) 1.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
TOR CSOD vs ciccitecasedscrseins ice 5.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) .......... weer 1.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) ..............-10--++ 4.00 
Fishing From the Earliest Times................ 10.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1.00 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) . Ts 1.00 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet) ee 
Fishing With Floating Flies (Camp) 1.00 
Fientis © veer Fe - 1.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) 3.00 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3.00 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden) 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 3.00 
Life, History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 5.00 
Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)................... 2.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) ee 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill) ........... 1.75 
Practical Fly-Fishing (St. John) ..... 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
(Johnson) 1.50 
Salmon and the Dry Fly (La Branche) 9.00 
Salmon and Trout ; 1.75 
Salt-Water Game Fishing (Holder)........ 1.00 
Science of Fishing (Brooks).................... 1.00 
Streamcraft (Holden) ae 2.50 
Trout Fishing for the Beginner (Clapham) 1.25 
Trout Fly-Fishing in America (Southard)....10.00 
Prout Wore CSA oy occ toe 3.00 
Walton’s Lives and Compleat ‘Angler Se uieaedute 3.00 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
\rt of Trapping (Conner) ..... 1.00 
\utocamping (Brimmer) 2.00 
tack to Nature (Newkirk) 1.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) 1.00 
Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.... 2.50 
Camp Cookery (Kephart) 1.00 
Camp Kraft (Miller) = 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke) 2.00 





Camping) 2.00 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)............. . 2.50 
inadian Wilds (Hunter) 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares oe 1.00 
Ox tr (Harding) eae aime: 
ur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)..................... . 2.00 
Peek Peres COND cosas vc ecsnarsnce 1.25 
ur Farming (Harding) 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medic al Piante........ 1.25 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman) 2.00 
lome Manufacture of Furs and Skins 1.50 
fome Tanning Guide (Harding). i 1.00 
lome Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
Harding) 0 
ots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill) 1.00 
ind Cruising and Prospecting ...... 1.00 
g Cabins and Cottages . sae 2.00 
Mink Booklet (Lamb) 15 
Mink Farming (White) 1.00 
link Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 1.00 
lotor Camping (Long) é 2.00 
lotor C amping hock, The (Jessop) 3.00 
lotor Camping on Western Trail (Ferguson) 2.50 
Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) ; a) 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard) 3.00) 
Jutdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 1.50 
’acking and Portaging (Wallace) 1.00 
‘aising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson) 1.50 
uising Mink for Profit (Hodgson) ‘ 1.00 
ising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) 2.00 
ughing It Smoothly (Jessop) 2.50 
ence of Trapping. (Kreps) 1.00 
elters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 1.75 
portsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)..... : 1.25 
steel Trans (Harding) 1.00 
Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 2.25 
ixidermy (Hornaday) 4.00 
axidermy (Pray) 1.00 


Touring Afoot (Fordyce) 1.00 
Trourndg Atles barons .60 
Tracks and Tracking 1.00 
Trail Craft (Fordyce) 2.50 
Trapping in Northern Canz ada (Hodgson) 3.00 
ei ‘rapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 1.00 

acation on Trail (Davenport) 1.50 
Winter Camping (Carpenter) 1.00 
Woodcraft (Kephart) 75 
Woodcraft for Women........... 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide 50 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols §.00 
American Animals (Stone and Cram) 5.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) 5.00 


American Hunter (Winch) 00 
American Shotgun, The (Askins) 
An African Holiday (Sutton)... 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) 
Black Bears, The (Wright) 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard) 4.50 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing (Miller) 2. 
Bullets’ Flight From Powder to Target 
(Mann) 4.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
aday) 
Camp Fires in “Desert and Lav a (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 1.10 
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Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) .... ; 75 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes) ; 2.50 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.25 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
(Shelley) 3.00 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.50 
In Brightest Africa (Akeley) : 5.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) Semen é a ee 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) Soar sasece SUD 
Land of Footprints (White) .......................... 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler) ......... 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Winans) 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) 1.25 
Moose Book (Merrill) .... 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunte- 
a) eee eae ae is ca: 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) ae 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition 1.00 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 
and Fishing (Mershon) « 3.50 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition..14.50 
ae a eS”) aro . 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship 1.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins) sit 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller) 2.50 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow) F 2.00 
Shooting Over Decoys en) ESS et 2.50 
Shot Guns (Pollard) Senex ER 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) ; 1.00 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 7 3.50 
Sporting Rifle (Winans) ... 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Cas- 
well) 4.00 
Stalking Big Game With a Camera (Maxwell) 9.00 
Still Hunter, The 2.00 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
ton) 2.50 


Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell), 3.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 


gles (Mayer) 2 50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon).. 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) pena 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 2.00 
Wing Shooting and Angling (Eugene V. 

Connett 3rd) 2.50 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 4.00 


KENNEL 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
Game Fields (Robinson) 
Airedale, The (Haynes) 
Airedale, The (Bruette) 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; 
cloth ; 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; 


paper, $1.10; 


cloth 
Beagle, The (Pret a. 
Boston Terrier, The nd All About It) 


Breaking a Bird Doe (Latie) 

Breeders’ Calendar and Year Book 

eee Terrier, The (Haynes) 

Cocker Spaniel, The 

Collie in America (Pickhardt) 

Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) 

Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 

Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. 

Foxhound, The (Williams) 

Fox Terrier, The (Haynes) 

Haberlein’s Force Collar 

Hounds and Beagles 

Hunting Dogs (Harding) 

Modern Airedale, The (Phillips) 

Modern Breaking 

Police Dog, The (Brockwell) 

Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes) 

Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 

Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 

Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes) 

Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 

Sporting Dog, The (Graham) 

Story of Tack (Lytle) 

Trail Hound (Beck) 

Training the Police Dog (Kollet) 

Twentieth Century Bird Dog Bool The 
(Shelley); cloth, $2.00; paper 


NATURAL HISTORY 

American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Beard) 

American Natural History (Hornaday) 

Birds of Field, 

Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 

Bird Life (Chapman) 

Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner) 

Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
(Hornaday) 

Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) 

Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop) 

Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 

Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 

Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 

Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 

Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke) 

Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills) ................ 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) 

Boat Building (Beard) 

Book of Winter Sports (White) 

Canoeing, Sailing and Motor’ Boating 
(Miller) 

Canoe, The- Its Selection, Care and 
(Pinkerton) 

Chinook Book, The 

How to Build a Decked Sailing Canvas 
Canoe (Miller) 

Opening the West with Lewis and (¢ 
(Sabin) 

Outdoor Photography (Dimrock) 

Outdoor Signaling (Wells) 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Wheel 

: le Rawlins Stories (Russell) 

Rediscovered Country (Whi 

Six Years with the g(t tia 

Skiing (Paulsen) 

Small Boat Buildi: 

Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) 

The Book of Winter Sports (White) 

Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 

Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer) 
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Next Month’s Bag 


IDAHO BIG GAME—MOSTLY BEARS 
Jack Russe. 
N INTERESTING narrative by a California sportsman 
who journeyed to Idaho on the trail of Bruin, and 
other big game. Grouse and prairie chicken hunting and 
trout fishing added variety to the sport, and on the way 
home the writer stopped off in his own state for a round 
with the geese. Taken as a whole, this trip came about 
as near to the all around hunt as it is possible to get for 
it included dog work—both bird dog and trail hound. 


LES’H GO! 
Capt. FRANK DouDERA 
HE concluding installment of the story starting in this 
issue, giving the writer’s experience during a hunt in 
British Columbia. Next month will appear another story 
by the editor—a story of sailfishing on the Florida Reefs, 
and of ocean fishing in canoes. The Arms and Ammuni- 
tion department will be a winner, and you will not be dis- 
appointed in Angling. In fact next month will be a num- 
ber you can not afford to miss, and we have many more 


Read of this great game country. 


good stories for future numbers. 
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THAT 





SANCTUARY— 


Most Vital Factor in 
Wild Life Conservation 


@CExperience has shown that the public soon learns to respect 
game refuges and the game to take advantage of them. We, 
therefore, advocate the establishment of game refuges every- 
where as the most effective means for insuring against exter- 
mination of breeding stock, assuring automatic overflow into 
adjoining coverts, and preventing game from leaving a region.99 

—American Sportsmen’s Platform. 


CWO 


HE object ot the Federal 

Game Refuge Bill is to trans- 
late this principle into law and 
practice. 


Constructive development and 
administration, rather than sole 
dependence on further extension 
of petty restrictions and regula- 
tions, will conserve the great game 
resources of the Nation. 


Do you favor this policy? Will 
you help pull Game Conservation 
out of the rut of conservative habit, 
prejudice and tradition and estab- 
lish it on a higher and more pro- 


gressive and enlightened plane? 


Then join this Great National 
Sportsmen's Organization and help 
make hunting a permanent feature 
of American Outdoor Recreation. 


Write for information and sample BULLETINS. 


AMERICAN 


GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


American Game Protective Association, 
Wooiworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $ : ....to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 
Combination Price, including 


One Year's Membership 


ilies in American Game 
Publication Protective AssOciation 


WUE ON I acs csditi Sedaencacevacnteniangines $3.00 
on | RRR ETS SRS een Seana son 2.50 
i de. ae a ees ‘ 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly)....................... 3.50 
SOR URTIRIN DE BONO oincicesis : desc ccncacscccscavisivceees ” 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to the BULLETIN 
of the American Game Protective Association. Membership (includ- 
ing BULLETIN) without magazines listed above, $1.00 up. 

Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


one 


Ian - 





THE SPORTSMAN'’S CREED 
Abbreviated) 

I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 


8. Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 


of science. 


9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


Ce ons 
Address .........-. 4 ichiciatatatal ade oi ae , ee 
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Johnson said 








Donen. 
in anOutboard Motor” 


HEN L. J. Johnson turned his atten- 

tion to the outboard motor in 1920, “De- 
pendability first” was his ideal. Absolute de- 
pendability—and nothing short of it. 


That Johnson foresaw what people expect 
today of their outboard motors is shown by 
the fact that dealers sold more Johnson Motors 
during 1924 than any other make. 


Johnson succeeded because he approached 


the outboard motor from the marine engineer- 
ing viewpoint. 


The simple, sturdy construction of the John- 
son Motor is a triumph of marine engineering. 


Portability was a natural result of simplifi- 
cation and correct design. Unceasing research 
in the field of scientific metallurgy enabled 
Johnson to produce his ideal motor and still 
keep the weight down to— 


Only 35 Pounds 


The Johnson drives rowboats from 7 to 9 
miles per hour, canoes from 9 to 12. 
Owing to the combination of construction 


and light weight, the owner of a Johnson has 
a real advantage in attaching to all types of 
boats, particularly double-pointed canoes. 





1925 Model 
25-30% More Powerful 


The 1925 Johnson is 25-30% more powerful 
than previous models. 


CURES ENT 
Pte 


Improved Super-Quick Action Magneto makes 
starting still easier than before. 


Johnson Shock Absorber Drive (Patent ap- 
plied for)—standard equipment this year— 
permits running over submerged obstructions 
without injury to motor or propeller. 

Yet the ready-to-run weight of 35 pounds 
is retained. 
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There’s a Johnson dealer near you who will 
be glad to give you a free demonstration. If you 
don’t know his name, mail us the coupon below 
and we will send it to you, together with the 
1925 Johnson catalog. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
856 Sample Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Eastern Distributor and Export: New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc. 


4 West 61st Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Candian Distributor : Peterborough Canoe Company, Peterborough, Ontario 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 








Use 
your Johnson 
while you pay a e 

for it — yg 
Getdetailsofour F ae 
Deferred Pay- 4 COMPANY 
ment Plan from ff pt ae nig 


your dealer —or 


. Gentlemen: 
direct from us. 


Kindly send me the name 

ofthe nearest Johnson dealer, 

your FREE catalog and details 
of the Deferred Payment Plan. 
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GET INTO THE BOAT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF 7 nxe 
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Les’h Go! 


C¢WW7E REED ’em now!” This expression 

by Billy Fan, my guide, always brought 
a smile to my face, regardless of how tired 
or exhausted I might be. This command was 
given whenever we came to the end of a 
very bad muskeg or steep trail, where it had 
been impossible to ride the horses, and both 
man and beast had all they could do to main- 
tain their footing, and where at times it was 
almost impossible to get thru. 

Billy Fan’s command was often heard while on a hunting trip in 
the Cassiars with my pal, Joe Sartori. We had long planned this 
trip and finally left Brooklyn, N. Y., on August 8, arriving at Tele- 
graph Creek, B. C., fourteen days later, where our outfitter, J. Frank 
Callbreath, had our outfit ready. This outfit consisted of sixteen 
horses, two guides, namely Billy Fan and Beal Collic, Johnny Collic, 
horse wrangler, and Dick Imksten, cook, a!] Tahltan Indians, tall, 
straight as an arrow, and fine specimens of the noble red man. The 
ten pack horses each had about 200 pounds firmly strapped to his 
pack. 

The first day on the trail we made about 12 mi'es and camped 
for the night on Summit Mountain at an elevation of about 3,000 
feet. Here we had our first excitement. While taking off his saddle, 
my buddy forgot that most of them there have two cinches, and 
loosened one, forgeting the other, cracked the whip, and away the 
horse went with the saddle on his stomach. After almost destroying 
himself in the alders the horse was finally captured by one of the 
Indians and Billy Fan managed to cut the cinch and release the 
saddle. The stock of Joe’s gun was found to be broken in two 
places from contact with the horse’s hoofs and the trees, but some 
adhesive tape managed to save it for future use. 


Capt. Frank Doudera 


A narrative of two Brooklynites who 

hunted in the Cassiar Mountains of Brit- 

ish Columbia, and defying the elements 

for thirty-eight days of rain, snow and 

hail, came back with a nice bag of game 
and a resolution to go again 


Result of one day’s hunt by Joe—two caribou and one moose 


Q! R camp outfit consisted of a cook tent, 

tent for the guides, and one 10x12 tent 
for my buddy and myself. The first night we 
slept on boughs and this was not as comfort- 
able as it is frequently cracked up to be. It 
had rained during the day and the boughs 
were damp. But our eagerness to get on made 
us overlook the discomforts of a damp, cold 
bed and we were up with the daylight look- 
ing forward with keen anticipation to the 
adventures the new day held in store for us. When the horses were 
packed we were on our way. 

In this manner we continued, day in and day out, rain or no rain, 
passing thru a country with scenery so wonderful as to defy written 
description. Beautiful vistas were permanently photographed on our 
minds and tucked away for future dreams and musings. 

The second day on the trail I was dubbed “Thunder Chin” (Tahl- 
tan for “wooden legs”). All meals were taken on the ground and as 
I am over 6 feet, mostly legs, I was not at all at ease in this posi- 
Add to this uncomfortable horseback riding and the 
meaitime situation will be found to be not always one of pure, un- 
diluted joy. 

I was blessed with a horse called Winnie. 
of the horses one could see drawing brewery wagons before Vol- 


tion. very 


Winnie reminded me 


stead became a popular individual. Do you remember when, in those 
pre-Volstead days, the very broadest of horses were used to draw 
brewery wagons? 
in fact all of the time, she made me feel as tho I had been on a 
stretching rack. When we came to a particularly bad spot or a 


Winnie must have been a left-over. At night, and 


stream we could never tell whether Winnie would jump across or 
into it. She always did what was least expected of her, and was for- 
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Joe and his goat 


ever rubbing her rider against trees, trying to get a better foothold 
for herself, forgetting her unfortunate rider. She had a beautiful 
jerky motion, stepping first high, then low and tripping. Each day 
brought forth new surprises in Winnie and new bruises and 
scratches for her rider. 


(7 INNIE had one redeeming feature: when she became stuck in 
a quagmire and could not struggle out, she would remain quiet 
until her rider dismounted and helped her out of the mud hole. This 
happened day after day. With one’s body bruised all over, limbs 
stretched until one can hardly stand; covered with mud; feeling that 
every bone in the body is broken; eating off the ground when one 
would wish to eat off a mantel; soaked to the skin; sleeping at 
times with a large boulder tickling one’s ribs, a person is apt to 
sigh and say, “What a grand and glorious feeling.” To properly 
enjoy such a life one must greatly love the game and the call of 
the wild. 

We had nine days of this before we arrived in the sheep country 
and by this time every bone in my body ached and I did not even 
care to get off my horse to shoot partridges or willow grouse, which 
were plentiful. 

At this point Joe volunteered to change horses with me. Joe 
had been riding a horse called Charley Vance. Charley Vance was 
nervous and stumbled a great deal, but had a comfortab'e looking 
back, and as I figured I could not do worse I readily accepted. 
Then the world seemed a brighter and better spot to me. I soon 
surmised, however, that my pal regretted the change, and the lan- 
guage that burst forth at times verified my suspicions. The only 
redeeming feature that Winnie had, Joe said, was that she was sure- 
footed, while Charley Vance received many a nose bleed from 
bumps received when stumbling. Twice I had seen Joe go flying 
over the horse’s head. 

We averaged about 15 miles a day and at no time did we make 
over 2 miles an hour. In the lead would be Billy Fan, Joe and I 
bringing up the rear, with the pack train following. The lead horse 
had a large bell strapped around his neck so that the rest of the 
pack would know the direction taken. As far as the trail was con- 
cerned, there was none. We just followed the “Injun” and picked 
out the best way thru the timber and over the windfalls. Often we 
could not see 20 feet ahead. It is remarkable what these horses can 
endure and the steep climbs they make. At times we rode on a 
shelf around mountains where a misstep on the part of either horse 
or man would throw one down over a thousand feet. I was better 
on my horse’s back than off, as he was sure footed and I was not, 
for my exhausted muscles caused me to stagger like a drunken man, 


and more than one fall I had when crossing muskegs. At times on 
these steep inclines it made me shudder to look down and see the 
bleached bones of some unfortunate horse that had slipped. 


1 GOING in to the sheep country we covered for five days the 

old Dawson Trail, and the relics of those days of hardship spoke 
for themselves. Here and there along the trail were scattered the 
remains of hand-made wheelbarrows, parts of old wagons, sleighs, 
and also frames of grindstones, etc. At intervals could be seen the 
whitened bones of horses. 

We camped one night at a place called Saloon, that no doubt 
a number of those who passed here in the gold rush of ’98 will re- 
call. A liquid emporium was opened here in a log cabin for the 
thirsty fortunate enough to have the wherewithal, as whisky brought 
$10 a bottle. Flour and sugar in those days brought $5 a pound, 
for everything had to be packed in by horses or dog teams, and a 
great deal was lost on the way. Nothing now remains of the old 
thirsty joywagon except a few decaying logs. The place is now oc- 
cupied by Tahltan Indians, about six families and a hundred dogs. 
They live on salmon and moose. 

These Indians have a unique way of catching the salmon that 
come up the rivers to spawn. They use a pole about 20 feet long 
with a 4-inch gaff hook tied on with caribou thongs. They push 
these out to where the fish is lying and with a quick jerk imbed 
the hook in the fish and pull in same without strain on the pole, as 
the hook jerks loose from it and the caribou thongs take up all vibra- 
tions and strain. These fish often run to 20 and 30 pounds. After 
the fish have spawned and are about to die they have a number of 
white spots on their backs and also around their heads. These 
spotted fish are not considered good and are thrown away. The good 
fish are split open and hung up to dry in a house built of boughs 
and are eaten during the summer and fall. Some are smoked in the 
same houses. The fish are eaten either raw or cooked. A good day’s 
catch by an Indian averages thirty large fish. The dogs, during the 
summer, are also fed on these fish, and they look it. Fine large dogs 
they are, but so underfed that their sides touch each other. Kindness 
to dogs or horses is unknown. 


RARE tidbit for an Indian is obtained by leaving the fish in 

the broiling sun for about two weeks until nothing remains but 
the head, then the nose is removed and eaten raw. This sight has 
to be seen, or rather, I should say, smelled, to be appreciated, for 
one needs a gas mask to go down to where these fish are being cured. 
We went thru this wonderful aroma for about 25 yards to see for 
ourselves the way in which the fish are laid out, but neither of us 
cared to repeat the experiment. 

These Indians live in tents as they do not believe in log cabins, 
which take too long to build, for they move often. They are es- 
sentially a migratory race. Then again the log cabins would be too 
comfortable. Most of these people just have a camp fire to cook by. 
While baking is not in their vocabulary, they cook a portion of their 
food, but not in the manner of the white man. All of their meats 
are eaten partially raw. They are great tea drinkers. One Indian 
alone will consume 50 pounds of tea in one winter. It matters not 
how large the family is, they seem to have plenty of room in their 
one tent for all. How they accomplish this was a mystery to us. At 
Salmon Creek, another place where we camped, one family con- 
sisted of an Indian, his squaw and six children, and they all slept 
in one tent. The eldest of the children was a half-grown boy of 
nearly sixteen years of age. The sanitary arrangements of these 
tents are better left to the imagination. 





The writer holding up some trout. Note the size of the stream where 
these trout are found, about 4 feet wide and 6 inches deep 
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The Tahltans at one time were a large tribe, but wars with the 
Bear Lakes and the Taku’s have cut down their numbers until now 
there are not more than three hundred left. At Sheslay, now a line- 
man’s cabin of the Government telegraph line, the Tahltans were 
attacked one night by the Takus and the entire village wiped out. 
The manner in which the war between these tribes was finally de- 
cided gives a curious and interesting sidelight on the primitive cus- 
toms. Not being able to count, each tribe selected a certain size 
stone, and whenever an Indian was killed this size stone would be 
added to the previous pile. At the end of three years’ war, the two 
factions came together and compared notes, or rather piles. As the 
Tahltans had the smaller pile, the victory with honor was awarded 
to them. Since this time they have pursued the even tenor of their 
way in peace, but the dreadful ravages of T. B. are gradually wip- 
ing out the tribes. They are now trying to keep the birth rate up, 
and the tribe is divided into two factions, the Crows and the 
Wolves. The Crows are related to each other while the Wolves are 
not. Efforts are being made to encourage intermarriage of Wolves 
with Crows, and it is considered a disgrace for a Crow to mate with 
another Crow. Perhaps some of our scientific friends may find con- 
solation in this primitive form of eugenics. 


THE Indians are great eaters and, like most of the children of 

Nature, have wonderful teeth. Billy Fan could eat thirteen part- 
ridges for breakfast, with about a quart of strong coffee, some bis- 
cuits, and a half dozen large flapjacks. His lunch usually consisted 
of two or three gophers broiled with the fur on and not dissected, 
two large steaks, biscuits and a quart of tea. At lunch one day on 
the way in I needed rest to relieve the pain of tired muscles more 
than I needed food, and I suggested the same to Billy Fan, who re- 
torted, “Cap’n you no eat, you no get game. No can climb in sky.” 
I could do nothing else but smile at seeing him eat these large 
meals, but before the end of the trip I could eat my share. 

Ground hogs, gophers and porcupines were plentiful all over this 
wonderful country. The Indians are very fond of “porkys.” They 
prepared them by building a large fire and half roasting the animal 
on this, quills and all. The aroma arising from this tidbit would 
put Mary Garden perfume to shame. A 25-pound porky would be 
eaten by the four Indians for breakfast and then they would have a 
“white man’s” breakfast for dessert. This breakfast usually con- 
sisted of rolled oats, two large steaks, potatoes, biscuits, hot cakes 
and coffee. “Injun food good—white man not know how to eat,” 
was often expressed by them, and small wonder after the Hudson’s 
Bay man at Telegraph Creek explained. An Indian will make a pil- 
grimage to town, where he will buy about 5 pounds of sugar, a can 
of sweetened condensed milk, two boxes of crackers and about four 
of five tins of jam. He will then take to the bushes and gorge him- 
self and within an ‘hour nothing remains but a satisfied Indian. 
Next day he will complain of pain caused by “white man’s food.” 
In the bush it is different. All he has there is moose, fish and tea. 
Very little flour is consumed by him, and then it is made into a 
bannock, but bannock is rarely made as this means work, and the 
Indian always follows the line of least resistance. This includes 
everything about him, cleanliness, clothing and all. 

Moose are very plentiful, and whenever they kill one the entire 
family with the dogs go to the scene of action and proceed to cut 
up the animal. The dogs do the packing back to camp. Each dog 
can pack about 50 pounds of meat. This is carried in canvas sacks. 
The dogs have a good feed whenever this occurs, as they are per- 
mitted to clean up the bones, entrails, etc. I am informed by Mr. 
Jackson, government telegraph operator at Telegraph Creek, that 
some winters ago at Sheslay, Billy Fan and Johnny Collic, with their 
dogs, ate a whole moose in one week. Billy Fan was somewhat 
kinder to his dogs than the other Indians. I observed at sundown 
he would go and shoot rabbits or snare them and then throw one 
to each dog. Within three minutes nothing remained of the rabbit, 
not even a particle of fur. Imagine one of our city bred, prize-win- 
ning dogs eating a rabbit, fur and all, or a ptarmigan with all the 
feathers on. The result would be a dead dog. An Indian dog is 
fed once a day if his master feels like it, if not he waits until next 
day. When an Indian is away hunting if the rest of the family want 
a change of diet they resort to the snare, and many a rabbit or part- 
ridge falls a victim to their skill. 


ee] ES’H GO!” started us again on our way toward our hunting 

grounds, for which we choose the Naline Nakina district of 
the Cassiars, as this is the only district on the North American Con- 
tinent where both the Fannin and the Stone sheep can be found. At 
night, after we had gone about eight hours steady traveling, Billy 
Fan, who was in the lead, would say, “We kemp here,” and then 
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The writer with his grizzly pelt 


we would wait for the pack train to come up. Instinct must have 
taught Billy Fan how to chose a good camping ground, as he always 
seemed to hit upon a fine location. After about a half hour’s hard 
work on everyone’s part we would have the tents erected and a 
place in which to rest ourselves until the kettle boiled. Often we 
had to change to dry clothing, as hardly a day passed that it did not 
rain, hail or snow, and Billy Fan’s call, “We kemp here,” was pleas- 
ant music to our ears. 

As we traveled farther into the North we passed several small 
hut-like affairs built exactly like a half melon or Eskimo house. 
These were constructed of boughs, bent and twisted together until 
the result looked much like a spider web. These were sweat houses, 
about 4 feet high and 4 feet wide, and are used for persons who 
are sick or inclined to be stout. A large fire is built and stones 
heated. These stones are then thrown inside in a pile, while the 
patient crawls into the web-like construction. A blanket or skin is 
thrown over the whole and then water is splashed over these hot 
stones, causing steam to rise, and there you have a real Turkish 
bath. Who knows but that the Turkish bath of today is but an off- 
spring of these sweat houses. One of these could be found in every 
native village thru which we traveled. 

For a few days Beal’s and Johnny’s families came along with us, 
trailing in the rear. Whenever they caught up with us we knew it, 
as the dogs, glad to be relieved of their loads, would start howling. 
These dogs are sometimes bred with wolves and often in the night 
would set up a howl that sent the blood scurrying thru the veins as 
they answered the timber wolves that came prowling around but 
never showed themselves. These wolves are very brave in this coun- 
try as an incident that occurred at Nalina will show. 

A Mr. Hicks, a government telegraph operator and lineman, 
lives here alone with his dogs, and has a hundred miles of lines to 
cover. Once or twice a month he returns to his cabin for a few days. 
He was here when we arrived, and when we returned about two 
weeks later we met him going over his line. He told us the tale of 
the wolf he had captured a day or so after we had left him. He 
noticed one of his dogs answering a wolf out of the timber, and 
unharnessed the dog, who immediately joined the wolf in play. 
About an hour later the dog returned. Next day the performance 
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was repeated, but with the wolf coming back with the dog to within 
100 yards of the cabin. In the open Mr. Hicks made short work of 
him, and his pelt was hanging on the wall of the cabin when we 
came back. Mr. Hicks explained that when the dogs are let loose 
they are often eaten up by the wolves. One wolf will spend a num- 
ber of days enticing a dog away, and after playing with him for a 
while will suddenly pounce upon the unsuspecting dog, kill and 
devour him. 


FTER going in about 150 miles, we finally came to our hunting 

grounds on September 1, when the legal shooting season 
opened. We decided to stay at this camp for four days as the 
horses needed the rest and many of them were bruised and torn from 
falling. At times it had been necessary to drag them up steep in- 
clines where they had fallen with their packs. Two of them were 
played out altogether, and it was necessary to overload some of 
those in better condition. Hunters who have 
been out in similar hunts know that the packs 
have to be readjusted at least two or three 
times a day while going thru this type of 
country, especially when it has been raining 
steadily for days. 

September 1 opened with the usual rain 
and cold, but undaunted we both started out 
enthusiastically. Joe and his guide, Beal 
Collic, went up one mountain while Billy 
Fan and I went thru a pass to another that 
looked promising. Three hours later Billy lo- 
cated thru the glasses one Stone and two 
Fannin sheep. It took hours of maneuvering 
up one slide and down another to get to the 
windward of them, and we then discovered 
that the two Fannin had very sma!] heads, 
while the Stone had but one large horn, the 
other evidently having been broken off in a 
battle or a fall. We retraced our steps to an- 
other slide where Billy Fan thought he saw 
another “billy.” In negotiating this slide I 
lost my footing and went down at greater 
speed than was comfortable, and when I did 
stop at a large boulder discovered that the 
seat of a perfectly good pair of trousers was 
ruined, and I had a rather painful feeling in 
the rear. 

The high altitude affected my heart whi'e 
climbing these ridges, and often I had to stop 
and hold on until my heart became normal 





saw his face I knew he had made good. He then related his good 
fortune in stalking and getting his two goats. It seemed that com- 
ing to the edge of the mountain, two goats resting on a shelf saw 
Joe and his guide, and disappeared, but after stalking them for two 
hours Joe finally got within gun shot and got them Both. 

These anima's apparently have great vitality. Joe was skinning 
one of the animals he had seemingly killed and had removed the 
front and hing leg and half the pelt, when with a jerk, Mr. Goat 
got up and started away, but fell over dead for sure this time, after 
making about 10 feet in this condition. The goat had previously 
received two bullets and had rolled about 1,000 feet. 

Joe’s face literally beamed with smiles as he lived his hunt all 
over again and kidded me on missing my first grizzly, but I had no 
regrets as I realized that my exhausted condition after my heart- 
breaking experience with the sheep was responsible for not bringing 
in the grizzly. 

The weather the following day was very 
severe—snow on the ground and blowing a 
gale—so Billy Fan decided it would be fool- 
hardy to go out, as the snow and wind would 
make traveling very difficult. Joe busied him- 
self with his goat heads and pelts. One had 
horns 11 inches long and the other 10%4— 
very fine heads. 

For lunch we had a stew of “slumgullion,” 
composed of rabbit, ptarmigan, gopher, 
ground hog and porky, and it really tasted 
good if the speed in which the pot was emp- 
tied could be taken as an indicator. 


A BOUT 3 p.m. this day it stopped snowing, 
so we decided to put in the rest of the 
daylight fishing. There was a stream about 
4 feet wide and less than 6 inches deep close 
to camp, so off we went. The stream was 
alive with trout about 18 to 22 inches long. 
It was only a matter of a few minutes before 
we had half a dozen, and these we ate for 
supper, and they were delicious. Strange to 
say, this stream was just at timber-line, al- 
most 10,000 feet above sea level, and teeming 
with trout. The Indians were at a loss to 
know how the fish got there, but we were un- 
der the impression that the stream was a trib- 
utary of the Taku River, some 40 miles away. 
We moved the next day, for there were not 
many sheep signs, only bear tracks. The 


and I got my breath back. These ridges were Two Tahltan Indian boys with chinook salmon Weather had turned a little warmer and it 


very exhausting. The Goddess of Fortune 

had refused to smile on us, and when Billy Fan decided that we 
should return to camp, I needed no urging. I was thoroly exhausted, 
and for the time being, at least, had lost interest in the hunt. 

After going about 3 miles toward camp, Billy Fan discovered a 
grizzly down in the valley between our mountain and another. 
3eckoning me to follow, he started down the mountain on a run. 
Of course one gets refreshed by the sight of game, but after run- 
ning down about two miles and then along a creek bed for an- 
other mile, one needs more than prayer for strength. Rest is needed. 
Billy Fan needed neither. He rushed me up to within 150 yards of 
where the grizzly was peacefully fishing and told me to shoot. 
Having had previous experience with big game, I should have known 
better, but upon his urging me to shoot, and “shoot good,” I shot, 
but alas, not “good.” I made a clean miss and Mr. Grizzly, with his 
reputation for ferociousness at stake, evidently thought of that old 
adage, “He who fights and runs away, may live to fight another 
day,” and made for the woods. I was puffing like an old war horse, 
my heart was beating like a trip hammer, and it was impossible for 
me to shoot straight. My body just swayed, and Mr. Grizzly, I hope, 
is still enjoying the rain, snow and fish of that country. 


WAS completely exhausted and it was some time before I could 

gather enough strength to return to camp, having run down the 
mountain and along the creek bed in record time. All this distance 
had to be traveled again before we could reach our temporary domi- 
cile. We arrived there at 7 p. m., wet, cold, aching and tired. This 
night I did put away a large meal and Billy Fan remarked, “Cap’n 
you eat good like that and you climb good.” I then asked Billy why 
he ate so much, and his answer to my query was, “White man live 
to work, but Injun live to eat,” and I certainly believe him. 

Joe had already arrived in camp and was resting. The minute | 


had begun to rain again, so this day we made 
but 8 miles. The horses, in spite of a day’s rest, could hardly get 
thru the swampy ground, which badly handicapped them. 

We camped for the night in a clump of trees that had been used 
by bears for scratching posts. The rain continued to descend in a 
downpour all night and well into the next day. During the morning 
Joe and I, defying the elements, decided to try for trout in a stream 
about 200 yards from camp. We found they would bite on fish eggs, 
and in one hour we caught over fifty brook trout, averaging from 
% to % of a pound. We had some for lunch, and only a true 
Nimrod can appreciate how delicious they were. 

In the early afternoon it stopped raining and we hunted the rest 
of the day. He had not gone more than half a mile before we spfed 
four bears on the side of a mountain, feeding on berries. They ap- 
peared to be black bears, but since they were on a hill and about 
five miles away we decided they would have to wait for closer ac- 
quaintance until morning. We got back just at dark when Joe and 
Beal came in and reported they had located three different groups 
of sheep. This was promising, and both of us turned in with visions 
of the game we were to get on the morrow. 

Sure enough, Billy Fan said, “Les’h Go!” next morning bright 
and early, adding, “Cap’n I dream good last night. Today you 
watch; you get game.” He is very superstitious, but nevertheless his 
predictions seemed to come true. If a raven flew over us and 
cawed, that was a good sign that we would get game. Again one 
morning, while boiling the kettle, a bald-headed eagle flew over us 
and screamed. That was another good sign. Billy Fan was “medi- 
cine man” and was supposed to be able to predict what was going 
to happen. One must, however, take into consideration the extent 
of this vast country teeming with game, its almost impossible ap- 
proach, and the hardships endured getting up to it. Anyone hunting 
here should be rewarded with success as the game is sometimes not 
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disturbed for years, and then perhaps only by one or two people 
for a few days. 


FINE rain was falling. When climbing around a ledge, we 
£*% saw a bear about 1,000 yards away. Approaching to within 300 
yards, | fired at him, but evidently overshot, and Mr. Bear, not 
knowing from which direction the shot came, started at full speed 
directly toward me. He was coming some, and when he was about 
50 yards away | fired again, striking him in the shou!der. He saw 
me then, and how that bear did go down the mountain on three 
legs! The Twentieth Century Limited would have had a hard time 
keeping up with him. I stalked him for hours, but without result. He 
got into the alders and that was the last we saw of him. Evidently 
his leg only was injured. 

About an hour later we sighted another, and got within 200 yards 
of him. Two shots and he started to roll and did not stop for over 
200 yards. By the time we had him skinned and got back to camp 
it was 7 p. m. 

During the day, while we were on the summit looking down at 
some groups of sheep, we discovered Joe and Beal making their way 
over a creek bed, and thru the glasses they looked for all the world 
like ants. They had located thru their glasses the sheep, and also a 
brown bear that we were watching at the time. Joe arrived in camp 
at 7:30, all in, and of course wet as usual, with a fine Fannin sheep 
he had shot. The brown bear, he said, he was sure he had wounded, 
but like mine in the morning, the bear went bye-bye. 

The following morning was the first clear one we had had up to 
date. Billy Fan and I, by hard climbing, reached the spot where we 
had sighted sheep, only to discover they were ewes. At one time 
while we were scanning a mountain opposite, a drove of about forty 
sheep crossed within 200 yards below us, but there was not one good 
head among them. We reached camp at 9 p. m., tired and hungry, 
and wondering whether the bighorns had not changed their quarters 
to some other realm. Upon our arrival I was cheered with the news 
that Joe had secured another Fannin sheep. Joe was happy, for he 
now had but one more head to get to end his hard hunting. Without 
doubt this is the most strenuous kind of hunting, and one has to 
call forth all the fortitude in his make up. Sheep are found in the 
most inconceivable and inaccessible places imaginable, often on the 
extreme edge of a mountain. Again, one will see them in rough 
places silhouetted against the skyline, always on the alert. A half 
day will be consumed trying to get up within sight of them, only to 
find, most of the time, that they are ewes or smal] horns, and then 
the hunter disappears as he came so as not to disturb them. 


U P TO DATE Joe had in his bag two goats and two sheep, while 

I had to content myself with one bear. Nevertheless, “To do or 
die” was my motto, so on the morrow off we went again in the same 
direction. As Billy Fan had “dreamed good,” and a raven had 
cawed on our way, he was in high spirits. He was especial’y so when 
at 10:30 we boiled the kettle and had some roasted gophers for 
lunch. I could eat almost anything by this time. An eagle flying 
overhead screamed as he smelled the smoke of our campfire. “We 
sure get game,” said Billy, and at 11 a. m. when we reached the 
summit, I, as usual, bringing up the rear, Billy had his eyes glued 
na small mountain opposite. This mountain we afterwards named, 





Our outfit at Telegraph Creek 
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Joe holding one of his Fannin sheep heads. The skull at his feet is the 
writer's Fannin 


Sheep Hotel. It had begun to rain again and spoiled the vision, 
but Billy said he had seen sheep, but had not seen the heads, and 
wanted to know whether I would take a chance and go after them. 
Questioned as to the distance, he said, “Mebbe 5 or 6 miles, mebbe 
less,” thru a pass that he knew. As I was already wet it made little 
difference to me how far, just so I might get a sheep. To go down 
th side we were on was impossible as it was nothing but chasms 
and gorges, and one was apt to become light-headed looking down to 
see the bottom. We retraced our steps to where we had tied the 
horses and led and rode them toward the pass between the moun- 
tains. We arrived in the vicinity where Billy had seen the sheep; 
tied the horses up, for my animal could hardly have climbed higher 
as his nose had begun to bleed, and up we went. 

We were about 1,000 yards above the horses when Billy gave me 
the signal to crouch, and while I rested he gradually raised himself 
above a ridge and thru his glasses studied the surroundings. He 
motioned with his fingers and whispered, “Four big ones,” so we 
crawled to within 320 yards of them, when I located thru the rain 
one on a shelf, and directly below three others lying on another 
shelf. Billy was much concerned as to whether I could shoot that 
far. I realized that it would be impossible to 
approach nearer without their seeing us, so 
taking careful aim, being in a prone position, 
with the first shot breke the neck of the one 
on the top shelf. At the instant of the report 
those on the lower shelf jumped to their feet. 
With my next shot I got one in the lungs, and 
as they started away I shot the third and 
prize one of them all, thru the nose and hips. 
At the second shot a drove of about thirty 
sheep, some good heads among them, dashed 
up to those on guard that I had been shoot- 
ing at. This drove had been resting in a 
small ravine about 30 yards away, but out of 
sight. Away they all went, down the side of 
the mountain at full speed. Billy Fan fol- 
lowed them up while I went to where my 
sheep with the broken neck lay, and meas- 
ured the distance I had shot from. 

Billy Fan soon came back, happy, and 
said, “Dat the stuff! You sheep hunt fin- 
ished. You shoot good, Cap’n. You two 
more sheep lay hundred yards away”—and, 
sure enough, they were lying dead about 
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100 yards apart on the side of the mountain. I surely was elated 
at the big Stone sheep that I got first, but Billy remarked, “Wait; 
you see Fannin, great big, you kill.” It was then 5:45 p. m. and if 
we were to get back to camp soon it meant hustling. Quickly skin- 
ning this one, we went to the next, and it was a Fannin, another 
beautiful head; then to the third and it surely was a beauty, 39%- 
inch curl, 14%4 inches around the base and with a 28-inch spread. 


T 6:30 we started to descend the mountain with the additional 

load of three heads and pelts. These we packed on Billy Fan’s 
horse, and it surely was a sight to gladden the eye of any hunter. 
It began to get dark quickly, and I wanted to camp out, but Billy 
said he would find the way back. “We too wet, no blanket, mebbe 
tomorrow rain, too.” Back we started as hard as we could go. 
Billy walked the entire distance feeling his way thru the inky black- 
ness with no light of any kind. How he did it will always be a 
mystery to me. The folly of trying to ride a horse after dark thru 
timber is apparent, for the results of meeting with a protruding 
branch may prove disastrous. I was constantly falling over blow- 


downs and protruding roots, and slipping. If my life depended on it 
I could not see 10 feet ahead and had to keep at the heels of Billy’s 
white horse in order to have some sort of guide. Every few minutes 
I could hear Billy’s voice saying, “Comin’ Cap’n?” and when | 
answered he would go on. At times I had to call to him to wait, 
especially when I was on the ground, and once when I steeped into 
a particularly deep mud hole I had to get the mud out of my mouth 
to answer him. We each had to carry our gun in our hands, so as to 
be ready in case of an attack by grizzlies. Thru this thick timber } 
believe we might have been attacked had we distrubed them that 
night. Luckily, nothing of the kind happened. 

We finally arrived in camp at 11:30, tired, bleeding, footsore, 
hungry and wet as wet could be, after 6 hours going covering only 
10 miles. In spite of it all, I was happy in the thought that my 
sheep hunt was over and that I had achieved the feat of getting my 
three heads at one time. I slept poorly that night in spite of the hot 
tea, a good wash, and dry clothing. My bones ached, and my face 
and hands were bruised where in falling they had come in contact 


with stones and trees. (To be continued) 





On the Florida Reefs 


J. A. McGuire 


In which the editor of Outdoor Life tells some of his experiences 

after big-game fish in Florida, and gives some tips on the methods 

employed during his six months’ sojourn after sailfish and other 
salt-water species 


HAVE always been a fisher of fish—or ever 

since that day when I stole a few minutes from 
cow herding on an Iowa farm at eight years of 
age, to drop a piece of twine, with a bent pin and 
a worm at the end of it, over the North River 
bank. I pulled out an 8-inch catfish, drove the 
cows home, and my mother cooked the fish for 
supper. That was my 
first “feesh,” as Charley 
Ballard, my boy pard, 
remarked, and altho 
I have fished for and 
caught many trout in 
the Rockies since then 
—as well as ocean fish 
affording much excite- 















Frank Hahn, Jimmy Vreeland, 
Jr., and F. Boegel. Several trips 
were taken with Gifford and 
Fagen—and better fishermen and 
boatmen than they are not found in Florida. 
There are, of course, many other good guides 
there, including Captains Vreeland (of Lau- 
derdale), Fine, Hatch, Newman, Hutter, 
et al. 

There are many ear-marks of sportsman- 
ship evidenced in the characteristics of these 


How a sailfish looks when mounted free of the Florida boatmen. They are not slow to eulo- 
usual background; 6 feet 8 inches long 


gize the sporty features of a fisherman’s light 
tackle, the manner in which he handles his 


ment — yet, like all 

firsts, that little catfish 

gave me my best re- 

membered and greatest fishing thrill. 
As ye literateur would say, “It’s a long 

jump from catfish to Catalina,” and it took 

me some forty-five years to make it (don’t 

imagine, Angeline, that you’ve guessed mine 

from that—for “once a fisherman,” you know, 

















Jimmy Jordan, a pioneer among the Florida boat- 
men 





“always a liar”’—and besides, you only have 
my word that I was born on a farm and 
fished at eight!). 

Well, as I wished to prove my friend Ike 
Walton wrong on a few contentions, and as 
I didn’t care to wade into the 200-pound 
tunas, swordfish and tarpon right off the bat 
—TI streaked a little white line with the fam- 
ily in the motor car down to Miami, where 
they tell all the fish lies in the dark of the 
moon, there being no necessity for camp fires 
or fireplaces around which to swap fishing 
fibs in that hotter-than-hot-air burg—hotter 
in the winter time, of course, for even the 
Miamians admit it is cool there in summer. 

I strolled around Miami for some time be- 
fore I found anyone who had grit enough to 
introduce me to Ike’s pets—but at last I was 
given the “knock-down,” also almost the 
“knock-out,” for a big barracuda carried 
away my ballyhoo—and in turn was himself 
carried off by a shark. That was while out 
with Jimmy Jordan, the grandfather of most 
of the Florida East Coast guides—at least, 
he is eligible to that title on account of the 
great length of time he has fished there. 


MY succeeding boatmen were Billy Uren, 

whom his friends humorously dub as a 
“piscatorial degenerate;” Tommy Gifford 
(with whom I caught my first sailfish), Bill 
Fagen, Marshall McGinty, Tom Newman, 


rod and reel, or his ideas on the conservation 
of fish; neither are they backward in criti- 
cizing him if he doesn’t assay up to the mark 
in any phase of the game. When I saw 
an unnecessarily great number of sailfish 
brought in by one boat, for instance, and 
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A coat of tan was the kind my boatman wore 
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Sailfish, amberjack, dolphin. grouper, bonito—a picture often seen at the several Miami fishing docks during the height of the season. (Photo by 
Claude C. Matlack.) 


remarked to my guide that no man should be allowed to bring 
to dock more than two sailfish in a day—that one was plenty—I re. 
ceived a warm assent, supplemented by the statement that it was 
too bad—not so much for the sake of the fish, as he said he didn’t 
believe the sailfish would ever be decimated by hook and line—but 
because of the bad example it set, as he put it. Such sentiments I 
found generally prevailing at Miami, Ft. Lauderdale and Long 
Key among the guides. While such optimism is not altogether shared 
by me, yet it is to be hoped that their prediction regarding the 
plentiful supply of sailfish may turn out to be correct. 

Most all the boatmen of Florida agree that fewer sailfish should 
be brought to dock. The Miami Anglers’ Club, the Lauderdale Ang- 
lers’ Club and other such splendid organizations of Florida, are 
working hard toward discouraging the practice of bringing in the 
full catch, or those to be mounted. The competition among the 
guides has something to do with this practice. The fishermen them- 
selves could do more to help it than any single factor, but as such a 
large majority of them are novices, and not fully alive to the ethics 
of the game, not much immediate good can be counted on from this 
end. The guides boast of the number of sailfish taken in during a 
month, or a season, but if prizes were offered for “the number re- 
leased” in a season by the guides, they would soon compete in an- 
‘ther direction, and for the general good. Proof of the guide’s hav- 
ing taken the fish from the water, removing the hook and returning 
it again could very easily be provided thru proper blanks filled out 
and signed by the angler or his party. Similar blanks, signed by the 
guide, could be issued to the angler for his records. Since above 
was written I have learned from Mr. Seifert, secretary the Miami 
Anglers’ Club, that he intends proposing that the club offer just such 
releasing” prizes as I have suggested. In a great many ways the 
cuides cannot be blamed for their desire to bring in all the fish pos- 
sible. It is their means of a livelihood, and a good advertisement 

x them. At 5 o’clock every afternoon the docks are lined with 
rowds to see the result of the day’s catch by the different anglers 

ind their boatmen, and many a party is secured by a boatman for 
future date as the result of the display of the day’s catch. 


"THE kingfish is already feeling the effects of the onslaught; and 
other sporty fishes—if their edible qualities were better known 

we hope they never will be) would quickly follow the path of de- 

truction. When one considers that converts to the big game fishing 

lass are being added at a greater percentage than in any other out- 
oor sport—75 per cent of the members of fishing parties embarking 
n Florida ocean waters at the resorts being novices at the game— 


it doesn’t take a very keen calculator to tell us what a tremendous 
increase in the ranks of the sporty deep sea fishermen we shall have 
in this country in ten years from now. 

You are sure of a thrill every day in a fishing boat off any fishing 
point on either the East or the West Coast of Florida. Most days 
will furnish half a dozen man-sized “kicks.” They may come in the 
shape of connecting with a jumping dolphin, a boring bonito, a 
rushing amberjack, a fighting barracuda, a lazy grouper bitten off the 
hook by a shark—or they may eventuate in a spectacular tussle with 
a leaping sailfish, or a marlin swordfish. And the best part of it is 
that you don’t have to bring your fish to gaff in order to experience 
the emotion. Try fighting a big amberjack for ten minutes only to 
lose him, and I'll wager your pursuance of the fish, or his associates, 
will be keener after the experience than before. The excitement 
doesn’t wane with the loss of the game; but rather it is sharpened 
by it. 

The Florida fishing boats are, as a whole, seaworthy, dependable 
craft, averaging in length 25 to 40 feet, with good engines capable 
of speeds ranging from 5 to 20 miles per hour. A fast boat for good 
fishing is, of course, unnecessary, its principal advantage lying in 
its ability to negotiate the distance (3 to 10 miles) to and from the 
actual fishing waters in less time than the slower boats. No boatman 
that I have so far met is entirely satisfied with his craft. He is about 
ready to purchase or build a better boat, which he expects to have 
in service next year. This evolution in fishing boat building must 
have been going on for years, for some of the boats at present used 
are types of compactness, comfort and efficiency. Usually they are 
fitted with four chairs in the stern. A few years ago the usual charge 
of these boats for a day for a party with any number up to four was 
$20. Now it is $20 to $30, which, I take it, means that the extra 
money is for better boat and guiding efficiency. 

A hasty departure for home the last of April annulled my plans 
to visit Palm Beach and the West Coast; but fishing those waters 
will remain a pleasant anticipation for another trip. 


HE visiting fisherman at Miami doesn’t suffer from any lack of 

courtesy from the local enthusiasts. Jim Wheedon (formerly 
associated with Abercrombie & Fitch of New York), runs the tackle 
department at Budge’s Hardware Store, and his happy smile is 
worth going miles to bask in. Mr. Miller, who serves in a similar 
capacity at Phillips Brothers, is alway courteous; Claude C. Mat- 
lack of Miami Beach, is the best outdoor photographer in Florida— 
an officer in the Anglers’ Club and capable of giving valuable advice 
in timing by the elusive Southern light; while Ed Seifert, secretary 
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The author, with Tommy Gifford, holding first sailfish 


of the Miami Anglers’ Club, will tell you all else you want to know 
by the fishing route after you’ve consulted the three authorities first 
named. (After trying three garages, I finally was given perfect 
service by the Pearce Garage at Miami Beach.) After visiting the 
quintet mentioned, consulting your pocketbook, having an un- 
derstanding with your office or your home as the case may be— 
you are all ready to fish. Of course, it is naturally presumed that 
your love of Nature as exemplified in each of the Flora, Fauna and 
Feminine beauty Fields of Florida, was First brought to a Full 
Fruition. 

My first trip with Tommy Gifford, boatman, drew my first big 
fish. The sea fisherman’s first sailfish is in many ways like a fellow’s 
first love, his first deer or his first of most anything important. It is 
often the dividing line of mediocrity and superiority. He may have 
caught his big amberjack (many amberjacks will make some sail- 
fish fights look like a prayer meeting as compared to a bunch of 
Kilkenny cats in a carpet bag) ; he may have hooked and caught the 
biggest barracuda, or the fightingest dolphin that ever bored a hole 
in the ocean; but it seems that until he has caught, according to 
prescribed rules, a sailfish, he stands just a little ways outside of 
the charmed circle. Therefore, that first sailfish carried some “drag” 

with me. 

Altho a placid sea, it was anything but dead, affording a simile 
in the joyous animal and bird life seen in our game fie'ds some- 
times—as compared to other days when, it seems, not a foot or 
wing is stirring. As in the mountains on a clear day, great areas 
could be definitely read for signs of life. There a mackerel leaped 
far above the water, clearing 30 feet in his sportive vigor; here a 
loggerhead turtle lazily buoyed along in his characteristic way, only 
a short distance from the boat; a few minutes later the mirrored 
surface was rouled by a line of porpoises disporting themse!ves in 
athletic exercise. 

It was a very quiet day, not altogether to Tommy’s liking, for he 
had hoped for a brisk, cool nor’easter, or nor’wester, the best weath- 
er, they say, for sailfish in this locality. However, the ocean was 
active with signs of life—a good omen. Suddenly the shimmering, 
glass-like surface was broken a few hundred yards out, and a sailfish 
cut the water in a rainbow leap. It was the signal to turn the boat 
and head in his projected path. A few circles brought no response, 
so we headed away from the spot. 

At 11 a. m. I felt that magical tap that I had anticipated so 
much. I had rehearsed over and over again with Tommy the proper 
sailfish methods to pursue when just such a moment shou'd come; 
but in my excitement the drag must have been forgotten, for it was 





not released quick enough, and Mr. Istio- 
phorus sailed on, probably still wondering 
why that ballyhoo which he struck didn’: 
crumple up, just as all well-behaved ballyho 
always do when that fierce-striking bill hits 
them. He might also have queried what that 
yahoo in the boat was doing while the first 
line of fun was being dispensed. 


HE most generally accepted rule followed 
™ by fishermen in the Miami waters to 
hook a sailfish is: The instant the tap is 
felt, release the line, keeping even the thumb 
from it, allowing it to run out for four or 
five seconds—then come to with a couple of 
vigorous strikes, and reel in quickly—if you 
can reel at all. While other systems were 
tried by me, this was found the most suc- 
cessful. 

We passed by the Fowey Rocks Light- 
house, 15 miles south of Miami, which is 
built on some dangerous reefs where, in 
1878, a large vessel was wrecked and 200 
lives lost. Some of the wreckage may be 
seen at the spot now. 

Turning back to the reefs, shortly after 
noon I had the pleasant experience of again 
feeling that electrical rap-tap on my line. I 
was abominably awkward in releasing the 
drag and keeping my thumb off the line— 
the most common mistake with the amateur 
sail fisherman—with the result that when he 
struck he found an unnatural tautness which 
caused him to release the bait. It wasn’t 
picked up, either, immediately, altho I payed 
out line as per Tommy’s most insistent and 
excited instructions. I had about given up hope of my fish return- 
ing, when we saw him combing the water in a very mad rush for 
the bait. This time the fish swallowed the lure—“hook, line and 
sinker”—and demonstrated his fighting ability by several spectacu- 
lar jumps, throwing spray all about him. 

With my 5%-ounce rod and light line I was put to a very severe 
test in keeping the fish under control. My great caution caused a 
longer battle than would have ensued in the hands of an expert, for 

















Captain Newman, a Miami boatman, landing a fish for Colonel Schoon 
maker, Pittsburgh, Pa., seventy-four, who has caught both tarpon 
sailfish, the latter in the 60-pound class 
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I was nearly an hour at the work of 
pumping, reeling and attempting to 
hold him in his rushes. He carried 
out 300 feet of line in one run. Fin- 
ally he was subdued, rolling on his 
sides and showing the silvery sheen 
thru the water which has thrilled so 
many sail fishermen. Once Tommy 
had hold of the wire leader it was 
over, for a grab for the bill and a 
lunge brought him on board—a quiv- 
ering, silvery-bluish marine athlete 
which had fought the battle of life— 
and lost. He measured 6 feet 8 
inches and weighed that night at the 
taxidermist’s 43 pounds—much light- 
er than one unused to the deceiving 
weight of these fish would suppose. 
He was mounted in what I consider 
the most attractive style of the taxi- 
dermist’s art—the free, curved form 

a cut being shown herewith to il- 
lustrate what I consider the very 
good work of the taxidermist, Mr. 


Worth. 
NE of my most unique sea fish- 
ing experiences was had some 
time later while out with my friend 
Wm. Barber Haynes (whose hunting 
and fishing sketches are familiar to 
the readers of Outdoor Life) and 
Fred Harpham, with Tommy Gifford 
in command of the craft. 
Tommy has a cut bait which he 











considers par excellence for sailfish 

called by him his “indestructible 
bait”’—but as the tricks of the craft 
are sacred to each member thereof | 
shall refrain from a description of it. I have seen its potency pretty 
well demonstrated on several occasions, and believe he has good 
reason for all the claims he makes for it. On this occasion he was 
a little short on the “indestructible,” something I learned after the 
fishing for the day was over, so he allowed me to use his favorite 
lure, while my two friends had plain ballyhoo. 

Soon after we left the dock I had a vicious strike from a sailfish, 
which followed my boat persistently, striking hard for five minutes, 
giving me twelve strikes in all. Twice I thought I had him hooked. 
While I didn’t finally get the fish—for he at length tired of playing 
tag with me—yet it is worthy of mention that my bait stood all the 
attacks without becoming impaired in the least—something which of 
course could not be said of ballyhoo after such a bombardment. 
There is hardly any use here in attempting to tell any sail fishermen 
of the advantage of cut bait over ballyhoo, for that has become a 
demonstrated fact to them long ago. Tommy’s is cut bait, but of a 
“different” kind. 

Fred was thrilled by a sharp sailfish strike, which failed to bear 
fruit, altho later he made good on a nice 35-inch amberjack, weigh- 
ing 25 pounds. Bill Haynes also brought home a 35-pound amber- 

ick, which gave him a very sporty fight. Next he got hooked to a 
fine sailfish, which he brought in after a cleverly-engineered fight of 
15 minutes. He was one of those “dead ones” which are occasionally 
encountered, only jumping a couple of times. After the hook was 
removed from this fish it was released. 

Shortly thereafter I connected with a sailfish which gave promise 
of doing some very spectacular stunts. Right away he took to the 
‘ir a couple of times. However, the last leap proved to be my un- 
doing, for in that jump he threw the hook, allowing the 
line to come in with that limp and fishless touch so de- 
moralizing to the expectant angler. 

Noticing the gulls flocking pretty thick around a spot 
ibout half a mile away, we betook ourselves there to see 
what was causing the rumpus. We found the water dis- 
‘urbed in several places by schools of small fish rising 
‘rom the water to escape from numerous dolphin. We 
changed bait, resulting in Bill and me each catching one. 

Sailfish occasionally jumped, but apparently our re- 
spective trails never crossed, for we had no strike until, 


Sailfish beginning the U-jump. 
(Picture taken off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., by Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 





The latest in fish 
while returning to the dock at 4:55, I again felt the pleas- conservation — a declaration) at seeing the hook—a No. 9 barbed Pflueger 
: . : barbless. humpless * > ? 
int tap. Immediately I released line for a few seconds— hook O’Shaughnessy—drop from the fish’s mouth as soon as it 


In this position the narrow, rather than the flat view of the fish is shown. 


then struck hard, and was greatly pleased to feel the heavy pull. I 
siruck again, to be sure the hook had sunk, and then felt quite cer- 
tain I had performed according to rules. This fish jumped beauti- 
fully 50 feet from the boat, affording an exceptional opportunity 
for a picture but for the lateness of the hour. 

After his first jump he sulked for a few minutes, causing me to 
speculate on an easy battle. I remarked to my companions that I’d 
have him in now in a few minutes. “Yes,” said Bill, “all you have 
to do is to reel him in.” With which statement I proceeded in a 
very business-like way to pump and reel. But I only “stirred up 
the animal” by roughing him, for he shot out in a 200-foot rush 
that nearly took me off my feet. “All you have to do is reel him in!” 
came again to me over my right shoulder from that sea-devil, Bill 
Haynes, and the others chorused it so the words would stick. The 
joke was being amply demonstrated in my frantic efforts to even 
hold my fish, to say nothing of “reeling him in.” 


HE sun was fast sinking, and with perspiration coming from 

every pore, I myself was far from convalescing. In fact, I won- 
dered at times if he might not break something—either in the 
tackle combination or in me. It looked to me as if in this instance 
I might be considered the “fish.” 

He had been fighting 15 minutes and I had him up within about 
100 feet of the boat, thru the most arduous pumping. That “all you 
have to do is reel him in” came to me again in epic placation. The 
words were hardly spoken before he made another dash, ending, tem- 
porarily, in one of the most wonderful leaps imaginable, showing one 
side of his whole beautiful form clear above the water. The effect 
of the setting sun throwing its golden rays on this mad, 
pulsating figure in silver and blue shall not soon be erased 
from my memory. Thirteen times I did the work of pump- 
ing and reeling him back. The last jump was almost as 
spectacular and spirited as the original—altho hardy as 
much admired and appreciated by me as the first. 

After 1 hour and 10 minutes of fierce fighting—the sun 
now set for both fish and men—that great old hero was 
pulled alongside the boat and Tommy took hold of leader 
and bill and drew him in. 

Imagine our surprise (for this is the point of my early 
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A sailfish almost ready to dance on its tail. Great strength in a sailfish is necessary to jump like this, considering that, as in this case, the fish was 
fighting against a 10-pound drag and a taut line. The line and swivel are clearly shown in the print; using 15-thread line and 6-ounce tip. (Photo- 
graphed off Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., by Capt. James B. Vreeland, Jr.) 


was hauled on board. It had broken off just above the barb, show- 
ing that I had been fighting the fish at least some of the time with a 
barbless, even a humpless, hook. In other words, I had been fishing 
with an improved barbless hook, and didn’t know it—after which a 
firm resolution was made to give the real barbless hook a fair trial 
on big-game fish before leaving Florida. I can say here that this aim 
was in due time accomplished, for grouper, bonito, dolphin, barra- 
cuda, tuna, amberjack and sailfish (two of the latter) were taken 
by me with the barbless. Of these experiments, however, as of my 


further big-game fishing experiences in Florida, I shall dwell in 
subsequent papers. 


Two REMBRANDTESQUES 


My two most beautiful mental visions of action in the outdoors 
are: a big grizzly and cub in Wyoming at early dawn, and a 7-foot 
sailfish dancing in the air of Florida waters at sunset. I shall briefly 
describe the two scenes as well as it lies within my weak power to 
do so: 








The Grizzly Picture 


This incident transpired while hunting grizzly bears with 
Lawrence Nordquist, Cody, Wyoming, on the North Fork of the 
Shoshone, May, 1913. We had slept the night before on the 
grizzly trail, and awoke at 3 a. m. At 3:30 we were traveling, 
when, to our delight, we witnessed a remarkable sight on the 
“saddle” ahead. A big grizzly and a two-year cub were using 
off the remains of a winter-killed horse. The big bear occasion- 
ally made a rush at a three-legged coyote that dared to remain 
in close proximity, hoping the time would soon come when he, 
too, might be permitted to lick the bones and tear at the dried- 
up hide. The sun, just peeping over the northeastern horizon, 
caught the beautiful flow of horribilis fur (resembling the man- 
ner in which a summer breeze would sweep the growing, rip- 
ened grain), tipping it with a burnished brown. Standing as he 
did (for it was a male) in a prominent position, this great pa- 
triarch of forest and mountain received, with the cub, the same 
liberal, lavish splashes of paint from the rising sun as those 
which touched the mountain tops, the high-growing forests and 
the projecting rocks. I believe that, to me, was the most 
gorgeous sunrise I ever witnessed. 








The Fighting Sailfish 


The groundwork of this sketch has already been described 
in my story. The lights, shadows, the heaving sea, the great, 
agitated rising form it is impossible to describe. Even a Mich- 
elangelo could not reproduce the spectacular, heroic leaps into 
space, the flutter of the fins, the silvery spray thrown off by the 
victim, nor the vibrating, angling lunges as he tore the waters 
and (sometimes transfixed for a fraction of a second at the 
apex of his flight) finally lay down to rest for another spurt. 
It would be a difficult task for any artist to show the glow of 
the setting sun on those iridescent colors in blue, silver and 
purple. The sun was considerate in holding its final descent un- 
til the great sailfish was néarly exhausted. Thirteen times this 
scene was re-enacted, each aerial ascent being accomplished 
with various acrobatic accompaniments. The curved rod and 
taut line pointed to an adversary of the sea of royal blood who, 
divining what it meant to be drawn close to the boat, allowed 
no more than a bluish sheen of his form to be viewed thru the 
water before he shot out again like a rocket, ending his flight 
hundreds of feet away. When the great old warrior was drawn 
up so the boatman could grasp the wire leader, the bill was 
seized and the heaving, writhing body drawn aboard. 
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Lions and 
Lion Hunts 


F. W. Siedentopf 





A story of lion hunting as it is in Africa, 

by one who has spent twenty years there 

during which time he has killed forty of 
these beasts 


GOMETIMES I doubt if my twenty years 

of African life give me a perfect right to 
give to the public a correct statement as to 
the behavior and habits of the African lion, 
the king of all beasts. Before a hunter can 
speak on such a subject as this, he must 
have collected for many years manifold ex- 
periences with these animals, as the behavior 
of the lion varies almost with each encounter, 
even under apparently the same conditions. 
Each new episode is so different from the 
preceding one, that what might be consid- 
ered as normal, will prove itself just the 
opposite. My own observations are based upon twenty years’ expe- 
rience in the tropics of Africa, during which time I have spent 
eighteen years solely on safaris and hunting trips, which have taken 
me from Lower Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa clear to 
Abyssinia. I have been fortunate enough to observe almost 400 
lions, and have shot at different times 40 of them. 

Lion hunting is indeed one of the finest recreations that a sports- 
man or sportswoman can enjoy. Cool blood and iron nerves are the 
most important factors necessary when indulging in this sport. In 
fact I know quite a number of times it was very uncertain whether J 
was getting the lion, or he was getting me (“the lion’s share” you 
know), and only my steady nerve, quick and almost instinctive 
thinking and acting, and good shooting saved the day. 

Ten of my 40 lions attacked me immediately after they received 
my first bullets. The largest one, however, was so full of “pep” he 
stopped eight bullets, before he gave up, dropping dead right at my 
feet. Every bullet knocked him down just for a second, each jump 
bringing him closer and closer to me—so close indeed I was pre- 
pared for a hand to hand combat. More remarkable was the fact 
that this lion was only a young animal about a year and a half to 
two years old. 

All the lions which I succeeded in killing with the first shot, re- 
ceived the bullet in the head; and only two out of these 40 was I 
able to bring down with one shot in the breast, the balance of the 
number getting hit with more than two bullets and were killed al- 
most regularly by head shots. A very poor shot is the one from front 
at the breast. It is just astonishing how much these animals can 
stand on this part of the body. 





( NE day a native led me to a place where he was chased by three 

lions, when he was sent on an errand by me to one of my 
neighbors. This part of the country was almost treeless and was 
covered with grass and shilf. I carefully observed this stretch with 





























The lion that ‘“‘wasn’t what he was” 
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Two of them—enough for one morning 


my glasses and soon discovered two female lions resting in a clump 
of high grass. Taking advantage of this natural cover, I very easily 
came up to a distance of about 60 feet. The two female lions were 
lying about 40 feet apart still intently watching the place whence / 
came and where I had left my horse with a native. The lioness 
closest to me I killed immediately with the first shot in the head, 
while I shot the second one, now on guard and eyeing me, from 
front in the breast. She answered my bullet with a mighty leap, 
and making long jumps at a time, fled from the scene of action. 
She gave me another opportunity for a second shot but evidently it 
must have fallen short, for she never stopped an instant in her mad 
flight. Despite the most careful tracking and searching by myself 
and the dogs, we did not see the beast again. She had crossed knee 
deep water several times, and my hounds were unable to follow her. 
I was certain my first shot had hit her, but the bullet had pene- 
trated from the front. The third one of this bunch of lions I killed 
during my search for the wounded one. 

Another time I shot a lion with my English .450-caliber three 
times at the breast before I killed him. I could tell many more such 
failures, and soon learned from these experiences that the head shot 
is the best and the deadliest. As soon as distance permits me, I now 
aim directly at the head, and I never have to regret it, for when 
Mr. Lion gets hit, he is dead for sure. As a general rule I consider 
the lioness “far more deadly than the male,” especially if such hunts 
are conducted on horseback. 

Once I observed a very remarkable as well as very peculiar be- 
havior of two wounded lions. Both of them were past masters in the 
art of “playing ’possum.” The first time I had occasion to notice 
this was when I shot my big mane-lion, which I killed with the 
third bullet thru the head, as already mentioned. I wounded the 
beast when I surprised him at his feast on an eland. He at once 
tried to put a good distance between us so I had to shoot at long 
range. I was far ahead of the caravan, so I waited until the safari 
had caught up with me. We tracked him in such a way that two 
of my men followed closely in his prints, easily noticed in the sand, 
while I kept a short distance behind in order to safeguard the oth- 
ers. All at once one of my men called me, pointing his spear at a 
bush, barely 30 feet away, in which, he declared, the lion was hid- 
ing. At last I discovered him, altho hardly noticeable on account 
of the blending of his colors to that of the bush. 


ee ELL! There he is—dead,” I remarked. “Oh no, no!” replied 

the boy excitedly, “his head was held high and he dropped 
it as you looked at him.” I glanced carefully in the bush again. 
Why, of course he was dead, I thought. There was not a quiver of 
his body. Only on account of the certain assurance of my boy, that 
he was still alive, did I decide to throw rocks at him. And—the dead 
surely “rose again” that time, as with a tremendous roar he tried to 
crash thru the thorn bush, directly in the path of my first bullet. 
With my second shot he broke together but came on again, madder 
than ever. He came with all his might, and that was “coming some.” 
He got so close I began to think I was in a position to count the 
hairs on his head. And then I blazed away again. He gave a final 
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terrific lunge and dropped dead at my feet. He was my eleventh 
lion, but it was my first experience with a lion who “wasn’t what he 
was,” as the story goes. But I filed away this little episode in a 
pigeon hole I keep for such things for future reference, and I have 
never had to regret it. 

About eighteen months later a similar thing occurred. It was a 
section known as fine lion country. I succeeded in sneaking up close 
to four mane-lions. I shot at the last one, the prettiest and largest, 
an enormous animal with a jet black mane covering him well back 
behind the shoulders. As dawn was just breaking and the light not 
sharp enough, I could not give him the head shot. At the report 
of my gun the lion turned twice in a circle, trying to bite the place 
where the bullet had stung him. But before I could fire again, he 
had disappeared in the thicket of high shilf. I sent my dogs into 
this grass after him, and in a short while their excited barking told 
me that the wounded lion was hiding close by. The grass and shilf 
was so tall and thick and so matted, it was worse than elbowing your 
way thru the down town streets in New York during the noon hour, 
but I made my way thru, pushing first with one elbow and then the 
other, but with my eyes peeled for Mr. Lion. One of my men had 
found him lying in a thick clump of grass—apparently dead. He was 
just in the act of stooping over to yank him up by the tail when a 





A young lion at a water hole 


slight, barely perceptible movement of the lungs caused a shiver to 
go over me. “Hey!” I yelled, “Cut it out. He’s alive.” Standing 
where I was, I tried to locate the position of his head, but was un- 
able to do so despite the fact that he was lying only a few feet 
away from me. The only place visible to shoot, was right back of the 
shoulders. I hoped I would kill him on the spot. But at the bang 
of my rifle the lion was up like a shot out of my own gun, right at 
me. I ducked. I ducked in a hurry for no reason at all except there 
was nothing else to do, and that proved my salvation, for in making 
this unexpected movement the lion overdistanced himself and went 
right on over. I wheeled and fired before he had time to stop going 
and killed him instantly with a shot thru the head. “After this,” I 
said to my native boy, “let’s be sure they're dead before we go 
getting funny with these fellows.” He merely grinned. Maybe my 
English was too perfect for him to assimilate all at once. 

By reason of all these varying attitudes of lions, it is entirely 
out of the question to say beforehand how this or that one wi'l be- 
have when encountered under certain circumstances. You never can 
tell what he will do next (like some people), because his indi- 
viduality is entirely restricted to himself, different seasons, varying 
environments, and the sudden manner of coming in contact with 
white men, or natives all have a great influence over his behavior. 
But of one thing I can assure you, as long as he is not molested 
he will not attack a human being—except in very extreme cases. 
But if a lion becomes wounded and is followed and hunted, or if 
he is suddenly surprised at a feast or during His Honor’s nap, it 
will change him at once into an aggressive, fighting, blood-thirsty 
demon. 

Generally, a man, this two-legged, upright walking animal, is a 
complete mystery to Mr. Lion. He may be curious, but his curiosity 
is limited. But alas only in a country where a lion has been forced 
thru ravenous hunger to attack human beings, failing to secure meat 
on account of his age and stiffening bones, or where he has been 
hunted down and cornered by a hunter, does he realize that his 
strength is far superior to this funny, two-legged creature, and he 
will at once rush to assert himself. If he tastes warm human blood 


just once he becomes a “man-eater.” Then woe to the district where 
he is for I have positive proof that such territories in which these 
animals make their nightly ravages are completely abandoned by 
the natives, for there is not one who wants to be a free meal for 
one of these bloody monsters. 


REMEMBER an episode that occurred during the construction 

of the Uganda Railway. One of these man-eaters served notice 
on the officials and working men. He caused lots of uneasiness—and 
vacancies—and got so adept in the art of carrying off a luncheon or 
dinner that he decided to make it a nightly party in honor of him- 
self. So three brave engineers volunteered to take it upon them- 
selves to stop these depredations, despite the fact that they knew as 
much about lion hunting as a rabbit knows about who wrote the 
“Zenda Vesta.” But, being careful men and cautious, they ordered 
a coach to be placed on the spur of the railroad just outside of the 
station, so as to be able to kill the lion the easiest way and yet be 
as comfortable as possible during the operation. As it was full moon 
and nearly as light as day, there seemed some chance of success, 
that is if they had not imbibed so freely of the bottle. Mr. Lion, 
however, did not even appear on the scene. He was probably wait- 
ing for his cue. 

Meanwhile the three brave men entertained themselves with 
stories and alcohol—and at last became very drowsy. They decided 
they might as well sleep while they waited so two crawled into the 
lower berth and the third one occupied one of the uppers. They 
finally dozed off—and the moonlight continued to pour in thru the 
open windows. The door stood open, wide open to let in the fresh 
air. It was hot, terribly hot. And-yet a little past midnight a little 
breeze drifted up out of nowhere and the grasses rustled gently to 
themselves. Except for these little eerie noises, nature makes to 
herself in the dead of the night, everything was intensely still. 
Nothing was heard in the car except three variations of the word 
“snore.” 

All at once a clump of grass waved ever so lightly. A shadow 
just a little darker than the grass edged silently up. It paused on 
the doorstep to reconnoiter. Then, without a sound, it vanished. A 
hair raising ye!l came from the other occupant of the lower berth, as 
he awoke to a convulsive movement at his side. His eyes bulged 
with horror as a monstrous shape towered in the open doorway and 
was gone. A strangled cry came echoing out of the moonlight and 
it was over. The uproar of the second man woke up the last mem- 
ber of the group just in time to feel the car shake to the lion’s 
leap and see him vanish in the night. The next day they located a 
little pile of bones, a few shredded garments, and his boots with his 
feet still sticking inside. Their only consolation that was left, was 
that their comrade had died “with his boots on.” 

During the mating season the male lion, as a general rule, is far 
more aggressive than any other part of the year. Long and bitter 
fights with his own sex are only too frequent and they very often 
result in the death of one or the other. Natives have brought to me 
two dead male lions, which have died from sheer exhaustion after 
one of their fights. During these seasons the lions roar more fre- 
quently than usual. I have heard them in February and March es- 
pecially, as early as 5 o’clock in the afternoon and as late as 8 
o'clock in the morning, while during other months hardly any noise 
is noticeable and the hunter is forced to look for other evidences of 
their presence. This should prove without any doubt that lions ao 





The writer and his hunting horse “Tony” 















not roar during their nightly hunts, as is thought to be the case. 
More than once I have heard people say that the lions thru their 
roaring will attract the game, but I contradict that statement em- 
phatically as my own observations have proven that these lords of 
the animal kingdom will sound their deep and challenging roar 
:fter they kill their prey. And from this I conclude that he is noti- 
fying his comrades to share his meat, as he is very fond of com- 
pany, and I have never seen less than two lions at such a feast. 
During my many years of observations I have found them in all 
kinds of groups. Once six female lions, another time four male 
lions, then again two male lions and two female lions, etc., the larg- 
est number I have ever seen being six male lions and five female 
ions. As a rule they run by twos or fours. 


“QO FAR I have narrated only successes and even breaks in this 
"game, but I think it only fair to tell at least one of my fail- 
ures. It was in the wee sma’ hours of the night, inky black, and 
neither moon nor stars were shining, when a lion rushed us back 
with very little ceremony. A friend of mine out to try his first hunt, 
had heard a tremendous concert the night before, and was wild to 
go and round up some of the singers. It was so dark we merely went 
by faith that night, but we finally reached the section we desired 
to hunt and we were just barely there when a lion came toward us 
with tremendous bounds. 


We heard him tearing along at a great rate, but we might as well 
have been blind for all we could see as our hand up in front of our 
face was as visible as if it wasn’t there at all. We at once assumed 
1 “back-to-back” position and began to work our way back whence 
we came. Mr. Lion eased down his stride and yet came rizht along, 
too, about 60 feet away, I should judge, but not satisfied at all 
with his venture he again caused us to quicken our pace. There was 
yet no faint sign of daylight. We began to wonder if there ever 
would be. The situation was rather tense. How far we retreated | 
never knew, as all I could think of was that terrible thing in front, 
ready to tear us apart, if we should stumble and fall. At last we 
felt ourselves ease down into a little circular hollow, out of the 
bottom of which we could watch the skyline. We: decided to stay 
and wait for daylight. 

It seemed like time dragged endlessly, but at last a faint gray 
light came stealing over the hollow and we were able to see the 
sights on our guns. We at once began to retake the ground we had 
lost so vaingloriously the night before. What was our surprise to 
find not one, but several lions had staged a little play on us. When 
we reached the place where we had been routed so suddenly, we 
noticed on a kno.! quite a little distance away a whole crew of them. 
lhe lord and master of this bunch sat a little way apart from the 
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Mr. Siedentopf’s twenty-ninth lion 


three ladies, who were still leisurely chewing on a gnu killed the 
night before. One of them was hungrier than the other, for she was 
standing with her paws on the carcass, tearing great chunks of meat 
from the body. The “boss” was watching the procedure with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

All at once he noticed us. He rose in a terrible rage, eyeing us 
with extreme hatred. His mane bristled and he switched his tail 
viciously. My blood began to pound. I was in hopes he would 
charge us like he did the night before, and told my friend not to 
shoot. But alas! The old cuss didn’t have the nerve. He merely 
turned his tail and ran. A shot from our guns only increased his 
speed. He vanished in a perfect whirlwind of haste. In the mean- 
time the three ladies made themselves very conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, leaving us the field of battle with a half-eaten gnu as the 
spoils of war. You can well imagine that our feelings were inex- 
pressible. 

Every one of us will form a different opinion of the lion when 
he finds him in his own lair, or merely in a circus. It is something 
for a red-blooded sportsman to learn from his own experiences the 
feeling, which will invariably come when he meets this King of 
Beasts face to face, and to feel the thrill of satisfaction and the 
glow of pride that grips him, when the long-sought-for and mighty 
trophy lies still at his feet. He is still a “Monarch,” even tho he 
be a fallen one. 





| 

| : : 

| Indian Day 

HEN the Grass-Moon (April) dies, the Planting-Moon Told him the oyste: and the quahang (clam) were good to eat. 


(May) comes. Many seeds are put into the earth that 

we may have food in our lodges when the Hungary-Moon (Feb- 

| ruary) is here. That will be good. The Old People and Little- 
| Robes (children) will be happy. 

j In the long-ago-time the first corn seed was brought to the 
Indians by Corn Bringer (Mother-Corn). When she first came 
Powerful-Whirlwind was about to attack the people. Mother- 
Corn turned herself into Cedar-Tree. Whirlwind struck Cedar- 
Tree, injuring her, but she threw out first an ear of red corn, 
then a yellow, then a b!ack, at last a white ear, the four sacred 
colors. Mother-Corn then gave the four sacred ears of corn to 
the people. “My people, this corn is for you. You shall plant 
the seeds so that after three moons die you can offer the corn 
to the Gods, also. This will tell the Gods that I was once up in 
the Blue and was sent down to give food to the people.” 
Mother-Corn taught the people the sacred rights of the Corn- 
Bundle. She showed them how to plant the seed and hoe the 
corn, with a hoe made from the shoulder blade of a buffa.o. 
She then returned to the East which was her home. 

When the White-Man came, the Red-Man said, “Brother, I 
see with my eyes that you are starving. I see that you are 
poor, that you have no clothes; I pity you. I will show you 
how to make clothes from the hides of wild beasts.” The Red- 
Man taught his White-Brother how to raise corn, beans, pump- 
kin, celery, buckwheat. How to gather wild roots and berries. 








He showed his White-Brother how to make sugar from the sap 
of the maple. Taught him how to make the snowshoe, the 
birch canoe, the moccasin, the neckyoke for carrying sap and 
water. Showed him how to raise tobacco, that he might smoke 
the pipe of reverence and friendship. Told him to gain wisdom 
by observing the Great-Mystery (Nature.) 

For much are we indebted to our Red-Brother, but we for- 
get. An Indian never forgets. Friendship and brotherly love is 
strong in his heart. You need not have wordly possessions for 
in his eyes, a clean heart means far more than these. He has 
long listened to the Councils of the White-Father but the dogs 
are still howling around their lodges. 

We have many holidays, why not a National Indian Day. 
The American people owe it to him. We should know more 
about the Indian. Make his heart glad. For, the Red-Man has 
a heart which throbs as warmly as the heart of his White- 
Brother. He has been praying for Indian Day for many win- 
ters past. His medicine tells him that this will lead to the bet- 
terment of conditions, for the Indian citizen. They are citi- 
zens now. 

Read this Speaking Leaf (letter) and work for an Indian 
Day, the Fourth Friday of the Hunting-Moon (September) of 
each Great-Sun (Year). That is the day they would like. 

“MorNING-EAGLE.” 
(C. F. Schuster. ) 
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Circle—Stripping a 15-pound native. 
Right—A crew at work. 


Left—Where every silvery streak leaping from the water comes 
in response to nature’s urge to propagate the species 


Oval—Seining the river for stripping. 
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The Romance of Trout 


N THE commonplace train of events which 

make up the average routine of man’s ex- 
istence we occasionally catch glimpses of a 
better nature, a nature which lifts the soul in 
exalted phantasy and we see life in a new 
light of romance. The veil is lifted for the 
moment and the eye beholds a finer, a more 
beautiful skein in the tangled web of life. 
We behold new wonders at our feet and the 
drab monotony of existence is elevated to a 
higher plane even as the thorny cactus takes 
on deepepr tints in the rosy glow of a desert 
sunset. 

But only for the moment. The veil again 
falls and in the hard light of mid-day we 
again behold—only a cactus. Gone is the 
glamor from its prickly stalks, and the rosy 
tints remain but an intangible memory. 

Who ever read of the romance of a fish? 
In all the category of nature’s plant and 
animal life there is probably no subject 
seemingly more cold or more insensate to 
feeling than the denizens of a cold mountain 
lake or stream. Seldom has the fish been 
made the subject of any romantic odes since 
the tales of its amours are usually lost be- 
hind the veil of man’s sight and understand- 
ing. 

Yet it is with the romance of fish that we 
propose to deal in spite of a cold and clammy 
prejudice which popular fancy seems to 
throw about our subject, the native trout 
from the cold, alpine waters of Strawberry 
Reservoir in Utah. That romance we pro- 
pose to depict in all the heat of our amorous 


Brig Robinson 


subject as far as the limits of our under- 
standing will permit. 


UNE arrives before the heat of summer 

suns have sufficiently warmed the waters 
of the famous Strawberry for our subjects to 
begin mating. The state is in the heat of its 
annual work stripping the fish of eggs for ar- 
tificial propagation and readily furnishes a 
guide in the person of Jack Tingey, chief 
deputy warden, for the trip on which we pro- 
pose to take the readers of this tale. A 70- 
mile drive thru a series of beautiful canyons 
including the famous fishing grounds of the 
Provo River and Daniels Creek takes us over 
the divide at nearly 9,000 feet and we begin 
a descent into the great Uinta Basin where 
the melting snows from hundreds of peaks 
join the turbulent and roily waters of the 
mighty Colorado River in eastern Utah. 

A short descent carries us in full view of 
the reservoir and there unfolds a large in- 
land lake covering some 70 square miles to 
a depth of 30 to 50 feet formed by construc- 
tion of two small dams, which effectively 
stop the only outlets. That lake holds a pe- 
culiar interest for sportsmen, who had passed 
thru the upland valley before the needs of a 
growing civilization for irrigation water re- 
sulted in the impounding of so large an in- 
land sea. The time was only a few years 
back when a series of small streams flowed 
thru the valley to add their contribution to 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

The trout at that time seldom attained a 


growth greater than a few pounds, but when 
the impounded waters deepened they devel- 
oped to the proportions of salmon weighing 
10, 15, even 20 pounds. 

For a few miles we have been following 
along a winding lane of willows, which flank 
the banks of a small tributary to the Straw 
berry, but now depart from the main high 
way to follow a well marked roadway to th: 
right on which we soon reach our destina 
tion again on the banks of the small tribu 
tary, where we get our first glimpse beyon:! 
the veil which shrouds the love making o! 
most water folk. 


A SMALL picket dam has been built her 
by the state to prevent the big trou 
from making their way too far up the shall 
streams, where they may become landlock: 
in the rapid fall of the stream depth whic 
marks this period of the year. On the dow 
stream side of the picket dam literal to: 
of fish seek to scale the improvised structu 
making tremendous leaps of 3 or 4 feet on 
to be thrown back by the pickets. He 
thousands of fish come annually to strugg 
against man’s will in response to the etern 
call of nature to propagate the speci 
Man has left several miles of the windi 
stream between this point and the reserv: 
and it is by his will that thousands of to 
of vigorous fighting trout are forced to 
all their love matching below the dam. 
his cooler judgment man knows best, real 
ing that once those fish reach the more sh 
low waters higher up stream they will 1 











abandon their nests until their work is fin- 
ished tho the rapidly falling stream may land- 
lock thousands. 

Following Tingey’s guidance we stealthily 
approach a long rocky ripple farther down 
stream and are witnesses to the love making 
scenes of thirteen big lake trout in the full 
heat of their spring time amours. Five pairs 
of the big fish lie practically motionless rest- 
ing in circular basins their backs more than 
half exposed above the surface of the water 
depositing the eggs and fertilizing fluid. One 
other pair appears to be engaged in scouring 
out the circular basin among the rocks while 
he thirteenth is scouting around in search 
of something. Presently the single fish be- 
gins to work and with his tail and the aid 
of the running water soon moves the rocks 
for a fairly large depression in the ripple. 
Only a few minutes are taken and the fish 
then begins to scour out the basin with his 
tail removing all foreign vegetation and moss 
and leaving only a clean bowl. The nest 
completed, the male now lies quietly to wait 
for the coming of the female to be attracted 
by his beauty and the nest he has provided— 
a common practice for trout yet the casual 
passer-by does not see beyond the veil and 
beholds only a small school of the fish strug- 
gling in the shallow ripples. 


TPHE male comes ahead of the female to 

prepare the nest as an inducement to 
mating. On the arrival of the female the 
nest may not be to her liking and the two 
together will begin remodeling and _ refur- 
nishing the watery apartment for the mating. 
The eggs are deposited, their surfaces covered 
with a sticky substance which adheres to the 
rocks during the period of incubation. The 
deposited eggs are generously sprinkled by 
the male and the work completed, the mating 
closes with the couple working its way back 
into the reservoir to remain for the balance 
of the season. 

Thus the spring love making is over but 
not so peacefully as we would be led to be- 
lieve by the scenes we have just witnessed. 
Nature’s law of the survival of the fittest has 
a place in these short romances but we must 
search further for the evidences. 
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Farther down stream two husky game war- 
dens are dragging a net thru a deep pool, 
while a third and fourth poke along the 
edges to scare out any fish in hiding. The 
fish are presently pulled into shallow water 
and the stripping work begins. The fish are 
cleaned of their eggs and sperm and thrown 
back into the lake where after a few moments 
of dizziness they soon revive none the worse 
for their artificial mating. The eggs are 
washed and packed carefully for transport- 
ing to man-built hatcheries in the warmer 
valleys below, where they are artificially 
hatched and raised to fingerling size before 
being again removed to their natural abodes 
in the icy waters of some alpine lake or 
stream. 

The male of the species is readily recog- 
nizable by his battle scars if not by other 
markings, the scars being borne a tribute to 
the fighting zeal of this gamy fish. The 
fights between male rivals over the matings 
are common at this season but are said to 
be more common this year by reason of the 
low waters bringing the fish in closer con- 
tact, with a resultant greater rivalry. Here, 
then, is the evidence of nature’s immuta- 
ble law, the survival of the fittest. Thru 
this means as well as the choice of the fe- 
male, the breeding is selective rather than 
indiscriminate. 

But there is a further factor. The actual 
killings of trout from these jealous combats 
are negligible, but the scars form a means 
of entrance for a fungus growth of which 
only the stronger can rid themselves. 


ONTINUING downstream we come to a 

fish trap built for gathering eggs for 
artificial propagation. A series of logs form 
a V-shaped dam with a small opening up 
stream. The water at the base of the dam 
is boiling with floundering fish attempting to 
scale the walls of the dam only to be thrown 
back by a projecting wire screen and picket 
fence. After some time of this struggling 
they find an opening in the dam and enter a 
second dam where they are trapped to await 
for man’s artificial stripping process. A sin- 
gle drag of a net thru this small reservoir 
yields about 300 pounds of shimmering, fight- 
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ing natives weighing from a few pounds to 
as high as 12 and 15 pounds each. 

More than two tons are stripped in the 
course of a few hours, and in a single day 
deputy wardens have taken approximately 
1,380,000 fish eggs from this source during 


the spawning season. At this rate with the 
drain of tons of trout taken annually by 
sportsmen from the reservoir it would seem 
that trout must soon diminish in the reser- 
voir. The natural spawning facilities in the 
tributary stream, however, are limited, and 
the fatality among fish naturally hatched is 
so great that the state is more than able to 
offset the disadvantage of removing the eggs 
by replanting many hundreds of thousands of 
the fingerling fish in the reservoir. 

The process of packing the eggs is inter- 
esting of note, tho we have completed the 
principal text of our yarn. The eggs are 
stripped into dish pans and washed clean. 
They are next allowed to stand from one to 
three hours exposed and during this time the 
sticky substance disappears and the eggs 
harden for packing. The packing is done in 
a large wooden box about the size of an or- 
dinary trunk, each containing twelve trays 
and three separate compartments for ice. 
The trays are further subdivided into sec- 
tions and each section is carefully packed 
with wet, spongy moss on which about one 
quart of the eggs wrapped in a piece of wet 
cheesecloth is placed. 

As the ice melts it drips down on the eggs, 
keeping them cogl and fresh and making it 
possible to transport the eggs for long dis- 
tances. Packed in such compartments the 
eggs have been successfully sent from Utah 
to Maine and to the Hawaiian Islands on 
the west. 

Fishing on this reservoir is closed until 
July 1, at which time the spawning has been 
finished and most of the fish have gone back 
into the reservoir. At this time, however, 
the hundreds of sportsmen who swarm to the 
Strawberry tramp thru the waters of the 
creek and many hundreds of thousands of 
eyed trout eggs are smashed before the period 
of incubation is finished and the state is con- 
sidering the advisability of closing this stream 
to all fishing until later in the summer. 





| How 


Beaver Stole the Fire i 


A Nez Perce Legend 


(Compliments of Maj. Chas. S. Moody) 


+ 


ONG ago there were no men and women in the world. Birds 

and animals and trees talked as men do now. They also 
walked about. In those days only Pine Trees had the secret of 
fire. They would not tell it to anyone else. No one could have 
a fire unless he were a Pine, no matter how cold it was. One 
winter it was so cold the animals nearly all froze to death. 
They called a council. They wanted to steal the fire from the 
Pines. 

Now, on Grande Ronde the Pines were also holding a great 
council. They had lighted a great fire to warm themselves. 
Guards stood around the fire to keep off all animals. But 
Beaver hid under a bank near the fire before the guards took 
their places so they did not see him. A live coal rolled down 
the bank and Beaver hid it in his breast and ran away. Pine 
trees started after him. When they came close Beaver dodged 
from side to side. Other times he ran straight ahead. That is 
why Grande Ronde River winds in places and is straight in 
others. 


When they ran a long ways Pine Trees grew tired. They 
stopped on the river banks. So many stopped there and so close 
together that even today one can hardly get thru them. A few 
kept on after Beaver and stopped here and there. These also re- 
main here and there along the river bank. 

A few Pines kept close after Beaver. So did Cedar. Cedar 
said, “I will run to the top of the hills and see how far he is 
ahead.” So Cedar ran to the top of the hill. Beaver was far 
ahead. He was just diving into the Snake River where the 
Grande Ronde joins it. Beaver swam across Snake River and 
gave fire to the willows standing on the bank. Farther on he 
gave fire to the birches and to the other trees, so now all trees 
have fire. Since that time Indians may get fire by rubbing two 
sticks together. 

Cedar still stands on the very top of the hill. He is very, 
very old. His top is dead. The chase was a long one. You 
may know this for there are no other Cedars for hundreds of 
miles. Old men point to Cedar and say, “There is old Cedar. 
He stands just where he stopped when he chased Beaver.” 
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A Bear Hunt in Northern California 


(THE cool October day seemed to put pep 

and life into us as we drove along the 
Redwood Highway in Humboldt County, en 
route to the end of civilization so far as auto- 
mobiles are concerned—Hyampom, the out- 
fitting point to one of the few good hunting 
places still left in California. Here we were 
met by one of our guides, George Knowles, 
and were packed in 9 miles to his hunting 
headquarters 111 miles from a railroad. Nu- 
merous deer crossed the trail; we saw a herd 
of five in the river. Gray squirrels scampered 
here and there. We were going to hunt bear, 
so we hurried on. 

When we arrived at the cabin Jim Trimble, 
George’s partner, greeted us. Upon inquir- 
ing why the dogs were all wet and apparent- 
ly worn out, he said they had been out all 
morning on a bear track, which they had ta- 
ken up while following him down to the 
Trinity River, but a short distance from the 
cabin. Anyhow our party was now complete 

George, Jim, Jes, the writer and five dogs. 

It was late in the afternoon when we ar- 
rived at the cabin, too late to hunt. We set 
up our rifles, unpacked the duffle at the same 
time enjoying the thoughts of eating buck 
steaks which Jim was turning while they 
sizz'ed in the pan over the kitchen stove. 
Smokes and hunting stories of the past took 
up the evening, and like good hunters—early 
to bed and early to rise helps get the game. 


HEN I was awakened by a disturbance 

in the kitchen and looked out at the 
small crescent moon, I thought perhaps one 
of the dogs had got into the house; it seemed 
I had been asleep only a few riinutes. Be- 
fore I could give any thought to the situation 
George called out, “Come on, fellows; it’s 
going on 6 o’clock.” My watch said 5 past 5, 
so George didn’t lie. 

We had a breakfast that you read about 
but seldom get. Almost before we had fin- 
ished, George asked Jim to help him saddle 
up, and Jim began to look around for a few 
scraps to give the dogs for a light breakfast, 
as they probably would run hard that day. 
Shortly after daylight we were on our way to 
a large acorn patch some five miles away. 
George said, “Feeding place for a couple of 
big ones; I saw their tracks day before yes- 
terday.” 











F. J. Rogers and brown bear shot in Trinity 
County, California 


Frank J. Rogers 





F. J. Rogers (left) and Jim Trimble (right), the 
guide’s partner, and the brown bear hide tacked 
on the barn to dry 


After riding about 3 or 4 miles George 
pointed out the acorn patch. Jim dismounted 
and they discussed their plans. Jim was to 
go ahead with the dogs and we would follow 
George on high ground, and should the dogs 
get track of a bear which should take them 
out of hearing distance, Jim would come up 
on some high point and fire two shots in 
succession. 

Jim departed with the dogs on chains, and 
George was telling us about a big bear that 
was treed in a large ‘pine just a few yards 
awav, when Bugle, the lead dog of his pack, 
commenced barking and baying in tones that 
made the mountain sides reverberate. George 
listened, and turning his horse he said, “He’s 
on a hot track, boys; come on.” Before we 
had gone 200 yards we heard the rest of the 
dogs barking, and by the noise could tell 
Jim had turned them loose. They headed 
down the mountain after Bugle, and, we 
hoped, one of the big ones George had spok- 
en of. 

I followed George but a short distance 
when I wished I was as good a horseman as 
the Prince of Wales is reputed to be. Gee 
whiz! We started down that mountain, straight 
down, thru brush, over logs and boulders, 
and as we neared the river we went full 
speed thru small creeks. Once the horse 
jumped one. I went up in the air, it seemed 
like 10 feet, but luck was with me—the sad- 
dle was under me when I lit. We forded the 
river, and after going up the mountain away 
from the rush of the water, George stopped 
to listen for the dogs. To the right and close 
to the ridge we heard them. “He’s treed, 
hurry,” George said. 


GOING up the mountain horseback was 

more to my liking than going down. We 
were about half way up when we heard the 
dogs barking and going pell-mell down the 
mountain, toward the river and but a short 
distance to our right. The bear had come 
down the tree and was headed for the river 
again, so we turned and started another 
break-neck race down the mountain not very 
far behind the dogs. The bear crossed the 
river again and while looking for a good 
place to ford we were joined by Jim. “It’s a 


big brownie,” he said, as he hurried past to 
follow the dogs. 

While we were crossing the river the dogs 
sort of changed their tune a bit, and George 
informed us that the bear was treed. About 
150 yards from the river, there he was, lying 
on a limb of a pine tree some 30 or 40 feet 
from the ground. The dogs were barking, 
growling and pawing into the ground at the 
bottom of the tree. “Take your time,” Jim 
said; “don’t get excited.” 

I have often shot a .22 at a small can 
swinging on a string, and when I attempted 
to sight my rifle the bear seemed as if he 
was on a string. I followed him for a couple 
of swings and when the sights lined up right 
I pulled the trigger. Wham! Down he came. 

George cautioned me to be sure and throw 
in another cartridge as soon as possible. This 
I did almost before the bear hit the ground, 
and believe me, folks, I had him covered. It 
was unnecessary; the bear hardly moved. The 
guides took care of the bear, and then all of 
us went down to the river and ate a lunch of 
jelly sandwiches which Jim fixed up while 
getting breakfast. 

About two hours later we went back to the 
bear and looked him over. It was a brownie 
and guess weight (by the guides) was over 
400 pounds. Anyhow, by actual measure its 
hide was over 6 feet long. 

Oh, yes, I nearly forgot to add that the 
third party, mentioned as Jes, was the wife 
that’s why there was no argument as to who 
should shoot the first bear. 


Note.—The trailing of bears with hounds, once 
considered royal sport, is rather deteriorating, 
due to objections to it from stockmen, sportsmen 
and game conservationists. We have engaged 
considerably in this kind of sport ourselves, as 
has also Theodore Roosevelt. We have always 
maintained that one who claims there is no 
sportsmanship (or sport) in following a pack of 
hounds on the bear trail cannot have been on 
many bear-trailing trips. It is far more sports- 
manlike than some phases of still-hunting bears— 
for instance, baiting with dead stock, quite a 
common habit. Yet, as the hand-writing seems 
to be on the wall for bear trailing to cease as one 
of the ends to game conservation, we shall make 
no particular fuss when it is outlawed, as it 
seems certain to be in the near future. However, 
we personally see much to commend in_ bear 
trailing as a sportsman’s pastime. When it dies 


for good, however, we shall not be a mourner at 
It probably will be for the bet 


the obsequies. 
ter.—Editor. 





George Knowles is some cook; his frying-p< 
bread, so-called, was mighty good at that 
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FISHING SCENES ALONG THE 
in a their names were Sam, John, Bill 
(Photo by Vogt.) 2.—A 32-pound “‘musky.”’ 3.—Helen Dick- 
one of Vogt’s pupils, tickled over her first catch—a 4%-pound bass. 
4.—Vogt lands a 32-pound ‘“‘musky.” 5.—The large 
The smaller one is a great northern 
on a 9'4-foot, 
(Photo by North- 

x caught 


1.—Four fishermen sat row; 


Joe. 


oto by Vogt.) 
is a “musky,” weight 32 pounds. 
weight 201%4 pounds. Both fish 
e split bamboo fly rod. Notice spots on the pike. 
6.—Dr. S. Morikubo holding a 30-pound 
Vogt on 3%-ounce, 5%-foot rod, single bass fly and small 


were landed 5Y- 


Pacific.) musky” 


W. G. 


CROIX RIVER, WISCONSIN 


Vogt landing or beaching a “musky” on fly rod. He lands 
“muskies” by placing left hand under gill. (Photo by Northern Pa- 
Vogt teaching little Alice Tenny things about sunfish. (Photo 
9.—M. M. Goodsill landed a 15-pound “musky” on a 
914-foot, 6-ounce fly rod in the St. Croix River. (Photo by Vogt.) 10.— 
Vogt teaching Boy Scouts bait casting for bass. (Photo a 
Shaner.) 11.—W. C. Vogt unhooking a great northern pike caught on 
fly rod, bass fly with spinner. Note left hand under gill, right hand re- 
(Photo by Northern Pacific.) 12.—One of Vogt’s pupils 
bass. (Photo by Vogt.) 


Ss. 
spinner. 7. 
all 
cific.) 8.- 
by David Tenny.) 


by 


moving hook. 
lands her first 
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BY EL COMANCHO- 








£32 4 4 64 





I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho. 











When the Hot Winds and the Grasshoppers Came 


F YOU want to hear a story all you have 

to do is to say “grasshoppers” to anyone 
who happened to have been living west of 
the Missouri River in 1874; you will cer- 
tainly get your story! 

It will be a wild narrative covering the ob- 
server’s experiences during an insect plague 
of unbelievable proportions for those of us 
who were there and saw the earth crawl 
with an inch deep mass of live insects! 

Seven times before beginning with 1857 
and coming some time apart each time, grass- 
hoppers had come swarming out of the sky 
to destroy crops and spread destitution over 
the new land, but never, until 1874, did we 
who lived in the new grassland settlements 
know what grasshoppers could do when they 
gathered their friends and neighbors and 
hopped off with a gale of wind to drive them 
forward. 

These grasshoppers were the same small, 
brown, well-winged insects that you can find 
rather numerously about any sunflower patch 
in the corn country today. They seem to be 
especially fond of living in sunflower and oth- 
er weed patches and along the streams where 
they can get into willow patches; why this 
is true I could never find out. All I know is 
that it is true and you can find thousands of 
them in such places any day in summer. 

Today they eat just as much per “hopper” 
as they did then, but their numbers are not 
so great so they destroy less than enough to 
be noticeable and humanity therefore takes 
little account of so small a thing. 


yp 1874 IT was different, vastly different, 

brother, let me tell you—and I was there 
and saw and experienced what can happen 
when swarms of insects take charge of the 
world and leave all humanity helpless—yes, 
and hopeless besides! 

The destructive grasshopper of the early 
visitations is the “Rocky Mountain locust or 
grasshopper” native to the high, dry deserts 
just east of the Rocky Mountains from Mon- 
tana to Mexico. Here the insect abounds at 
all times but nobody knows how or why they 
appeared in such swarms as they occasionally 
did in the early years. 

They were a plague to all settlers each 
time they came, but never were so bad as in 
1874, which is the “grasshopper year” of ear- 
ly western history well remembered by every- 
one who passed thru it. 

Up to July, 1874, the whole of Eastern 
Nebraska was a field of promise for the set- 
tlers who had by that times established 
fields. All crops were growing beautifully 
and everyone was happy for a year of great 
prosperity was in sight. On that day a south 
wind began to blow with the coming of sun- 


rise—a warm, sultry wind that made breath- 
ing difficulty and caused everyone to perspire 
very freely. 

As the sun climbed higher the wind in- 
creased in volume and in heat and by noon 
corn and other crops began to wilt; by 4 
o'clock that afternoon everyone knew that 
the crops were done for—killed as they stood 
in the fields by a gale of wind as hot as tho 
it came thru a furnace! Hope was dead and 
people faced the serious business of saving 
everything eatable that could possibly be sal- 
vaged in any way. 

A very few crops were not greatly injured; 
these were the small grains such as wheat 
and others, which merely ripened prematurely 
and could be used as food tho the grain was 
much shriveled and not well filled out—yet 
it was good; cabbages, potatoes and a few 
bulb and root crops could be saved if handled 
quickly. 

For three days this hot wind continued to 
blow unceasingly and each day saw the de- 
struction of more green things and hope died 
out. Feverishly people worked to save, one 
way or another, al] that could be saved but 
the sun looked down on the fourth day on 
a quiet, dead, dried up land strickened in 
midgrowth. Surely that was hardship enough; 
but we did not yet know how far destruction 
could be carried nor how much humanity can 
go thru and still survive—that was yet to be 
demonstrated. 

By the early part of August people had ac- 
cepted the visitation of Fate and had begun 
to adjust themselves and make preparations 
for a hard year until next season’s crops could 
be grown—and then it happened. 

About 11 o’clock one morning people be- 
gan to notice grasshoppers on the paths and 
in the streets where grasshoppers were not 
usually present; they kept dropping and more 
and more appeared on the ground until the 
earliest settlers who had been thru two or 
more “grasshopper years” cast an eye toward 
the sun and the secret was out. 


C@¢*RASSHOPPERS! The grasshoppers 
are coming!” That was the cry that 
ran from man to man and it made hearts 
turn cold for it meant a final visitation of 
destruction of such proportions that food not 
yet salvaged from the fields never would be 
and that meant still more privations for the 
women and children already on short rations. 
If one stood in the shadow of his house 
and looked up past the edge of the room to- 
ward the sun the air, as “deep” up as he 
could see, looked to be white with driving 
snowflakes! 
Each “snowflake” was the sunlight shining 
thru the wings of a flying grasshopper and 


there were millions of them—as thick in the 
air as flakes in a heavy snowstorm and the 
cloud of them was coming thicker and thick 
er, driven by a 20-mile northwest wind. 

They fell like rain—sounded like a heavy 
rain storm as they pattered down on thé 
ground and began to crawl up on the grass 
and green things. 

In an hour the ground was crawling with 
them; in another hour they were an inch 
deep on everything they could crawl over and 
green stuff, or rather what was left of what 
had been green stuff before the hot wind 
came a few weeks before, began to vanish as 
tho it were melting—the insects had begun 
to eat! 


Men sat dumb; there was nothing to d 
and everybody did it—just sat, dumb, help- 
less and hopeless and watched the destruction 
of the world before their eyes. 

We found out afterward that this great 
cloud of insects covered the states of Ne 
braska, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Montana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nevada, Colo- 
rado and Texas and the territories of Wyo- 
ming, Dakota and Idaho with the storm cen 
ter over eastern Nebraska! 

Many of these states had escaped the hot 
winds that had destroyed the crops in eastern 
Nebraska and surrounding territory and their 
crops were in flourishing condition wherever 
there were settlers to grow any crops. 


LL over the immense mileage affected, 

every green thing vanished in less than 
a single week and left nothing but a desert 
behind; the grasshoppers ate anything and 
everything that was alive and not too hard o: 
too woody for them to pick to pieces with 
their cutting teeth. 

Cabbage heads seemed to shrink and draw 
together and disappear within themselves un- 
til only a stump of the woody stalk remained, 
gnawed and stark; one man I heard say, 
“Look at my cabbage patch! Looks like a 
lotta lil pegs druve int’ th’ ground! An’ 
them was extry fine cabbages too! D— them 
grasshoppers!” 

I think his description fits better than any 
that I could give you. I saw the cabbage 
patch before and after the grasshoppers 
reached it and I can testify as to the entir: 
accuracy of his description; it did look like 
a lot of little pegs driven in the ground sure 
enough for not more than a couple of inches 
of woody fiber remained where the cabbages 
had been, and the “hoppers had even gone 
under the surface for the smaller roots! 

I saw onions eaten from the top straigh' 
down into the ground where the bulb and 
even the roots were eaten out in spite of the 
flavor and strength of the onion! 

Corn fields were eaten clean of every lea! 
and all the eatable parts of the stalks and lef 
a stark field of standing skeletons of stalks 
all gnawed down to the last hundredth of a 
inch that grasshopper teeth could get hold 0! 
Can you imagine such destruction? And tha 
done by a little insect as big around as 
slate pencil, brownish gray and an inch © 
inch and a half long! 

Yet I am telling you only sober fact that 
saw and know to be true. Grass was eaté 
down to the earth; fire could not have bee 
more thoroly destructive. Tree leaves we! 
eaten to the wood; fruit was eaten to t! 
seed and the seed cut off so it fell to t! 
ground; not a live thing in the vegetab 
world escaped more or less injury from bei: 











slightly gnawed to complete disappearance; 
-ven such manufactured things as some kinds 
f paper and some kinds of cloth were eaten! 


FVERYWHERE it was the same story of 
4 terrible, complete devastation such as 
ie who has not seen it cannot imagine for 
he whole landscape changed, almost in a sin- 
‘le day from one of verdure (or rather more 
the brown aspect of fall vegetation) to one 

f utter complete, absolute desert with not 
. thing growing, not a sign of any vegetable 
fe except the gaunt, leafless trees and the 
tark naked stalks of things too hard or fiber- 
ous to be eaten, such as constalks, sunflower 
stems, heavy weed stalks, etc. 

A more complete cleaning up of everything 
atable could not have been made if the 
country had been flooded with some terribly 
digestive acid to dissolve away all but the 
heavier things in the vegetable world and 
leave behind only the barren gray ground 
with the pitiful remnants of vegetable skele- 
tons stark against the gray earth here and 
there. It was awful, nothing less. 

Chickens, fowls, birds of all kinds and 
even some insect eating reptiles and small 
inimals were deprived of all else save insect 
food and they gorged on grasshoppers; many 
of them died from this diet; many other 
things left with nothing to eat starved be- 
cause the distance was too great for them to 
cross the zone of destruction. 

The grass eating animals such as prairie 
logs, rabbits and other like forms starved 
and died wholesale. Many thousands of the 
grasshoppers themselves died, either of star- 
vation or of some unknown cause, for the 
bodies were thick on the ground after the liv- 
ing horde had disappeared from the barren 
ground, which they did within a few days. 

Where they went or how I never knew, but 
it is likely that they flew on, a few with each 
wind, until they were gone, for the air was 
full of the flying insects going in all directions 
ind coming from all directions all the time 
the invasion lasted, and it would be very hard 
to determine when or where they went or 
how; they just gradually thinned out from a 
rawling mass an inch deep that moved like 
thick oil in all directions to gray earth 
strewn thickly with dead grasshoppers but 
vith less than enough of these to account for 

‘e-tenth of the whole horde. 


"P'HIS visitation of grasshoppers in 1874 

was the greatest insect plague the world 

s ever known outside of the Bible account 

the plague of locusts; never anywhere has 

history of man recorded anything like it, 

r can those who did not see it realize what 
nplete destruction can be 
omplished by uncountable 
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Early in 1875 Congress appropriated $30,- 
000 cash to be used by the society for the 
purchase of food and $150,000 for the pur- 
chase of clothing for sufferers in the various 
states affected by the grasshopper plague of 
1874. 

February 17, 1875, the Nebraska legislature 
provided for the issuing of $50,000 worth of 
state bonds “with which to buy seed for set- 
tlers affected by the grasshopper plague of 
1874.” 

By these combined relief measures thou- 
sands of settlers were able to stay thru the 
hardships following the plague until the next 
crops were harvested. 


OLLOWING the invasion and before the 

time of disappearance the grasshoppers 
had laid their eggs in the soil, litterly by the 
billions. These eggs were laid in holes in the 
ground and were in the formed of a sealed, 
glutinous package about the size of a slate 
pencil and an inch long and each packet con- 
tained likely about 100 eggs. These packets 
were so thickly placed that any clod, an inch 
or so square, would contain from one to four 
packets, and any square foot of ground would 





Rocky Mountain grasshopper 


likely average at least two packets to the 
surface-square inch. Each egg was about the 
size and shape of a medium sized ant egg 
and they were packed like a honey comb in 
a solid sealed mass. 

Nobody can describe the sight that greeted 
us when these eggs hatched in the early 
spring of 1875. Within a few days the earth 
again became a seething mass of small, soft, 
wingless baby hoppers of a tawny color and 
possessed of a consuming appetite. Again 
green things melted away as these creatures 
ate every available vegetable thing and grew 
as they ate. 

In a short time they passed thru several 
stages of transformation and finally obtained 
their wings; then as full fledged insects, 
obeying some strange grasshopper law, they 
“hopped off” about the last of May with the 
northerly winds and sailed away just as their 
ancestors had come to us the year before. 
They did not go away on any other than a 
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north wind, and they did go in myriads with 
every northerly breeze that came until they 
were all gone and we breathed freely once 
more. 


HEN on June 15, 1875, came another south 
wind and the dreaded cry “GRASSHOP- 
PERS!” went out again for they began to 
fall like a heavy rain once more just as they 
had come down out of the northerly wind a 
year before! 

Business stopped short; the people stood 
still, pale, filled with terrible dread for by 
this time the second planting of crops for that 
year were already up and grasshoppers now 
meant death to all vegetation and a hasty es- 
cape from the country for no one could stand 
another visitation of the plague of °74. 


The ground was covered as before with a 
crawling mass of insects but within an hour 
some one noticed that they were not eating 
the green stuff and were acting in a strange, 
sluggish way not in accord with what we 
knew of the active habits of the species. 

Hasty examination revealed a situation 
that gave us hope again for it was found that 
every single grasshopper we examined, of all 
those countless billions, was host to his own 
executioner! Just at the base of the fine, 
gauze wings on each insect was found a de- 
structive parasite in the form of a small, 
creamy-yellow colored, boring beetle, and 
each and every beetle was busy “digging in!” 
In a few hours the grasshoppers were dead in 
great numbers and the rest were in stupor 
preceding death. The danger was over! 

Can you imagine, brother, the joy and 
thankfulness that this little beetle cause? It 
was like a pardon coming to a condemned 
people—a reprieve to those about to die! 
Little or no damage was done to crops by 
this horde tho they outnumbered those of 
the previous year if anything. 


Y SUNDOWN few grasshoppers were left 

alive and then a cold rain set in and 
kept up for hours! That settled it, not a 
grasshopper could be found alive in the 
morning and their dead bodies had jammed 
the small drainage streams until they choked 
the channels and dammed the flood water 
back! 

This took away millions of the bodies to 
rot in piles in the beds of the water courses, 
which likely averted grave sanitary condi- 
tions from rotting masses that probably 
would have happened otherwise. 

About the houses and yards we swept and 
raked them up by wagon loads and buried or 
burned the dead masses. They were all over 
the ground but the hot sun of the next few 

days seemed.to make insect mum- 
mies of them and we felt no ill 








des of such small creatures. 
Settlers, thru no fault of their 
, were reduced in twenty-four 
irs from comfortable circum- 
ces to beggary. 
overnor Furnas of Nebraska, 
September 8, 1874, appointed 
elief committee of twenty of 
most prominent men in the 
, and these men formed an 
‘rporated body known as the 
raska Relief and Aid Society. 
> body organized relief work 
received, up to January 8, 
5, $37,279.73 in money and 
it an equal amount in cloth- 








Thy Voice 


Come break the weary silence of the hours 
With thy sweet voice! 
And sun’s red afterglow doth kiss the flowers, 
Crowns purple peaks with halo, and the trees. 
Hushed are the song of birds that all day long 
Made glad my heart with plaintive minstrelsy, 
And hushed the murmuring stream which glides along 
Thru dark’ning meadow-land to join the sea. 
When lightless all the world—enthralls by night— 
Save the faint flash of firefly o’er the lake, 
That changes now to scarlet, now to white— 
Draw near and speak, dear heart, my heart awake! thru 
Come—break the weary silence with thy voice. 


Jas. A. Fraser, B.D., Ph.D. 


The day draws on to eve, 


} effects from that source. 

| That catastrophe to the grass- 
hopper horde finished the species 
as a menace to man, for they 
| never came again, and the little 
yellow beetle was still on the job 
the last I knew of him, ten years 
or so ago; may his shadow never 
grow less and may his ancestors 
have a niche reserved, somewhere, 
where dead beetles will be happy, 
for his was a good job well done 
and without him we who went 
those two fearful years 


would have had to write a differ- 
ent story! To the little yellow 
beetle, Peace! 
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NY consistent reader of outdoor maga- 

zines can not help being impressed with 
the fact that more large bass are being taken 
with the passing of the years. The bass do 
not run overly large in wild waters as a rule, 
their very number militating against exces- 
sive size. Then, too, I think it will be found 
that transplanted bass, bass in new waters, 
manifest a tendency to larger size and heav- 
ier weight. Remember the original home of 
the species was comparatively restricted; now 
it is found in practically every state in the 
Union if not in every state. Continually 
come reports from California and other coast 
states of large fish caught, while a decade or 
two ago they were unknown out there. In 
the older sections of the country, in the 
bass’s natural range, an 8-pound fish is a 
large one indeed; yet today we are contin- 
ually hearing of bass weighing upwards of 
10 pounds that have been taken from some 
newly planted lake. 

The largest fish comes from the warmer 
waters; I think that will stand without argu- 
ment. Perhaps in warm waters the fish feed 
the year around, do not “sleep” part of the 
winter away, are busy eating, so continue to 
grow. Naturally there is a greater supply of 
food in warm waters than in cold; that in 
addition to the extended period of feeding 
would easily account for the record fishes 
coming from warm lakes and warmer cli- 
mates. We all know that record large-mouth 
come from Florida, tho I will not be sur- 
prised to find California pressing Florida in 
the years to come. It is simply surprising the 
way the West has come forward during the 


Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,’ “Casting 

Tackle and Methods” and other works 
for anglers. 


Cuapter VII.—Size anp WEICcHT oF Bass. 


NATURALLY large-mouth run the larger, 

those of Florida, as already remarked. 
bearing the palm for size and weight. While 
I have all the respect in the world for those 
southern monsters I could never feel that 
“inch for inch and pound for pound” they 
equaled in fighting ability the northern fish. 
There is not the “pep,” the “punch” in the 
water down there that there is up along the 
Canadian line. A great many of my friends 














Good casting water 


last ten years as a bass fisherman’s paradise, 
some good fish appearing from California 
and Washington. 














Where small-mouth are gamy 


disagree with me, but just the same I will 
take a 3-pound small-mouth from a swift river 
or cold Jake—but let that pass for now, we 
will discuss it later perhaps. 

While, as I said, large-mouth run_ the 
larger, some truly surprising small-mouth 
have been taken. I remember a number of 
years ago receiving a picture of an 8-pound 
10-ounce small-mouth taken from a Wiscon 
sin lake, which I refused to publish for ! 
did not then believe that that species could 
be found so large. Yet it was a true small 
mouth and measured 24% inches “from tip t 
tip” with a girth of 17% inches. I am pre 
pared today for anything in size. You wi! 
remember that Jordan and Evermann says, i! 
“American Food and Game Fishes,” “Th: 
maximum weight seems to be about 5 pounds 
An example caught in Lake Maxinkucke« 
18%4 inches long and 12 inches in circumfer 
ence weighed 4 pounds. The largest evé 
taken in that lake weighed 5 pounds.” So d 
you wonder I doubted when asked to belie, 
a small-mouth measuring 2 feet was ca} 
tured? Up to that time I had taken tl 
measurements and weights of “America 
Food and Game Fishes” as determining ho 
large a fish could grow. No book will ev: 
prevent a bass from growing larger. 

There are well authenticated instances « 
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You can count on this camera for good pictures 






No. 1A Pocket Kodak 


Series II 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 
f-7.7 and Diomatic shutter 


Pictures 2% x 4% 


Price $26 


Easily worked. The 1A, Series II, works easily 
with the minimum of attention from you. A mere 
turn of the lens mount sets the focus, and one 
motion opens the camera and snaps the front into 
position. 


Splendidly equipped. Before this camera came 


you would have looked in vain for such equipment 





A glance at your watch 


wa ep ge ll at the price. The Kodak Anastigmat lens £7.7 
gives you sharp pictures clear to the edge; the accu- 
racy of the Diomatic shutter and the assistance 
rendered by its dial, which picks out the right speed 





and stop to use, give you pictures that are properly 
exposed. Sharp negatives, correctly exposed, musz 
yield good pictures—pictures that are, photograph- 
ically, just as good as they can be. 





A glance at the Diomatic 
shutter dial tells the If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


timing 


_ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie xoisi cin 
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JAMISON BARBLESS 


The Hook with the Hump 
Humane —Sportsmanlike—Effective 








‘‘Smiling Bill” 
Goes Salmon Fishing 


HELLO IKE! 


Where have we been? We've been fishin’ 
and look at what we brought back. This 
baby was 44 inches long, weighed 24 pounds, 
and I had to talk nice to him for an hour and 
seventeen minutes before I could coax him 
to come ashore and have his picture taken. 
He was awfully bashful. Was caught on a 
fly tied by Fred Peet on a No. 6 Jamison 
Barbless Hook. The Rod wasa 5)4 oz. 94% 
foot Heddon Fly Rod, the reel was a Shake- 
speare Automatic, and the fish was taken at 
junction of Caines and Mirimache Rivers, 
75 miles from Fredericton, N. B., Canada, 
on the 19th of May, and landed nearly an 
hour after dark. 


There were three in our party, and we all 
took a lot of good fish. Those Salmon are 
some jumpers but they couldn’t get away 
from the Barbless. 

The good looking man on the left, trying 
to make out he caught the fishis Ed. Taylor. 
The funny looking guy is myself. Doc. 
Marcusson is behind the hill, but he was 
there when it come to catching Salmon. 


Yours, 
BILL JAMISON. 


P. S.—If you want to try the Caines River 
write to Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B., Can. 





TROUT and BASS FLIES 
AS 





Pat. 1924 





Hooks for Any Kind of Fishing 











CHARTER Catalog of Barbless Flies, and 


MEMBER ooks, Shannon Twin Spin- 
TZ AA Pe Goce ete estimonias 
THE 
W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 





739 S. California Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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small-mouth attaining a 
larger weight than did 
the fish which got me 
into so much trouble, 
tho at the time I was 
utterly unaware of it. 
Take the instance re- 


ferred to by Dr. Hen- 
shall in “The Book of 
the Black Bass.” The 


fish were taken from a 
pond into which a few 
small specimens had 
been placed by return- 
ing successful _fisher- 
men. Years went by, 
the bass multiplied and 
grew until some record 





specimens were cap- 
tured. So large were 


they that the fish-wise 
regarded them as large- 
mouth, tho careful and 


Home ’o the small-mouth. 





(Compliments of L. R. Veau.) 


length of 2 feet and a 











weight of 11 pounds 
* seems to savor of the 
tales of Munchausen. 
Such a fish would not 
be well formed, built 
on graceful lines, but 
would undoubtedly be 
of the “pot-bellied,” al- 
dermanic type. An over- 
ly large bass is never 
an object of beauty. 
The Star, an evening 
newspaper of Toronto, 
Canada, has been in 
the habit of giving a 
cash prize for the Jarg- 
est small-mouth caught 
each season. Follows 
the record fish for eight 











All set for a go with the bronze-backs 


scientific examination proved them true small- 
mouth. Follows the table of sizes and weights 
as given in the book just mentioned: 


Weight Length Girth 
8% lb. 22 = in. 184 in 
8% lb. 2214 in 18% in. 
8 Ib. 10 oz. 25 =in 183% in 
8 Ib. 12 0z. 23% in. 19 in. 
10. Ib. 25% in. 19 sin. 
11% lb. 25 = in. 21 ~=in. 


As the foregoing is authorative there can 
be no question as to its exactness, yet in 
“The Small-Mouthed Bass,” W. J. Loudon 
says: 

The largest small-mouthed bass ever taken was 
one captured by L. D. Boynton in Glen Falls 
Lake, New York State, on August 18, 1888, 
which weighed 8 pounds and 10 ounces, with a 
girth of 1834 inches, and a length of 2 feet 1 
inch. 


HAT fish is the third from the top in the 
list above as given by Dr. Henshall, ac- 
cording to whom there were three taken from 
the same water of greater weight. One won- 
ders at the apparent contradiction, tho I am 
free to confess that a small-mouth attaining a 


years, from 1902 to 1909 
inclusive: 6 pounds 4 
ounces, 5 pounds 13 
ounces, 7 pounds, 6 pounds 14 ounces, 6 
pounds 11 ounces, 7 pounds 3 ounces, 6 
pounds 8 ounces, 6 pounds 6 ounces. 

From which it will be discovered that a 7- 
pound fish is quite a rara avis. As already 
pointed out, I would not look for the largest 
specimens in the North, where the winters 
are long and cold, but in a more moderate 
climate where the fish feed all year thru. 
This much is true, the angler who takes a 
small-mouth of 5 pounds, or about, has every 
reason to congratulate himself. 

The relation between weight and size is 
always a matter of great interest to anglers 
and in order that the reader may see for 
himself how variable is the equation I append 
a list of ten small-mouth taken one season, 
with their weight, length and girth. Of 
course, this list could not be duplicated, for 
ten other fish would not show the same 
weights and measurements. Perhaps from it 
the reader may be able to strike an average, 
for an opinion as to what a fish of a certain 
length and girth should weigh. Much de- 

















In an early morning bass seek tle shallows and may be easily fooled with a bug 












pends upon the condition of the given speci- 
men, whether fat or lean, full or empty. Many 
is the large bass that has had its weight in- 
creased by a feed of shot, lead or other heavy 
material, to the shame of ambitious anglers 
be it said. 


UST what the relation is between size and 

weight has never been worked out sat- 
isfactorily. One can not say with certainty 
what a fish 17 inches long will weigh, not al- 
ways when the girth also is given, so much 
depends upon the form and condition of the 
fish. Take the following ten fish, weighing 
from 5 pounds to 5 pounds 9 ounces and note 
the variation in length and girth. 


No. Weight Length Girth 

1 5 Ib. 20 sin. 15 in. 

3 51lb. 2 oz. 195¢@ in. 14% in. 

} 5lb. 3 oz. 207% in. 15 in. 

j 51b. 6 oz. 22 in. 16% in. 

a 5lb. 7 oz. 215 in. 151% in. 

6 5 Ib. 74 oz. 21 sin. 18 in. 

F 7 Slb. 8 oz. 20 in. 17s in. 
: 8 5lb. 8S oz. 21 in. 14% in. 
9 5lb. 8 oz. 221 in. 1414 in. 

10 Slb. 9 oz. 19% in. 16 in. 


Nos. 8 and 9, for instance, are of the same 
girth, but No. 9 is 1% inches greater in 
length, and weighs exactly the same as No. 8, 
which is unusual. Note the differences in the 
measurements of the last five, weighing prac- 
tically the same. No. 10 is the shortest, has 
not the greatest girth, and yet weighs an 
ounce more than the others. Of course, we do 
not know of the fish’s condition or of the 
: stomach content, which should enter in. The 
: value of such a table is questionable and yet 
of interest. I would urge bass fishermen to 
make such measurements, also making note 
3 of physical condition and stomach content. 
for comparison and reference. From this ta- 

ble it would appear that a 20-inch fish weighs 
‘ in the neighborhood of 5 pounds, and as a 
5 rule one reaching 21 inches will crowd well 
toward 6 pounds. 

I have been unable to secure or compile 
any such data regarding the large-mouth, for 
my fishing for them has not resulted in any 
number of specimens above 6 pounds. Such 
1 record should consist of fish weighing 10 
pounds, or thereabouts, to be of utmost com- 
parative worth. You will find this true, the 
larger the bass the less symmetrical will it 
be in form, and less a thing of beauty. Aside 
from the mere matter of avoirdupois there is 
no great joy or pleasure in taking a record 
fish, for in the matter of gameness, activity, 
the medium sized fish possesses all the ad- 


vantage. 


UST what the future will bring forth is 

4 “ something of a problem, tho I confidently 
: expect to learn of larger fish being taken 
than any thus far. “Why?” First, because 
fish planted in new water, well supplied with 

atural food, will grow more rapidly, reach 

heavier weight than those in water from 

vhich the natural food has been well gleaned. 
Secondly, in much fished water the larger 

sh will grow increasingly shy and wary, 

ceding late at night and regarding with sus- 

cion all flashing lures and attractive artifi- 

il flies. There is no question in my mind 

it that fish do become “educated,” so to 

peak, and I could tell of wise bass, living in 


ertain well defined pools, for which I have | 


ngled in vain. That such fish should escape 
he hooks of intelligent and understanding 
shermen seems at first thought impossible, 
ut every experienced bass fan can bring il- 
istrations of the fact. Right now I know 
here a big, possibly a record bass, hangs 
it. I have seen him times without number, 
ive had him follow my lures questioningly 
d cast blase glance in the direction of my | 
ve bait; but never yet have I induced him | 
» touch lure or bait, tho that he has been 
ungry more than once passes without argu- 
‘ent. “Why will he not ‘take?’” The answer | 
he knows the meaning of a line and hook, | 








Good Huntin 


THE <¢ 
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awaits You 9 C 


OME to this vast forest-robed land 

where game is plentiful, where your 
hunting is bound to be rewarded by mag- 
nificent trophies. Canada offers that com- 
bination of virgin hunting-grounds and 
splendid means of access by which the 
sportsman is enabled to make his “kill” 
without undue expenditure of time and 
effort. 


Canadian National Railways, spanning the continent’s 
best game country, takes you into new territory—alive 
with game. Travel but a little way off the rail-route, 
and you are in a wilderness where your voice is the 
first to echo, your rifle the first to crack. 


Canada— great moose country—is also the natural 
range of animals rarely found elsewhere—deer, caribou, 
big horn sheep, mountain goat and bear. There are 
geese, ducks, partridge, prairie chickens—feathered 
game in abundance. 


For the hunting experiences of a lifetime, come to the 
“unspoiled country’ where game abounds. Let Ca- 
nadian National Railways transport you. For informa- 
tion as to open seasons and other details that will help 
you plan your trip, consult our nearest office. Ask for 
free copy of “Hunting in Canada’, an authoritative 
book describing the haunts of big game in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Or write 
C. K. Howard, General Tourist Agent, Montreal. 
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Offices: 


Boston 
833 Washington St 
Buffalo 
11 So. Division St 
Chicago 
108 W. Adams St 
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Cleveland 
948 Union Trust Bldg 


Detroit 
1259 Griswold St 
Duluth 
430 W. Supertor St 


Kansas City 
334-336 Ry .ExchangeBldg. 
Los Angeles 
603 So. Spring St 
Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave. South 
New York 
1270 Broadway 
Philadelphia 
Franklin Trust Bld¢. 
1500 Chestnut St 
Pittsburgh 

505 Park Bld 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
Portland, Ore. 
122 Third St 
St. Louis 
3065 MerchantsLacledeBldg. 
St. Pau | 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St 
Seattle 
second Ave 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 





Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street 


When the question of quality 
tackle comes up thereis never 
a doubt as to where ours fits 
in. Edward vom Hofe Tackle 
made thecapture of big game 
fish a pleasure. Its character 
stands out no matter where 
it is used. Our reputation 
was made long ago, and we 
maintain it by building and | 
selling honest goods. | 

| 





Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 





New York City 





Peck’s Barbless Hopper 


THE OUTSTANDING LURE OF THE CENTURY 
GETS THE BIG ONES AND HOLDS ’EM, TOO 


Bass and Trout 
Sizes—50c each. 
Three Assorted 
Patterns that 
will get fish 
anywhere. 
Postpaid $1.50. 


Write for de- 
scription of 


Peck’s Barblessgand Single Hook, Hook Nature 
Lures for Fly and Bait Casting. 


E. H. PECKINPAUGH CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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has “learned” from experience. Of course, 
I know what will happn, some boy with a 
cane pole and cotton line, shark hook baited 
with liver, will take him at last! 

My advice to those who have ambitions to 
capture a record fish is not to seek out virgin 
waters, there the fish run small as a rule, 
but go to much fished waters, in temperate 
climate, and fish, and fish, and fish. From 
what I have already said you will understand 
you must “bait your hook with your heart,” 
as Henry David Thoreau said long ago. It 
is the understanding and scientific angler 
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who after all will win out in the end, that in 
spite of what I just said about the small boy 
and his cane pole. You must be content to 
fish on unrewarded day after day, week after 
week, perhaps season after season, but if you 
stick to it you will win out; probably victory 
will come when least you expect it, and the 
fish will be taken from a water long fished 
by amateur and expert rodster alike. It is, I 
think, absolutely true that “There are larger 
fish in the water than ever have been cap- 
tured.” 
(To be continued) 


or 


Tackle Boxes 


O. W. Smith 


(THERE is no single article of equipment 

of greater importance than the tackle 
box, either for the fly man or plug caster. 
However, the two methods of angling are so 
utterly unlike that I think I will have to de- 
vote myself to the plugger and say, the 
flinger of feather minnows and lures of that 
ilk. Here’s the difficulty at the outset, if we 
include both classes of lures in the tackle 
box; two rods are required. The feather 
minnow and its relatives call for a fly rod, 


you can carry a whole outfit, very complete 
and convenient, the semi-portable box, with 
room for short rod, reels and all sorts of lure 

-a box to stick into the auto or carry in 
your hand—and lastly the compact box that 
will go into your pocket, or all but go in, 
that you may carry on your belt or from the 
shoulder. It instantly appears that there are 
many styles of the three types, three types 
being an arbitrary classification of my own. 
It is not to be expected that I will speak of 

















A good case; note the steels will go inside 


tho some ambitious casters use a long cast- 
ing rod, 5% or 6 feet. When I think of bait 
casting I think of the short rod, and when I 
talk of the tackle box for the bait caster it is 
with short rod and multiplying reel in mind. 
Just the same, I always carry a few of the 
feather minnow type of light lures in my 
tackle box, then I have ’em when I need 
’em. While I love the short rod and casting, 
I am coming more and more to the employ- 
ment of the fly rod. But let all that slide, 
we were to talk about tackle boxes. 

There are three types of boxes challenging 
your attention: the trunk-like affair in which 


all styles in this brief article, or that I will 
be able to discuss those I do speak of with 
any degree of thoroness. I can only hope 
to give the reader a bit of information. 
TRUNK-LIKE Boxes 

CAN pass this type with a single para- 

graph, for they are not on the market, 
being made to meet the need of individuals. 
I have actually seen tackle boxes of the sort 
so large and complete they were checked as 
baggage! Now, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure in having such an article with you 
on lake and stream for you are sure to have 
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Old reliables; left, square wood; right, long tin 


the bit of tackle you want, or the repair tool 
you require, but think of the trouble and 
awkwardness, as well as the weight. I am 
not strong for the trunk in actual fishing. 
The place for it is in the home. I have 
come to think there is nothing quite so handy 
in this style as a strong, well-made steamer 
trunk. In it the angler can carry everything 
from rods to hooks, in my case keep them, for 
such a trunk never leaves my home. If | 
put all mv tackle away, I know right where it 
is when I want it. In the trunk I can stow 
the smaller cases, packed ready for business 
at an instant’s notice. No, I am not strong 
fer the trunk-like case, that is to take fishing. 


SEMI-PorRTABLE BOXES 


HIS title is not good, for these cases are 

very portable, but not so easily carried 
as the next class, but I needed a handle you 
see. Here my favorite box is one of those 
long handled ones, in which one can stow a 
couple of steel rods, together with the reels 
required and a good selection of various sorts 
of tackle. In the good old summer time I 
keep such a case packed all the while, and all 
I have to do is pick it up and flit when an 
invitation comes to go fishing or the inner 
urge is too strong to be gainsaid. You can 
get them from many companies and in many 
styles, with various trays and _lure-stalls. 
Suit yourself. Never will you find a box 
with partitions that will just satisfy, which 
goes without saying. I have long thought I 
could design a box more convenient than any 
on the market, and lo, when I did, other 
anglers thought it very inconvenient. 

While I like the long, narrow type, capa- 
ble of containing rods as well as reels and 
traces, I have nothing but praise for the 
square style, tho it is impossible to secure 
even a steel casting rod with short enough 
jcints to pack within, but there are some of 
us who still demand one-piece wood rods, or 
at least long tip, short butt construction. You 
know there is no caster more actionable and 
really sweet to handle than the one-piece. 
the next being the long tip and short butt. 
Now, with such rods it would be impossible 
to get a case long enough to contain them. 
For us fellows there is a wide range of hand 
boxes in all shapes and sizes. Met a fellow 
the other day with all his lures in a Boston 
bag and it surely was convenient. Another 
had a hand-bag, old and battered from much 
travel, and he, too, seemed to have a handy 
receptacle. I don’t know after all but thar 
those bags are more convenient than the tin 
boxes. Perhaps some day some ambitious 
angler-manufacturer will get out for us a 
plain leather handbag, not to be told from 
the one in which we carry our “undies,” but 
partitioned conveniently for tackle. Would 
be a blessing. 

Compact Box 

GAIN we are confronted with many 

shapes and sizes, from those that will go 
into the coat pocket up to shoulder-strap af 
fairs. Which is best? Depends entirely 
upon the angler and his particular wishes and 
crotchets. There is one that slips into a coat 
pocket, made of aluminum, containing apart- 
ments for reel and all essential lures. It 
truly is a wonderful little case and not so 
little either, big enough in all conscience 
for any ordinary angler. Another, a bit larg- 
er, is made to carry in the hand, or can be 
suspended by a shoulder strap, the latter be- 
ing a great advantage for the shore caster. 
The shore caster likes to have both hands 
free, consequently his tackle case must be 
attached to his person, as well as his landing 
net. Another case of the same ilk is that 
curved box, made to slip on a belt and fi! 
the body nicely. The only objection I have 
found to it is that the cover does not lock 
and when the angler falls down, as even the 
most agile of us do sometimes, the way the 
paraphernalia is scattered in all directions 
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—That’s What 
Users Say 





The tong, powertu! Ene Spark 
S the secret of 
Elto’s Easy Starting 


Just step into your boat and GO! 
Nothing to mar the joy of a perfect day 


Elto owners tell us that Elto,with its Atwater-Kent Uni-Sparker 


Ignition, never disappoints — never fails to start on the first quarter- 
turn. They say they are never embarrassed or aggravated by a slow-starting Motor. 
They never need to spin and coax and prime, the Elto jumps off the mark like a sprinter 
at the crack of the gun. You can’t realize until you have run an Outboard Motor your- 
self, how much this one feature is worth. It makes Outboard Motor use a constant delight. 


Great Power — Flashing Speed 


On the water you discover other reasons that make you glad 





niehedeten 


, : 1] Desens 
you own an Elto. When you open the throttle you realize with satis- | Built b 
faction what it means to have a motor of great power. When the waters grow UJ i y 
rough, when you have a heavy load, or when you are caught out in a storm, you thank ; , Ole Evinrude 


our lucky stars you have a Motor equipped with Safe Rudder Steering and Atwater- 
Kent Waterproof Ignition. One that holds its course and never gets out of control. One 
that will run without interruption even after being completely submerged in water. A 
Motor you can entrust with your family without fear of accident. 


The Propello Pump 


-Another Exclusive Feature for Your Comfort 


1 the New Elto Twin, Ole Evinrude has introduced another great 
iprovement. He has ended pump troubles forever. Not a single moving pump part is 
ed. The Propello Pump simply scoops, siphons, forces water. It never fails. Go any- ————— 
here with your new Elto, in muddy or sandy water—fresh or salt. Aslong as your ELTO — Two Cylinder. ° 
igine is running, you know the Propello Pump is working. Bore 2%. Stroke 2-inch. oes 











¢ SF 
Be sure to see these and many other advantages offered in Elto—Ole oe S&F 
Evinrude’s New Fast Light Twin—before you select an Outboard Fouemigeieennt =? BA 
Motor. Do so in fairness to yourself. Write for Free Catalog today! pretreat as » eho PA ge 


and convenient 


3LTO OUTBOARD MOTOR Co. ™*™ v4 


‘le Evinrude, Pres.—Dept. 41, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg.,Milwaukee, Wisconsin 4D FDS 
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Kampkook No. 4 is America’s finest 
amp st Has 104x19% inch cooki» 
irface, 10x19 inch warmir helf, fold) 
i lable UP d nieid Fini hed 1 Dak 

r name Price in U. S. $10.50 


YOUR } 
SUPPER. 


—Kampkoo 


Instead of a stifling, sweltering kitchen, substitute < 
picnic-site in the open-—cooled by soothing, re- 
freshing breezes. The drudgery of meal prepara 
tion is transformed into an appetizing pleasure 
with Kampkook. 


Here’s Why Kampkook Leads: 


1 Convenient as a gas range and faster 

2 Going full blast in two minutes in any weather 

3 Makes a hot, clean, spreading blue flame from 
motor gas—no smoke, soot or odor 

4 Nothing to break, nothing loosc simple to op- 
erate 


5. Instantly detachable tank with built-in funnel, 
easily filled ways coo No chance for 


leaks—absolutely safe 
6 Burners will not burn out or clog 
/ Open iron grate improves combustion. 


&. Self-contained folding wind-shield 

9. Cool valves built in—can't lose them. 

0 Sturdy folding legs—absolutely rigid. 

1 Safe any place 

2. Good heater in damp, cool weather. 

3. Folds like a suit case—ALL inside 

1 rhe original—the result of 29 years’ manufac- 
turing experience, 


Send for your copy of Kampkookery 
vond k of camping |} for 


an nt 
i 


the motor camper—free. 


In-built efficiency, dependability 
and sturdiness are a result of 29 
years’ manufacturing experience, 
and are largely responsible for 
AKampkook’s popularity. 


Four models, $7.00, to $14.30, at 
your sporting goods dealer. 


AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 

830 Clark St., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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is enough to make an 
angel weep or even a 
fisherman swear. 

There are other cases 
of the type. made in 
all shapes and_ sizes, 
but I have mentioned 
sufficient to let the 
reader know there must 
be just the compact 
box on the market to 
meet his needs. I am 
strong for the case of 
this type. I never could 
see why a fisherman 
must needs lug along 
all the plugs in his col- 
lection. I am like the 
rest, however, when I 














am getting ready to go. 
Loading up the box, I Three handy boxes: 
pick up lure after lure, 

look at it a moment 

and it looks good, so in it goes. Result, 
I have my plug stalls crowded and jammed 
with more lures than I can possibly re- 
quire. I have kept tally and it is a fact 
that seldom do I use over four different 
lures in a morning’s fishing. When fish do 
not rise one will change often, but if any- 
thing like me, after making four or five 
changes he will go back to the first and run 
thru again. I have watched a number of 
anglers and the same principle or habit 
seems to obtain with them. Why in old 
Izaak’s name carry lumber enough to stock 
a tackle store? 

Here is a point I want to emphasize, even 
if I may have touched it before, never put 
more than one hook lure into a stall! Two 
plugs will tangle most confusingly and some- 


1.—In coat pocket. 2.—QOn the belt. 3.—From 
shoulder strap 


times almost beyond separating. The love of 
Jonathan and David was as hate in compari- 
son. If what I said in the preceding para- 
graph regarding the number of Jures used by 
the angler is true, then there is no reason for 
crowding. That aluminum case I mentioned 
has stalls for a half dozen lures, leaving 
plenty of room for other articles of tackle 
large enough for any angler. Perhaps [ 
have not said anything more worthy of the 
typros heed than this: don’t crowd the 
tackle-case, be it small or large. A few bits 
of well and carefully selected tackle is worth 
a world of hodge-podge stuff. The right 
lure is the thing, and with a bit of expe- 
rience you can judge from water and weath 
er conditions which plug is going to prove 
most attractive. 


+ 





to rustle for. 


here. 


tives in the Upper Mississippi country. 


stopped! 


“eat all you want.” 





7" e e e . “e 
Going Fishing in the City of Brooklyn 

EFORE Greater New York reached out and took in the surrounding scenery the 

City of Brooklyn, N. Y., was a good big town itself running under its own govern- 
ment. I blew into New York in the course of my wandering about this mundane sphere 
and ran across some old friends; we naturally talked fish and fishing, and then a little 
phoning got us in touch with one of the political rulers of Brooklyn Town. 

Some eryptic talk was indulged in which resulted in “permits to fish” being issued 
for three of us whereby a certain “lake” in a certain park in Brooklyn (which shall 
still remain name'ess for good political reasons) was ours for a day. 

This “lake” had been stocked with small-mouth bass and they were plenty hungry 
most of the time because the lake was full of them and all the feed they got they had 


Bright and early with fly rods and flies we invaded this s!eepy ofd park and I 
know I looked as foolish as I felt, for this thing of going fishing for tame fish in a lit- 
tle pond which they could not get out of unless the hand of man reached forth and took 
them, did not appeal to my sense of sportsmanship—but I couldn’t back out without 
hurting my friends’ feelings. Besides we were armed with “permits to fish” and they 
were signed with a name that you’d recognize as a great political power if I could use it 


Two minutes after I got my rod to work I was hung to abeut the most active bunch 
of trouble that ever grabbed a Red Ibis fly. 

I went to it, tooth and nail, and I got more fight to the square inch out of that 
undersize runt of a small-mouth bass than I ever got out of his biggest, fattest, rela- 


Talk about war! All three rods were busy demonstrating the definition of the word | 
for two hours straight and we stood near shoe-top deep in fish in the boat when we 


We caught more bass than any ten men had any right to catch out in the wilder- 
ness and it is the only time I ever caught bass till I got tired of it. 

That dinky “lake” was alive with small-mouths of about a pound weight and the 
place was run by political employees who did not know a bass from a dinasaur and 
wouldn’t know what to do about it if they did. { 

The pond was so overstocked that we were doing all the fish a kindness by killing 
half a boat load of them because it helped the rest just that much and it would have 
helped a little more if we could have caught a boat load apiece. 

That experience was like turning a kid loose in a candy shop and telling him to 
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Since then I’ve never caught a small-mouth bass—and never will again. I’m cured. 


Ex CoMANcHoO. 
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Q* COURSE, I have been writing with the 
caster, plug thrower, more particularly 
‘1 mind, tho as I intimated if I did not say 
<9 outright, it is my rule always to carry a 
ew of those feather lures, the feather min- 
ow type by whatever name called. I like to 
hrow plugs but I also like the action of the 

«hter, more lissom fly rod. Of course, my 

ne box, the one that contains the short 

‘inted steel rods, is always packed ready for 
jusiness, and that does not contain a fly-rod. 
By the way, I have built a light, short joint 
fly rod that will go in that long box, but 
somehow I have never brought myself to 
carry it. No, the long box is a caster’s box 
pure and simple, always ready. Just the 
same in my average fishing I carry both a 
caster and a fly rod. I like to change from 
me method to the other, tho if bass rise to 
fies its dollars to doughnuts I do not turn 
back to the caster. 

This whole question of the proper tackle 
box is an interesting one because there is no 
proper box. After all I have said I have not 
settled your problem, of course, rather in- 
creased it. Perhaps you did not realize 
there were so many boxes on the market. 
The thing to do is study your own particu- 
lar angling problem and try and pick out a 
box that will meet your needs. For shore 
casting, where there is much walking, choose 
the small pocket or suspended boxes. In 
boat fishing I would say by all means select 
one of the hand boxes, that long one is 
splendid, as is also the square cash-box type. 
Where the case is to set on the bottom of the 
boast it well can be a bit large tho it should 
not be large enough to get in the way. 

One more point and I have finished. See 
to the workmanship and finish. A tackle box 
should be water tight, not to keep moisture 
in, but out. Should be able to set the box 
down on the bottom of a leaky boat with no 
fear of the contents getting wet. Have the 
inside enameled white if you can, more easy 
to find thé small article. The outside should 
be well enameled too. See that the box 
don’t become battered and an eye-sore. A 
good box increases in value with the years, 
remember that. Don’t get a box so nice you 
will think of it instead of the fishing. I 
was out with a fellow once who had a leather 
case and he made us all miserable lest we 
harm his tackle box. Don’t get an article 
so fine that you will spend your time worry- 
ing over it. 





Fishing 
Izaak Walton, bless his immortal soul, 
yvrote volumes when he penned, “It’s not all 
f fishing to catch fish.” There are the ald- 
rs that overhang the stream; the robins’ 
ests in their branches; the sweet perfume 
the cottonwoods that comes to one’s nos- 
rils and drifts down into the soul. 
\ sly mink peeks from under yonder root 
‘ere if you look you will find the remains 
a trout caught in the shallow. A cotton- 
| darts from cover, perhaps pursued by a 
entless weasel. See the tracks of old brier 
on in the sand. A chattering startles you 
! a kingfisher wings by scarcely clearing 
tip of your rod; soon you hear a “plop” 
| he has secured his supper. 
{nd then comes evening. The lowering 
1 shines down the straight away creating 
vriads of diamonds of flying spray from the 
taracts below. Off down the valley one 
irs the tinkle of bells, the barking of a 
lie. You round a bend casting here and 
re, drinking in the scene, and behold a 
ith and maiden unconscious of it all, his 
m about her. 
You wade ashore, wind up your line and 
inter home in the gloaming murmuring, 
its not all of fishing to catch fish.” 
Wash. LawrENCE O. Fry. 
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THE SCHAEFER. 
SLEEPING BAG 







aed SE4, 


SANITARY 
WATER BAG 











NEW “RED SEAL” GRID PALMET TENT 


® > RSS 
“RED SEAL” XH 
(Patented) = p fa 





Comfort, Convenience 
and Lasting Quality |. 


are built-in features of every item in- } rat 
cluded in “Red Seal” Auto Camp Equip- aa, 
ment. “Red Seal” Tents are water- Bey. 
proofed, double stitched and re-enforced ; ge 
to give the strength, compactness and ry 


endurance necessary to make your 
motoring, camping and fishing trips a 
pleasure. Your prices and dealer prices 
are lower this year 


Our 1925 FREE Catalog 





Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


THE SCHAEFER 
ee TENT AND AWNING CO. 
OF—E—F 1419 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
RO yen enne Se: 





Auto-Bed 
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HEAD LIGHTS 


For Camping, Fishing, Frog- 


WM. J. HACKMEIER 


ging, Canoeing, etc. Powerful 
TAXIDERMIST , ) white Eahes — ons; “— 

‘ nomical, dependable; shines a 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 2 ae minal inet aoa oa 
Rugs a flash light; 25-year reputation. 






Send for free catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, IIL. 


1834 Eddy Street | 


San Francisco, California 
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Binoculars 


* \ NEW MODEL FOR HUNTING 


Write for booklet telling how you can examine and 
compare this wonderful glass before buying. 

Carl Zeiss Binoculars, Busch Binoculars, Le Maire 
Binoculars, Colmont Binoculars. 

Imported Prism Binoculars, $21.75 up. Field Glass- 
es, $6.75 up. Hunters’ and Target Telescopes, $5 up. 
Observation and Astronomical Telescopes, $35 up. 


You can arrange to examine any of 
the above articles before purchasing 


PAUL WEISS. Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, , Colorado 
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Can one tobacco 
satisty a man 
with 45 pipes? 


You might imagine that the law of averages 
would require a man with 45 pipes to smoke 
a variety of tobaccos. 

Evidently, it doesn’t work that way, for here 
is a pipe connoisseur who after vainly trying 
every tobacco his tobacconist could mention, 
final'y got around to Edgeworth. The result 
is, his humidor is now “Edgeworthized.” 

Mr. Sonnenblick makes application for a 
life membership in the Edgeworth Club. All 
in favor say “Aye.” 

But first read his letter: 


Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va 

Gentlemen 

When a man has 45 pipes he certainly 1s 


up against it for an all-round tobacecs 
But frst, about my pipes. There are 2 
Dunhills, 6 Comoys, 4 BBB’s, 4 Kay 


woodies, 2 Petersons, 2 GBD’s and the 


usual meerschaum, calabash, corncob, etc. 
Some were sweet from the start, others 
remained obdurate and bitter despite the 
fact that I used every American brand 
and every English brand I could get or 
my tobacconist could mention Fancy 
prices! Hang the price. I wanted pipe 
satisfaction. The brands I tried failed; 
the mixtures [| made failed because the 
tobacco varied. 

I saw the ads written by Edgeworth 
smokers, but they sounded too good to be 
true. I didn’t try Edgeworth in despair, 
but just to see how less bad it might be. 
Well, it is praise enough when you know 
that my office humidor has been Edge- 
worthized Now my good pipes taste 
better and my bad pipes taste good. 

If you've got a life membership open, 
put me down. It’s 
the King Bee of to- 









| baccos and I think 
ia Sarre ra I'm a qualified 
L—_= Re 


Respectfully yours, 

Ira J. Sonnenblick. 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that may put 
to the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 


HIGH GRADE: 
tA pypuen 


you 


ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth —wher- 


ever and whenever 
you buy it, ior it 
never changes in 
quality. Write your 
name and address 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 12H 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size pack- 
ages, in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between sizes. 

We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
love their pipes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: \f your job- 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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Ge ANGLERS’ FIRESIDE 








Letter No. 1077—Kindly Criticism and Long 
Casters Again 
Editor Angling Department:—In the March 
number of Outdoor Life, page 183, first column, 
middle, “You will always discover the 
small-mouth where there are plenty of crawfish.” 
You probably mean the converse that where small- 
mouth discovered, there will be plenty of 
crawdads. Vermilion Lake, Tower, Minn., has 
crawfish, but only one authenticated account of a 
small-mouth being taken—the incident of which 
you probably know, off Pike River. Merely a 
question as to phrasing. You know more about 
than I do. Referring to a notation (answer 
to a query, I think) of a few months ago, that 
no long rods are used for bass casting. The fra- 
ternity here uses them nearly altogether. They 
are made of hollow cane (pole) or of hexagonal 
bamboo of the still fishing type, dolled up with 
guides, etc., and can be used very handily and 
are not too heavy, tho a little ‘“‘switchy’’ for 
plugs, as a rule, especially the bamboo 
Mine is 8% feet, and it casts a light spin- 
excellently. I have used no other kind of 
caster for years. Use a spinner, non-sink 
sinker, and any make of fly I wish. Used it last 
summer on Vermilion Lake and it was great stuff 
for wall-eyes and pike. My choice is a flyrod, but 
used a caster on Vermilion because the pike chew 


Says: 


are 


bass 


heavy 
kind 
ner 

ten 


off the leaders. Am going to rig a bass bug 
(rides high) if I ever go back, and I hope to 
this summer.—-A. E, A., Ind. 


Your gentle criticism received and I 
must say I fail to see the point. As a rule, where 
crawfish are plenty, there the bass foregather, be 
cause of the food. It was my thought the craw- 
fish controlled the presence of the bass and not 
the bass the shellfish, as it seems to me your re- 
statement implies. Maybe I am ‘‘dum”’ but that’s 
the way it listens to me. Regarding the long 
caster, note you admit that the long caster is 
for heavy plugs, which is just the 
have tried to emphasize. I had rather 
a stiffish flyrod for spinners than a caster. 


Answer.- 


“switchy”’ 
point I 
employ 
It is just because we are not looking at the same 
side of the house I guess that we differ. Anyway 
[ thank you for your gentle criticism and good 
information. What I don’t know is a whole lot, 
and the thing that has surprised me is that I have 
been fooling people into believing that I did all 
Come again and we will scrap it out 


WD 


these years. 
when it rains.—QO. 


Letter No. 1078—Was It a Rainbow? 

Editor Angling Department:—Thru_ curiosity 
as much as anything I wish to question some of 
El Comancho’s statements in April Outdoor Life. 
I do not think rainbow enter salt-water. I am 
sure he is referring to steelhead. Furthermore he 
does not give the best bait and I am wondering 
i! he has ever fished for steelhead. Here the run 
the’ fall before the rains have 
them’ to any extent, when the best bait 
ot all is a fly. I often wonder why we don’t get 
Outdoor Life on steelhead.—C. E. H., 


starts early «an 


muddied 


more in 
Calif. 
doubt*about the fish’s 
for the rainbow as well as 
the steelhead is inclined to the sea at the 
first oportunity. Indeed there is some question 
regarding the steelhead and rainbow being differ- 
ent any rate they are closely related. 
Some anglers believe the rainbow remain in the 
streams where born from 6 to 36 months, then go 
to sea, returning as typical spawning steelhead. 
That, however, is not the opinion of ichthyolo- 
As to whether or not the steelhead deserves 
is something for the fish 
savants to settle. There is to be an article on 
steelhead shortly. Someday I am coming West 
and fish for all your fish, when the angling edi- 
torship makes me rich enough, and hope it may 
be soon.—O. W. S. 


Answer.—There is no 


being a true rainbow 


visit 


fish, at 


gists. 


separate classification 





Letter No. 1079—Defeating the Moths 

Editor Angling Department:—In answer to 
your inquiry as to how I protect my stock of 
feathers and fly-tying material from the ravages 
of moths, would say that once upon a time I had 
a batch “‘infested’’ and used it for experimental 
purposes. Naphthalene (moth balls) proved use- 
Will keef out moths themselves, but once 
are laid, they hatch out in spite of the 


less 
eggs 





moth balls. Cyanide of potassium is a preven- 
tative and cure, but is dangerous and requires that 
the feathers be kept in glass jars, which takes up 
too much room. Arsenate of lead is also good 
much used by taxidermists, and while not as 
dangerous as the cyanide, still I have known of 
cases of poisoning even with those familiar with 
it. One day I was experimenting with a solution 
of paraffin wax and gasoline for oiling dry flies 
and it occurred to me that maybe gasoline would 
fix the moths, and it did. Now I mix a table- 
spoon of kcrosene to one pint of cheap gasoline 
and use an ordinary garden sprayer. Spraying 
all feathers as soon as received and packing away 
in ordinary shoe or shirt boxes. The gasoline 
spreads the kerosene over every part of the 
feathers, then evaporates and leaves a thin coat 
of kerosene oil. This does not interfere with the 
usefulness of the feathers, and surely seems to 
kill both the moth and its knawing child. There 
is, of course, a little danger from fire, but if the 
spraying is done in the barn or woodshed there 
is little chance of anything happening. And 
children—if there are any—are always attracted 
by the bright colors of the feathers, but if they 
should get hold of these sprayed brilliants noth- 
ing would happen.—T. C. S., Wis. 

Answer.—I certainly am going to try out your 
method. I have lost several stocks of feathers 
from the ravages of moths, once a whole box of 
barred wood-duck, enough to last for years, and 
now one can’t kill the bird. I am glad for the 
protection, understand, but sorry for my lack of 
success in preserving feathers. I have thought 
that keeping in cedar cigar boxes was success- 
ful, but alas, not always. Am going to pass 


your information for others and we may get some 
information.—O. 


W. S. 


further 

















Letter No. 1080—A Steelhead 
Editor Angling Department :—Herewith yo 
the photograph of my friend, J. M. Mc 
Gimsey, with a big fish he took from the Sout! 
Fork of Eel River this year. Supposed to be 
steelhead but Mack and I have our doubts 
the fish is not exactly the right shape for a fis 
of that species and the color is too dark. Coul 


have 


it be what they call a ‘‘Mackinaw trout’ ou 
here?—H. C. D., Wash. 
Answer.—It is exceedingly difficult to eve 


guess regarding species from a photograph, eve 
the clearest, and yours is somewhat indistinct 
My guess is steelhead, tho there are certai 
marks, under a glass, reminding one oi the D»!! 
Ever get any Vardens there? It easily might t 
a rainbow, from the picture, the vermiculatior 
not coming out clearly. Surely is a wonderft 
fish and I congratulate you and your friend.- 
Oo. WS. 


























SOME CATCH 
The next to the largest weighed 3% 
(Compliments of Jas. McCarthy.) 


pounds. 





bs 






Letter No. 1081—A Swallowed Hook 
Editor Angling Department :—The 
Fireside is a feature of Outdoor Life that ap 


wn words. An experience on my trout stream 

Northern Wisconsin may not be amiss. Sandy 
ind IT spent several days there in June, taking 
sixty-nine trout, twenty-seven of which were all 
ve could use for the camp kitchen, the balance 
being returned to the stream. One evening while 
he trout were rising freely, Sandy hooked a 12- 
ch trout, which had a fly fast in its lip and 
out 18 to 20 inches of fine gut leader wrapped 
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osition so long that it had almost cut thru the 
kin of the fish. All color or sign of spots had 
lisappeared from the skin under and near the 


Sandy hooked another and larger fish which had a 
eavy green line trailing from its mouth. Upon 
lose examination we observed the eye of a large 


ipe and about the 2-0 size. 
the hook and save it for a souvenir, but in 
ing so it crumbled in my fingers. The juices 
1 eaten the hook almost in two. 


ple say, “I wonder if there is a God!” Will 
ever stop the pollution of our once beautiful 
Pi eams and rivers, and save a little of the won- 
t rful things the Creator gave us for our fu- 
s e enjoyment? The fish hogs are rather dis- 
i 
2 
+ 





raceful, but the money hogs who do not care 
these things are an abomination.—E. L. V., 
va 


Letter No. 1082—How Large Shall the Trout 
Creel Be? 
ditor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
large a creel should be for brushy stream 
ng? Where are baskets measured? Mga 
1 recommend a net on a small stream ?—B. 


\ns wer. 
und, 13-pound, 19-pound, etc., the size not 
Ordinarily measurement is of bottom or 


part. Some catalogs give length, depth | 


width. There is no proper size for brushy 


ums. Use a large basket, for the increased | 


bothers little, and one can keep his catch 

etter condition by using lots of ferns or moss. 
sually carry as large a creel as I can procure 
that reason. 
y a landing net, all depends upon the size of 
fish and the tackle you use. I always carry 
because I have reduced the rod to the point 
ere such aid is necessary. There are streams 
brushy that a net can’t be used, there a heav- 
rod should be employed. Always enclose a 
t-addressed and stamped envelop. Some day I 
going to refuse to pay any attention to the 
ows who neglect to do so.—O. W. S. 








i. i. 
~ 

,. | 
Anglers 


peals to me very strongly, as it reveals the real 
irt-throbs of brother anglers, written in their | 


ibout its body. The leader had been in that | 


wrappings of the gut leader. Yet he was appar- | 
tly hungry for another battle. The next evening | 


ook protruding from its throat. When we | 

ined the trout for the pan we opened the | 
gullet and found the hook to be of the Carlisle | 
I attempted to wipe | 


Usually trout baskets are listed as | 


As to whether or not you should | 
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a whale of a 


difference Just a 
| few cents make 


Nature was 
ng care of its own. Then we hear some | 








E.H.STEUCK 





NO CATALOGS 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 








- FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG | 






Scientifically Correct | 
No dead air spaces to absorb | 
moisture and odors. Every part | 

ean be sunned or washed. | 
Weighs 5lbs.; warm as 30Ibs. 
of blankets. No hooks, strings 
or crude contraptions. 
Order Today— Price $25 
Money Back Guarantee 


| 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binocu- 


B tars; conuine Jena: Ex $99 50 


plorers 5 oz. with case, 


Fiala High-grade. 22-cal. combi- 
nation Rifle and Pistol, with $18 
3 barrels. A $30 Rifle---- 


Camping, Hunting, Touring, Engi- 
neering and Exploring Equipment. 


Let us furnish estimates. | 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. | 
E-25 Warren St. New York | 








BETTER BOATS 


at Lower Prices 
Canoes 


Rowboats 


Fare 
> 


ceenacean ae A 
Outboard Motor Boats ~ 






The BEST that Motor Boats 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog Free — Save Money — Order by Mail 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. ,BOAT MFG ein sire 
otsnTicd, wis. oe (mither Place _ CORTLAND, 





Read the advertis isements—it pays to keep posted 
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A Grand Prize Winner 











The Shannon Tid —_ 


was the bait used by Wm. Diedrich 
of Milwaukee when he landed this 
wise old granddaddy. He saw many 
baits in his time, and passed them up 
but he could not resist the Shannon. 
He was a Great Northern Pike (Pick- 
erel), weighed 28 pounds and 8 ounces 
and won Grand Prize in the big Field 
and Stream Contest. 








Made under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents 


If it’s fish you want you can’t beat this 
Shannon. Pike, Pickerel, Bass and Muskies 
all fall for it and fall hard;if youcan’tget them 
withthe Shannon you might as well quit, for 
it is the most attractive of all baits besides 
being weedless and a sure killer, it has all 
the qualities that go to make a real sure- 
enough bait. Equally good for casting or 
trolling in either deep or shallow water. 
Made withred, white, yellow or black feather 
fly and also natural color bucktail and same 
other colors. Price each, 85 cents. 


The New Barbless Hook Shannon 
Same colors—same price 


Holds the big ones but doesn’t hurt the little 
ones. Why-not help save the fishing by 


using them? 


Jamison Special 
Soft Braided, 
Easy Casting Silk 
Line, 50 yard 
spools. 






12 Ib. $1.00 

16 Ib. 1.20 

OQESIGNED FOR CASTING 20 Ib. 1.50 

COAXER BAITS 24 Ib. 1.75 
50 Yds. 121b. Test 7 T° spool, con- 


nected if desired. 
Less back lashes. 
More casts. 


More fish. 






Ask your dealer or send for catalog of 
Shannon and other baits, flies, etc., and 
Barbless Hook testimonials. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 





Secretaries of clubs should write for dating 
on our Free Barbless Hook Fishing Films. 
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Sea Sickness 


jf THERE is one question that arises in the 
mind of the angler whose ambition turns 
seaward it is, “Can I stand the sea?” 

With a view of showing how other people 
have met this problem, I will go over past 
history. of my companions whom I have 
watched facing this test. 

[n the first place I will state that you can- 
not size a man up by looking at him and tell 
whether he will be a good sailor. 

| have seen strong, sturdy men, regular 
old hard-boiled fellows, get sick, while some 
frail fellow who looked like a ribbon clerk 
stood a rough day without feeding the fish. 

A fishing boat is a gasoline power boat 
about 30 feet long. It usually has no sail, 
which would come in handy in case of emer- 


gency. Its cabin will usually provide sleep- 
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Riding the top 


ing quarters for four people. Then there are 
the open seabright dories that have no cabin. 

The first day I was on the sea in a fishing 
boat was in the Pacific Ocean off San Diego, 
California. As the boat went out around 
Point Loma into the ocean we struck short, 
steep, oily looking swel's. 

I gritted my teeth and repeated to myself 
in desperate determination, “I am not going 
to be sea sick.” 

Then one of the men who had given me 
considerable advice on how to act, began to 
look pale and unhappy. Soon he was lying 
down, and we only disturbed him once, and 
that was when we got into a school of big 
white sea bass. 

Three of us who remained in the game 
were fast to a big fish at one time, and there 
were so many more around the boat that is 
was as if the sea squirmed, for we were in 
a tremendous school of them. 

The captain took the deserted outfit of the 
sea-sick man and hooked a 30-pounder for 
him, then he forced the rod into his hands 
and he put up the most woe-begone battle I 
have ever witnessed. Only the fear of losing 
an expensive outfit kept him at the battle. 
And here he was, a man who thought he was 
used to the sea. 

This would lend encouragement to those 
who have tried the sea once and got sick on 
their maiden trip. 


You will never know whether it was an of! 
day or not, till you try it more than once 
Maybe you will not get sick a bit the nex! 
time. 

As much as I have fished the ocean o1 
rough water I still occasionally strike a com 
paratively calm day on.which I get sick. 

It surely is a condition of the system or th 
stomach, that will bring on sea sickness to a 
man who has fished much rougher water for 
years. x3 

It is not customary to bring back to shor 
a companion who is seasick. 

There he sits, a pitable, wretched object. 
who has paid good hard money to get into 
this fix, and he would pay much more to get 
out of it, but the iron like brutes he came 
out with want to fish, to fish, to fish. The 
shore seems dim and far away. Maybe he 
will die out here—it seems so—they they will 
be sorry—and once again you hear the sound 
of a strong man in distress. 

Now, it takes about two hours to take a 
seasick man back to land from the c!osest-in 
fishing ground in Florida, that lies out in 
the ocean in deep water, and get back to it. 

In some places it would be a half day’s 
job and the average stranger is not inclined 
to stand for it, as it takes from him fishing 
time that he has paid well for. 

I remember a couple from New Jersey that 
I fished with on a rough day out of Miami. 

This man and his wife inquired where I 
was from. I told them I was from Ohio. “Do 
you think you can stand it?’ the lady in- 
quired. “We are from New Jersey and are 
used to rough water, but if you are from 
Ohio you will find that it is no lake you are 
going out on.” 

“Will you want to come in if you are sick?” 
asked the man. 

To set them at rest, I made a bargain with 
them that nobody was to be brought back. If 
anybody got seasick he was to stand the gaff 
and not squawk. This bargain was also to 
apply to the female of the species. 

During this palaver Russian John, the boat- 
man, looked and smiled, several times he 
winked at me, for he had taken me out be- 
fore on days that were a horror, and John 
knew I was making a safe deal for him. No 
boatman likes to leave a good fishing ground 
when the fish are striking. 

Now, that couple from New Jersey both got 
sick—real sick—so sick in fact that they left 
their fishing chairs and went into the cabin 
and rolled around on the bunks, which was 
about the worst thing they could have done 

Once at Palm Beach I got very sick on a 
nice day with a very small sea running. The 
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On the way down 
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Not quite on the bottom yet 


odor of a fish boat becomes very apparent as 
you get sick. I was fishing with a market 
fisherman named Joe Nelson and we have 
developed a very good way to catch kingfish. 

We would find a school and instead of 
trolling for them we would anchor the boat 
and the edge of the Gulf Stream would take 
our baits out to the north. Whenever the 
bait would get out a hundred feet we would 
vet a strike and it was fine sport for a rod 
and reel fisherman like me, who wanted the 
run of the fish, not the trolling boat dragging 
the fish along. But an anchored boat is worse 
than a moving boat along these seasick lines, 
and soon Joe looked at me and told me I was 
getting pretty white. “Try this,” he urged, 
ind poured me out a cup of hot coffee from 
his thermos bottle. The coffee distinctly cir- 
cled my stomach three times in three seconds, 
but it didn’t stay there. Then I felt better. 
You always feel better afterwards. 

One of my friends took his wife along on 
i fishing trip on the ocean at Palm Beach. 
It was a normal day neither rough nor 
smooth. It should not be recorded that the 
lady made a squawk, for she did not; she 
was the gamest little person you ever saw for 
she got sick almost at once. 

In those days we used to fish from the big 
dock at the Breakers on the ocean front, up 
to the inlet and then the boat would go 
back inside the bay to the city dock. So the 











ilating a submarine—all down but the mast 


would follow this course, sick or well 
ird, and there was no going back. 
t was a case of stung and all the way 


n to the inlet the lady yielded to the sea- | 


hess, 
tou would think that after an experience 
this the sea would be no more for her, 
she came back to it and once she caught 
foot sailfish at Miami. . 
state this instance to show that anybody 
he used to the sea and get sick, also 
( being sick on your first trip out is not a 
! answer to the question. 
hen there are those who can’t seem to get 
‘ no matter how rough it is. ; 
have several such companions. 
lake the illustrations accompanying this 
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Eat a good breakfast. Then fol- 
‘low your guide into the bush... 
wait now... listen... watch that 
black spot in the brown distance 
... See the great spread of those 
antlers... Steady, man... Wait... 
another minute... The wind is 
toward you... Steady. . . Don’t 
move yet... Now...Shoot!... 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tour- 
ist Agent, Canadian Pacific,1942 Windsor 
Station, Montreal, Canada. Hecan tell 
you where to find moose along the 


Canadian Pacific 











The Colorado De Luxe Auto Tent 
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Ground Height Eaves 
Size Center Size 
727 &. 7 é 3' 6" 
9x9 ft. g' 0" 4' 6" 
9x11 ft. 8' 6" 5' 0" 


Height to eaves on all sizes 6' 3". 





DEALERS: 


Exclusive Territory in 
Some Localities open. 
Write today for our 
attractive proposition. 








ity considered. 
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Reduced Net Cash Prices Ke b. Diane 


Olive Green 
or Khaki 
Water- 
proofed 


$23.00 
30.00 
38.00 


The Best Auto 
Camping Tent 
Water and mildew- 
proof thruout includ- 
ing floor. Bobbinet 
screened windows 
and front opening. 
Supported by a metal 
tubing frame at eaves 
inserted in a canvas 
pocket on exterior of 
tent. Only one joint- 
ed center pole re- 
quired. Can be erect- 
ed or taken down in 
two minutes. Guar- 
anteed in every par- 
ticular. Made in 
three sizes. 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us 


We sell direct to the consumer (if there is no dealer in your 
town) the best and most complete line of Tents and Auto 
Camp Supplies at prices guaranteed to be the lowest, qual- 


Write for Illustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 35A-25 


The Colorado Tent @Awning Co. 


1640 Lawrence St. “THE QUALITY HOUSE” 


Denver, Colorado 
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Want to Get the Real 
WATER TIGERS? 


Those scrappy, fighting, rod-bending, water- 
whipping Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Musky—those 
which have become large, wise old warriors 
—are too crafty and cunning to strike at ordi- 
nary baits! You’ve got to tempt em 
Famous Pikie and fool ’em with lures 
Ee vey that are made to look, 
EMMI 3 sie wiggle and swim 
SS . like live, natural min- 
nows—and other water 


Weight % oz. No. 700 imals ey feed on! 
Lgth. 40 Price $1.00 animals th y 


New Wiggle Fish 


Take along the Famous 
Pikie Minnow—the 
greatest all-round killer 
of game fish; the New 
Wiggle Fish, the Fin- 
No. 2400 tail Shiner and the 
Price $1.25 Floating Injured Min- 
New Fintail Shiner "0w—which are made, 
likeall other Creek Chub 

a Lures, toresemble, both 

as in looks and actions, the 
oe ee live, natural minnows! 
Weight % oz. | No. 2100 That’s why Creek Chub 


Length4in. Price $1.25 
Nature Lures Catch 


More and Bigger Fish. 
F R E E— Your copy of 
our new beautifully col- 
ored Creek Chub Catalog, 
showing all the true-to- 
nature lures and how to 

No. 1500 use them, will be sent on 
Price $1.00 request! No obligation. 





Weight % oz. 
Leth. 3% in. 


Floating Injured 
Minnow 





Weight % oz. 
Leth. 3% in. 
Get any of these fish-getters from your dealer or 
direct from us! Every one guaranteed to be sat- 
isfactory in every respect or money refunded! 
Dealers sell our baits under this guarantee. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


188 South Randolph St. GARRETT, INDIANA 





TELLS WHEN THEY BITE 
In all sections of the United States and 
Canada thousands depend on Brown’s guar- 
anteed Fishing Calendar to plan their vaca- 
tions and fishing trips. 
Write for free illustrated folder 


BROWN’S FISHING SERVICE 


Prairie du Chien Wisconsin 





Al.foss Pork Rind Minnows 


pe ne easier -$100 
100 


er. 
me wiagier -+-75¢ 









Little Eq EayRE 


pass Mosty od 
Pork ind Strips 454 5er. 













The SPORTING 
FISHING ROD— 


The “Palakona,” with strength, 
lightness, killing power and life- 
time durability built into it by 
men who know how. Withal, 
they are moderately priced. 


Fully described in our 400-page 1925 
season Anglers’ Guide, with fishing 
hints, colour plates, and details of rods, 
reels, flies, leaders, etc., as made by the 
world’s leading angling specialists. A 
request on a 2c postal will bring your 
copy free by return mail. 


HARDY BROS., LTD., Alnwick, England 


(Our Branch at 61 Pall Mall, London, welcomes visitors) 
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article—they were taken on a very rough 
day about 5 miles off shore in about 100 
feet of water. Every picture was snapped 
within 50 yards, and all are of the same boat. 
The first picture shows the boat out in plain 
sight, and it gradually goes from sight until 
only the top of the mast is visible. If you 
look closely you can see the top of the mast 
in the last picture. You seldom get fish on 
such a rough day. 

While a smooth, calm day is not good for 
fish. for they seem to get too good: a look at 
the bait, it is better than a day that is too 
rough, 

A happy medium is the best time to troll 
on the ocean—a day with a real breeze that 
falls considerably short of being a gale. 

I have heard of several remedies for sea- 
sickness. The last one I heard was passed 
out to me by Captain Bill Fagen whose pre- 
ventive is so simple I will tell it here for the 
possible benefit of those who may need it. 

According to Bill you should put one thick- 
ness of newspaper over your chest next to the 
skin and stuff both ears tight with cotton 
batting. If this will prevent sea sickness, as 
Bill says it will, I will probably be able to 
report on this next year. Perhaps not from a 
personal standpoint. Still one never knows. 

Wm. Barser Haynes. 


This May Be the Record Tarpon 


(On learning of the capture of this big fish, 
the editor of this department wrote Mr. Robert- 
son for the details, which he supplied as follows :) 

My tarpon was caught on March 25, 1925, 
off the coast of Everglade, Collier County, 
Florida, in the Ten Thousand Island district. 
The tackle used was as follows: rod, Pflueger, 
10-ounce; line, Pflueger-Evans, No. 18; hook, 
Pflueger, No. 10; reel, Von Hofe. 

This fish weighed 168 pounds, length 7 feet, 
cirth 41 inches. The witnesses to this catch 
were F. H. Adams of Medina Road, and the 
guide, Eugene Gandees. The fight lasted for 
47 minutes. This does not include the time 
for the tarpon swallowing the bait, which 
was mullet. I assume that this time was be- 
tween 20 and 30 minutes, during which time 
he took out approximately 50 yards of line in 
his nervous rambles before I decided to set 
the hook and start the battle. 

In the 47 minutes of fierce rushes he 
leaped clear of the water ten times and on 
most of the leaps I succeeded in getting him 
off of his balance so that he might receive the 
extreme effect of his fall. 











J. G. Robertson’s 168-pound tarpon 


It was with considerable difficulty that 
furced myself in exercising patience in orde: 
that he might have time to completely swal 
low the bait, but I made up my mind be 
forehand that should I have the good fortun: 
to hook a tarpon I would not lose him in th: 
premature attempt to set the hook. In mj 
opinion the great percentage are lost by th 
anxiety of the angler to force the excitement 

In my two weeks stay at the Everglade Rox 
and Gun Club I had the good fortune to land 
two other tarpon, weighing 140 and 80 
pounds. Certainly there is no fishing ground 
in the States equal to the district that I was 
in for tarpon. North of this district on the 
West Coast the practice of tarpon fishing is 
a trolling proposition, while at Everglade w 
have the combination of hunting and fishing 

the hunt to locate the fishes and then the 
attempt to attract them to your bait. To the 
lover of angling this gives a much added 
thrill and frequently the opportunity is of- 
fered to observe the tarpon in its movements. 

James G. Ropertson. 


Note.—This is, so far as we know, the largest 
tarpon taken to date in 1925. Outdoor Life would 
be very glad to receive news of other catches of 
large big-game fish. Pictures are also welcomed. 
—Editor. 








Surf Fishing 











Not so long ago a book was published en- 
titled “The Call of the Surf.” When I first 
read this book I was thrilled with its con 
tents and it brought to me the thought that 
many persons could distinguish this title in 
many various ways. To the picnicker it 
meant just the ocean and its bathing; to the 
artist it meant the ever-changing hue of the 
sea, and to the beach-comber, his living; but 
to me it meant all these combined—the first 
being my sport and pleasure in surf fishing. 

Those who live on the East Coast of the 
United States find a great pleasure, as do 
their brothers of the West Coast, in this de 
lightful sport. It means to me the ever 
changing horizon and the booming of the 
surf as it rolls and stretches unseeing arms 
toward me. I have stood in awe of its won 
ders and oft I have looked down the beach 
for miles and miles, seeing nothing but per 
haps one or two of the followers of the sur! 
who found their pleasure and_ recreation 
there. Occasionally a flock of gulls would 
fly in to break the stillness of the scene anJ 
their shrill cries as they swooped and dove 
midst the break of the feeding blues is 
sight that has thrilled me and many other 
enthusiasts. 

At night, at which time we find our best 
fishing, there is a certain weirdness about th: 
surroundings, the continuous boom and roa: 
of the surf, and the phosphorescent beaut 
of the breaking combs. And, as the wave 
dash toward you and circle around your fe: 
it seems as tho all the stars above are bein 
reflected therein. 

Then there is the expectation—greater, 
think, than in any mode of fishing enjoys 
by man. The species of fish that feed in t! 
break of the surf are many and it may b 
one’s luck to engage in a battle with tl 
shark, the blue, the striper, the weakfis! 
the croaker, the cannel bass, the black drun 
the kingfish and others too numerous to me 
tion. These depend largely upon the loca 
ty that is being fished. 

In regard to equipment—I shall take th’ 
matter up in detail in a later issue, also. Bu 
as to the rods I have used with the best r 
sults in playing and handling my fish as wé 
as for effective and accurate casting, whi: 
is often a necessity while squidding off 1 
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WISCONSIN 


LAND O’ LAKES 


This Folder will prove an inval- 
uable aid in planning your vaca- 
tion. It contains a wealth of 
information about the GREAT 
NORTH WOODS AND LAKE 
REGION of Wisconsin. Pic- 
tures, maps, list of hotels, resorts 
and schedule of bargain vacation 
fares. Get your copy now. Ask 


C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager 
C.& N.W.Ry. 





Chicago 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 





226 W.Jackson St. 








Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 


By MARIUS MAXWELL 


The author spent many months in Africa for 


purpose of photographing animals in their 


haunts, and this book is a record of his adventures 
while capturing the photographs, together with 77 

st extraordinary illustrations. On this trip 
inimal was shot except for food or to save human 
ives, and the photographs which the author secured 
wonderful—his experiences most interesting. 





are 

pages. $9 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 1824 Curtis 
Denver, Colo. 
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JOE WELSH LEADERS 
Joe Welsh’s genuine Telarana Nova Leaders, invisible 
and strong, come in sizes for any fresh-water fish. T 


nly leader that has been steadily advertised nationally for 


ten years, 


housands of the best anglers all over the world praise 
them. 25c will bring you a 3-ft. Trout or Bass size, 5 
for a 6-ft. Also will send (free) card showing the six sizes, 
giving strengths, lengths, etc. Once used always used. 


Made in plain and dropper loops. 


ps 

Most dealers have them. If yours doesn’t, tell me. Don’t 
et fooled by scrubby imitations. 
he only genuine Telarana Nova 
oe Wesh Leader, registered in 
nited States, Canada and Great 
Britain, as manufactured by Wil- 
liamR d. 


n, Glasgow, 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena 





California 
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beach for blue fish or striped bass that play 
and feed in the cuts between the sand bars 


and often are at a very long distance for | 


casting, some 250 to 300 feet. In these in- 
stances I have found that a rod having a tip 


7 feet in length over all and a butt built 
somewhat heavier in dimensions than the | 
regular spring butt, is a more effective im- | 


plement, or weapon, just as you may see fit 
to call it. 


As I stated, I prefer the 7-foot tip, and for | 
this reason had several rods built to specifica- | 


tions by a well-known rod maker and find 
that they meet my requirements far beyond 


my expectations. I have found it preferable, | 
in fitting this rod, to use only one agate | 
guide in addition to the swivel agate tiptop— | 


these agates being of a large diameter and 


giving me free and easy running for my line. | 
The usual rod has four agate guides and tip- | 
tcp, and while I have found such a rod very | 
serviceable I find that the number of guides | 


used is more of a detriment than an asset to 
casting. 

The reels I have found best for my pur- 
pose are the B-Ocean reels of the 2-0 and 
3-0 capacity. The 2-0 holds approximately 
1,200 feet of 12-thread special line, which is 


equal in size to the regulation 6-thread line, | 
and this I use exclusively for casting the | 


Block Tin Squid in fishing the surf. The 
3-0 size I use almost exclusively for bait fish- 
ing, it having a capacity of approximately 
700 feet of 12-thread or 900 to 1,000 feet of 


9-thread line. This I would suggest as the | 


best all around reel of the two, as with it I 
have done some very splendid casting. 


In referring to the Block Tin Squid—let | 


me explain to my readers who are not fa- 
miliar with surf fishing and its different de- 
parts: This bait (the Black Tin Squid or 


Belmar Squid) is a piece of metal weigh- | 


ing approximately 3% ounces, molded around 
a hook and having the shape somewhat like 
a boat in appearance. This shape gives the 
squid on the retrieving of it thru the water, 
a wiggling, darting action such as a mul- 
let or small bait fish would have in motion 
and is a very attractive and effective lure on 
our blue fish and striped bass (otherwise 
known as rockfish). I have had the weak- 
fish strike this lure at numerous times, but 
find it most effective on the striped bass and 
the bluefish. 

As one goes northward along the coast, on 
to Montawk and Block Island, he finds that 
the same metal squid painted different col- 
ors such as sky blue, pink, orange, white and 
sometimes a brilliant red, is the only squid 


bait that the striped bass will take. Why | 


the color I cannot explain excepting that it 
is more noticeable in the white frothy water 
left by the receding waves as they crash and 
break over the rockv shoals. We also find a 
very effective lure in the Block Tin Squid 
over which we pull the lower half (or tail 
half) of an eel skin. This is said to be the 
best lure to use in quest of the striped and 
blue fish of the wild, rocky coast of Mon- 
tawk. I will, in a later issue, go into some 
of my experiences which I have found most 
interesting and thrilling at Montawk. 

There are a great many times, at this point, 
when the striped bass come in by the hun- 
dreds in quest of sand eels which literally 
cover the surface of the sea during certain 
periods of the year and in many instances 
there has been a killing of striped bass 
which, if it were not for their being deliv- 


ered to the markets at Montawk Village, | 


would be a shame and a very sinful way of 


enjoying this God-given sport—surf fishing. | 
A great many of the striped bass which come | 
in to the markets of New York and vicinity | 


are taken in this district on hook and line. 
In my next article I will go into detail 


explaining the many methods used in fishing | 
on the East Coast and quote some of my ex- | 


periences along that line. SURFMAN. 


545 


Get up! Not such an easy thing 
to do when you're sleeping in 
the soft eiderdown folds of the 


Comfortable, warm and healthful. Here’s 
the real rest vacationists and campers 
are looking for. Weighs less than blank- 
ets. Frostproof, moistproof, moderately 
priced and lifetime service 
Make use of the coupon now! 


Woods Mfzg. Co., Ltd., Dept. L, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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© Prism Binoculars 
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solutely new superfine day and night 
Prism Binoculars. Unequaled for bril- 
Hancy, large field of view and sharp 
definition. Hinged body, individual eye 
adjustment, leather covered. Magni- 
fies 8 diameters. Objects invisible to 
the naked eye brought distinctly into 
view. Built to strictest army and navy 
standards. Indispensable to hunters, 
explorers, aviators, tourists, campers 
and all outdoor men. Usually sell for 
$45.00. While they last, $19.50, parcel 
post paid, complete with real leather 
carrying case and straps. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just send name and address and pay 
i postman $19.50 on delivery. Try them 
for ten days, if not all we claim and 
absolutely satisfactory, return and we 
will refund your money. Order today, 
you take no chances, we are thorough- 
ly reliable—see rating in Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s. 


A. S. ALOE CO., 507 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
America’s Leading Optical House 
Established 1860 








Send $3.50 for “American Trout Stream 
Insects.” Outpoor Lire, Denver, Colo. 
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The Mississippi River Scenic Highway 


ee A MERICA’S greatest scenic highway!” 
+ That is the way some twenty-odd thou- 


sand friends, supporters and members of a 
Missouri corporation operating in thirteen 
states and two Canadian provinces of the Cen- 
tral West speak of it. That is the dream of 
countless thousands who live along the great 
“Father of Waters.” That is what it is called 
and that is what a considerable group of 
thinking men and women of the United States 
expect to have it recognized as universally. 

\ highway which passes thru the greatest 
summer and winter playgrounds of America; 
thru scenes of forests, lakes and streams, of 
hills, valleys and plains; thru great cities; 
thru America’s great cattle, rice, sugar, lum- 
ber, cotton, orange and citrus fruit, grain, oil 
fields, and iron ore mining areas, from pine 
to palm, from Canada to the Gulf, connecting 
the world’s greatest oil, cotton, grain and iron 
ore shipping ports, beginning on the shores 
of Thunder Bay, following the north shore 
of Lake Superior, the Mississippi River and 
the Gulf of Mexico, from Port Arthur and 
Fort William, Ontario, to Port Arthur and 
Galveston, Texas, from Winnipeg, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis to Houston, New Orleans 
and Florida, this is the Mississippi River 
Scenic Highway system. 


Truman Pierson 


Discovered in 1539 by DeSoto, explored by 
Marquette and Joliet, praised by Mark Twain, 
it remains for the present day and generation 
to provide a good road along the banks of the 
Mississippi River from Canada to the Gulf 
and to adopt present day methods and mo- 
tives. A number of public spirited, nature 
loving, patriotic citizens of the states of Iowa, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Texas, Florida, Mississip- 
pi, Missouri, Arkansas, Minnesota, Ontario 
and Manitoba, have organized the corporation 
known as the Mississippi River Scenic High- 
way Association under the laws of Missouri 
and chartered at St. Louis. The corporation 
was chartered under the educational act 
enacted by Missouri on October 19, 1919: 

To promote and foster the routing, marking 
and to foster the building of an international 
highway extending from Winnipeg and Port 
Arthur, Canada; Duluth, Minnesota; Superior, 
Wisconsin; to New Orleans, Galveston, Houston 
and Port Arthur, Texas; Mobile, Alabama, and 
Tampa and Fort Myers, Florida; open to all 
lawful traffic, without toll charges; to promote 
and foster and mark and to foster the building 
of county and state interstate and national and 
international highways; 

To assist in the preparation and passing of 
adequate, comprehensive and progressive laws re- 
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det 1 founder of the Port Arthur Route, 
for five years was the faithful mascot of the MRSH. 
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sreeting Mrs. Truman Pierson, the first woman to 
Port Arthur to Port Arthur Route, 
outh, and skirting the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 


following the 


fruman Pierson, with 250,000 miles to his credit as a trail blazer and path- 


In front is Scout, who 
Scout was killed recently by being accidentally 
while he was ‘‘on duty” 


lating to good roads, their construction and main- 
tenance and the regulation of traffic; 

To popularize by a comprehensive use of pub 
licity the Mississippi River Scenic Highway so 
that it will become a popular route for motor ve- 
hicle travel and especially for tourist traffic ; 

To so organize communities on the route or ad- 
joining same so that a comprehensive system may 
be organized to protect the traveler by motor car 
from unjust and unfair treatment of any kind at, 
from or by, repair, filling and supply stations, 
from service stations of any description, or from 
hotel and eating places or from any manner of 
overcharge whatsoever. 


HE history of the Mississippi Scenic 

Highway System dates back to 1911 when 
a group of Iowa enthusiasts from Clinton, Gut- 
tenberg, Lansing and Burlington originated 
what was then known as the East Iowa Scenic 
Route, which later hecame the East Iowa Sce- 
nic Pike. In 1916 was formed the Mississip- 
pi River Scenic Highway Association, which 
was not very active and which due to the 
World War did not arouse much interest. 

In the latter part of 1918 new interest was 
aroused by a group of enthusiasts from Bur- 
lington, Muscatine, Oakville, Fort Madison, 
and Guttenberg—all Iowa communities. St. 
Paul, and Winona, Minn., Quincy, IIl., St. 
Louis, Tennessee and Louisiana also became 
active following a series of district conven- 
tions held in the order given at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

In Burlington, Iowa, Quincy, IIl., St. Paul, 
Minn., Muscatine, Iowa, Cape Giradeau, Mo., 
Vicksburg, Miss., Memphis, Tenn., and St. 
Louis, Mo., the association was incorporated 
and began work in earnest. 

The first motor car to make the round trip 
over the proposed route from Port Arthur 
and Winnipeg to New Orleans and Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, was Scout Car No. 1, piloted 
by the writer, which made its start from 
Davenport, Iowa, May 1, 1920, and since 
that time has made pathfinding trips over the 
route equal to approximately 120,000 miles. 

The appalling thing about the Mississippi 
River is the almost total absence in some 
places of the appreciation that there should 
be, for the magnificence and the grandeur of 
the scenery to be found along the “Father of 
Waters”—the mightiest stream on the conti 
nent. Pen description of what may be found 
from the pine forests of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Canada, to the palm groves of Flori 
da and the Evangeline country in Louisiana 
fails every time. Scenery is something tha! 
cannot with credit be described in words, an: 
even photographs do not do it justice. Fo 
3.160 miles thru the world’s richest valle: 
meanders the mighty Mississippi and it wa 
no small task to pathfind a way for an auto 
mobile road from mouth to source of thi 
mighty river without using up 3,160 miles t 
do it in, but after long and earnest work th 
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iob was done by departing from the wind- 
ing, twisting river here and there and crawl- 
ing along mighty bluffs and hills, now at 
their base, now at their summit, scooting 
iway from the river to cut out engineering 
problems but gaining scenic attractions by 
the move. 


There are no leng, dull, uninteresting 


stretches of prairie or desert along the MRSH 
is the route is popularly known to many. But 
is to the mountain climbing those who wish 
it may find it along the Mississippi. Any 


Mississippi River Scenic Highway 
System 
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od, self-respecting car, however, can ne- 
‘tiate the hills and bluffs as heroic as they 
admitted to be. And as it is the combina- | 
mn of hills and valleys and lakes and the 
er itself, together with the sky and the | 
ies and villages themselves that all com. | 
ne to make the greatness of the MRSH, | 
irists are wont to accept the hill climb- 
¢ with gratitude in return for the genuine | 
eat that comes of a trip along this route. | 
Five years ago some parts of the MRSH | 
cisted only on paper, notably in Wisconsin, | 
uisiana, Canada and Iowa. And where | 
ere was no road there was some of the most 
ignificent scenery. But one by one the | 


roblems have been met and solved and with 
he single exception of one still poor stretch | 
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. Mile-High Motor Tent 


NOW—Get Vous 


FRE With every ‘‘Mile-High’’ we will give 

a ‘‘Sure-Grip”’ Luggage Carrier, worth 
$3.50—thru your dealer or direct from factory— 
for a limited time. 

The “‘Mile-High”’ is sold in most localities. If 
your dealer doesn't have it instock, write for our 
special introductory offer, at REDUCED price. 
The ‘““Mile-High” goes up like a big umbrella. 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING CO 


Alfred S. Procter, President 
1613 Arapahoe Street 


TELESCOPE FRAME 


Denver, Colorado 
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There is no heavy, awkward, com- 
plex framework to raise and fit 
together, no complicated mech- 
anism to adjust or to get out 
of order. Just extend the 
patented, steel telescop- 
ing center pole, and 
the tent is up. ‘No 
ropes, 


The “Arab” is 
made in the same 
style and shape and 
of the same high-grade 
water-proofed material as 
the Mile-High 


° Economies in cer G 
tain details enable 
us to offer the ““Arab’’ 
at the attractive price of 























CATALOG OF 


Army Goops 
BARGAINS 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Shoes, 

Blankets, Tents, Guns, Harness, 
Tools—hundreds of articles you can 
use. Government’s sacrifice saves you 
money. Write for Catalog, Free. 



















































CLASON’S 150 4 
TOURING ATLAS 

is a complete, compact 

Guide to the play 

grounds of the nation 






and their tourist accommodations. 
Costs but a trifle. Size of Atlas 
when folded 9x12 inches. When 
open 12x33 inches 





IMPORTANT! THE 1925 TOURING 
ATLAS CONTAINS NEW AND LARG- 
ER MAPS. SIZE OF MAPS 12x16 
INCHES OR ABOUT TWICE THE 
SIZE OF MAPS IN LAST YEAR'S 
ATLAS 











Maps show paved and other roads, 
f! | distances between towns, main 
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trails, trail markings, best rdads to 
national parks. Atlas also contains 
road logs of transcontinental trails. 
Descriptive state index giving im- 
portant data. Mileage table show- 
ing distances between principal 
cities; and other important facts 
that will help make touring 2 
pleasure 
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Wisconsin (left) and Minnesota (right) divided 
by the St. Croix River on the MRSH 


in Iowa between McGregor and Lansing, the 
highway is a reasonably good road from 
Canada to the Gulf, in many instances as 
good or far superior to some of the best 
roads in the country. Mile for mile the 
MRSH compares favorably with any long 
distance or transcontinental highway in the 
United States today. 


EGINNING with Mount McKay at Fort 
William, Ont., and following Lake Su- 
perior, the St. Croix Valley in Wisconsin, the 
Mississippi to a point south of Natchez, 
Miss., there are for the admiration of all, 
thousands of hills and bluffs which tower in 
majesty on either side and change as the 
motor car proceeds into countless fascinating 
forms. At Red Wing, Winona, LaCrosse, Lan- 
sing, Guttenberg, Dubuque, they form one of 
the most delightful river trips to be found. 
Clinton, Davenport, Moline, Rock Island, 
Muscatine, Burlington, Keokuk, Fort Madi- 
son, all hustling Iowa cities, each have nota- 
ble scenic attractions cut and carved out by 
the Mississippi itself with the exception of 
the mighty lake and dam constructed by 
man at Keokuk, a living example of what 
can be done to cut the worry over coal 
strikes when more harness is put on the 
Mississippi and other streams of the United 
States. At Quincy, Ill., Hannibal, Mo., Cape 
Giradeau, Mo., and Memphis and Vicksburg 
and Natchez, are hills just as beautiful and 
every bit as interesting as those of the north. 
Not only is there this magnificence of 
scenery, this opportunity of still passing thru 
some of America still wild and in its primi- 
tive state with moose, bear and caribou and 
wolves still to be found running wild at its 
northern end, its alligators abounding in 
streams of the south—but the whole country 
served by this famous route is replete with 
historic and legendary interest. Names like 
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The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway 


C. P. Fordyce 


WitH a policy of friendliness, and one of 

trying to please, the Pikes Peak Ocean 
to Ocean Highway has in the nine years it has 
been organized, made big strides toward gain- 
ing the favor of the touring public. The 
route was organized to provide a highway for 
the nation, and one that would afford all of 
the best advantages for the long or short 
pleasure or business trip. Toward this end, 
the officers of the highway have been con- 
stantly striving to do that which was needed 
to be done. 

Briefly, the Pikes Peak Highway has been 
ironed out until it is the shortest transconti- 
nental route in the United States. This is 
counted a distinct advantage. It found that 
it was absolutely necessary to eliminate the 
larger cities from the route, because of the 
objection of tourists in passing thru these 
cities. Again every attempt has been made to 
perfect a “high gear” route, or one that will 
allow every Ford in the country to make just 
as satisfactory progress over the route as a 
Jarger car, as most of the hard pulls over 
hi'ls and mountains have been eliminated. 
This is a big asset. Finally, the Pikes Peak 
route is already 98 per cent paved from New 
York City to the Mississippi River. Missouri 
is paving the highway across that state. Kan- 
sas has been granted federal aid for the Pikes 
Peak Highway from Missouri to Colorado, 
and Colorado, Utah and Nevada are follow- 


DeSota, LaSalle, Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin, 
Superior, and the early Spanish and French 
“tourists” of their day, in themselves consti- 
tute material and have left behind imprints 
that in themselves compensate for a motor 
trip along the MRSH. 

And then there are the more recent land- 
marks, the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, first 
president of the Confederacy, Woodville, 
Miss., and old Fort Crawford near McGregor, 
Iowa, where Davis once served as an officer 
in the regular army under General Zachary 
Taylor, afterward president of the United 
States; Le Claire, lowa, near Clinton, the 
birthplace of Col. W. F. Cody, “Buffalo 
Bill.” There is Galena, Ill., once the home 
of General U. S. Grant; Hannibal, Mo., boy- 
hood home of Mark Twain, with the cave of 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn in themselves 
furnish an interesting field for hunters of the 
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Just north of Brownville, Minnesota, near La Crosse, Wisconsin 


ing suit. From present appearances, the 
Pikes Peak highway will far out-distance 
the other national highways, in having hard 
surface entirely over its route, from coast 
to coast. A wonderful advantage. 

The Pikes Peak Highway right-of-way, for 
literally it is that, was chosen with another 
point or two in view. It was to tap the best 
of the scenic points in the Central United 
States, and was to be so placed that it would 
be one of the biggest assets of this country 
in time of need, either in peace or war. It 
was also to be as close as possible to the 
larger cities in the Central United States, as 
well as to the larger military forts and camps, 
without actually going to them, as possible. 


HE Pikes Peak Highway, starting from 

New York City on the Atlantic coast, 
swings thru Newark, N. J., and heads west, 
going thru central Pennsylvania, nips West 
Virginia, then passes thru Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
vada and California going to the Pacific 
coast. Thru all of these states the best that 
is in the section tapped by the Pikes Peak 
route has been brought out. This is particu- 
larly true of the mountainous regions of the 
United States. In Pennsylvania and Ohio 
there is some magnificent scenery, and the 
tourist passes thru one of the most scenic re 
gions of the United States, as well as one of 


interesting. Near Victory, Wis., was fought 
the closing battle of Blackhawk Indian war 
with Abraham Lincoln a captain of militia 
and Jefferson Davis second in command of 
the United States troops. This was in 1832. 
At Woodville, Miss., is found the oldest 
Episcopal church west of fthe Allegheny 
Mountains; and a few miles to the south, St. 
I rancisville, Louisiana, offers the third oldest 
steam railroad in the United States. At Fort 
Adams, Miss., is an old fort where Aaron 
3urr was held captive by General Wilkinson. 
Here also is where Edward Everett Hale se- 
cured his inspiration for “The Man Without 
a Country.” At Quincy, IIl., is the monument 
mark—the spot where Lincoln and Douglas 
conducted one of their debates. 

At Vicksburg is an inscription on the 
Pennsylvania State Memorial to her sons who 
laid down their lives in the siege of Vicks- 
burg, 

Brothers fought for their principles; here 
heroes died for their country, and a united peo- 
ple will forever cherish the precious legency of 
their noble manhood. 


ICKSBURG offers not only the interest- 

ing National Park wherein is preserved 
many of the old marks of the battle and siege 
of the Civil War, the cemetery where 16,822 
small white slabs of stone mark the final 
resting places of as manv boys and young 
men who laid down their lives, of which the 
appalling number of 12,719 are unknown 
Vicksburg also offers a combination of the 
old and the new South, the best that exists 
today. 

Taken in its entirety the Mississippi River 
Scenic Highway country with its cities and 
towns settled by Spanish, French, Belgian. 
Scandinavian, German, English and a stock 
from nearly every European country; it: 
river scenery, its ever changing climatic and 
other conditions due to the ever changing 
latitude of a trip from Canada to the Gulf 
is rapidly earning its title of “America 
greatest scenic highway,” and ever winning 
new recruits to its invitation to motorist 
to “travel North for your summer outing an 
South for your winter vacation; use th: 
MRSH and see America first.” 
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nost historic in coming west from New 


rk. The states of Colorado and Utah are 


a tremely rich in the wonderful natural 
a iuty, that has been one of the country’s 
4 sting points for years, and are feature 
be ictions on the Pikes Peak Highway. 

ke Pikes Peak, from which the highway gets 
Fi irt of its name, is but one of the wonderful 


tural attractions in Colorado, for from 
insas to Utah the state has a scenic won- 
r at every turn in the road. Up to the Con- 
nental Divide, and down again on the west- 
1 side, the highway furnishes the tourist 

best there is in scenic beauty, and pro- 
ides them with a route that is safe and “high 
In Utah, the Pikes Peak Highway takes the 
tourist to the door of the natural wonders 
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nature 


fornia after October 1, each year, until 
ie spring, and the highway travels less des- 
er! than any other route going to the Pacific 
Ocean 


Is 


the sportsman’s paradise, for every 
| has been made to take the tourist who 





territory as possible. In every state from 
t to coast there is some excellent fishing 
hunting grounds that the Pikes Peak 
vay takes pride in recommending tour- 
However, the best hunting and fish- | 
be found in the United States is possi- 
be found a stone’s throw from the | 
Peak Highway in Colorado and Utah. 
f these states have preserved their nat- 
esources of fish and game to such an 
that while millions of fish and game 
‘en annually by sportsmen, there is an 
eady supply to take the place of those 
i have been taken. 


fOURIST need only to follow the red 
ed and white marks in order to get to 
vonderful country, for after the tourist 
's Pikes Peak, from there west to Cali- 
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hunting and fishing is without a peer | 


country. 
Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway | 
iation is formed from ocean to ocean by | 






with the Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean 
vay thru historic Ute Pass, near Colorado | 
Springs 


The Zion National Park, Bryce | 
Cedar Breaks and the Grand Can- | 
are | 
Incident- | 
it is the only outlet from the North to | 


s good hunting and fishing, as close to | 
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OU catch the fish; our 
experts will guarantee 
V.L. & D. tackle. A careful 
selection of the world’s best 
fishing equipment and prac- 
tical service for sportsmen. 
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Just add water for delicious coffee 
No cof fee-pot needed. Convenient ~ 
compact~saves weight and space. 
Trial size 10 cents. Booklet free. 
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GO EQUIPPED © 
For REAL SPORT 


Here's a boat you can carry anywhere, by 
auto, train or pack horse. Set up in 10 min- 
utes, folded up even more quickly. Slips into 
neat carrying case. 
The new King has many improved features. 
Rigidly constructed. Non-sinkable, safe. 
16 feet of air tubing, for attaching to gun- 
wales, now standardequipment. Extra heavy 
one-piece, puncture-proof canvas, lasts many 
years. sk your dealer, or write us for 


ontrated folder. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 
60th and Lowell Sts. Oakland, Calif. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich 









Sold by hardware 
and sporting goods 
dealers. 


Gi: BOATS 


KODAK FINISHING for the AMATEUR 
| Photographer, camera man. K. F. developing, 3c 


Look for the regis- 
tered name’ King” 
inside the boat. 












Olive 
Drab 


Wool Breeches 


1.5 —— Post roll. Prints, 2c each, any size. Quick service. 
] Like cut—new—in sizes from #2 waist | | JOHNSON STUDIO Brownsville, Tenn. 





to 40 waist. Strong light weight wool 
for summer wear. Made for the Home 
Guards. 


Clear 









Colt Revolver. .45-cal. $11.50 wer? < ion 
Krag Carbines 15.00 S e ent 
Springfield 45 Shotguns 4.50 | — 

Krag Rifles_- 12.50 a ’y 

Krag Sporting Rifles PA 


Springfield .45 Carbines 3.50 
W. STOKES KIRK Catalog Free. | | 
1627-AR N. 10th St., Philadeiphia,Pa. 


14.00 | 














—~"No Center Pole 
No Corner Poles No Guy Ropes 
Set Up By One Person in 5 Minutes 
THE BIGGEST IMPROVEMENT in 
construction of touring tents. Wide hips, 
no center pole, provide all clear space 
inside. Water-proofed— mildew- -proofed 
—it assures complete protection in all 
weather. Made in four sizes. Easily erect- 
ed by one person in five minutes. ¢ 
Write for complete description of tents, beds, 


Refrigerator 
and Water sG 
Carrier only 


Keeps liquids and foods 
strictly sanitary and 
is non-breakable. 
Usefal in homes, family camp- me 
ing or pienies, harvest or oil 
fields, golf courses. A God- 
send where ice is searce. ff 
= Water gets stale over 
night in all other containers but the A-B-C 
| leeless keeps it fresh, cool and sweet in- 
definitely. Will not mar the finest ear. Capac 
















| ity, 5 gal. a Faucet and Carrier com- ach ae tables, auto refrigerators, etc. 

| plet Satisfaeti eed. All h s 

| Ralled out postpatd same day received. Autolog-Q | ||... THE STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY no 
A-B-C Mfg. Co., 3100 Gillham Rd W., Kansas City, Mo. 
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This Tent 
Only $9.85 


BARCO QUALITY TENT 
Guaranteed waterproof and complete in every 
detail. Size 7x7 ft. Experienced campers and 
tourists appreciate the dependable material, fine 
workmanship and refinements in our tents. 
INSIST ON BARCO TENTS. 29 years of prac- 
tical tent building at your service. 

Waterproof Umbrella Tents, Tourist Tents and 

Wall Tents of all kinds. 

Our enormous output enables us to quote this 

low price and still give highest quality. 

Write for illustrated Catalog and Tourists’ In- 

formation before buying elsewhere. 

Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers and Camp 

Outfitters in the East 


119 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


The '‘livest’’ thing you ever saw 
a suregetter. Weighs one half ounce 
and is three and one haif inches long. 


JAMES HEDDON’SSONS 


Dowagiac, Mich. 


Write Fishin 
for Heddon sre 


Heddon — Meade 


ONLY ‘39 


Money-Back 


Guarantee 


Highest Grade 
Auto Camping Trailer 


You can load all your baggage, bedding, cots, tents, 
cooking utensils, etc., in this light weight trailer and 
hitch it to any automobile and never notice any extra 
pull on your car. Why? Because it is scientifically 









$1.25 


at your 
dealer's 


Complete Catalog 








built, weighing only 275 pounds and with a guaran- 
teed carrying capacity at automobile speed of 1,000 
pounds We are ready to prove this. Hitch it be- 
hind your own car, and you be the judge. If you 
Are lanning an outing don’t fail to write us at once 


- pH 
I 
r 


mplete details. Act at once. 


THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 5 


FOWLER, INDIA?’A 













|) THOUSANDS of boys are made hap: 
/ py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
er, something every boy wants and 
fnever gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
7 scientifically and practically made; boys, 
yj if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
/ get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order fromus. Zip-Zip 
shooter complete 35¢ or 

3 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 


Lice sae ee eet tel 
The Jim-Harry 
Auto Camp Bed 


is the latest, most compact, most convenient 
Camp Bed (pat. pending). It’s a one piece 
bed, which includes a warm, comfortable 
mattress pad—folds 6 by 7 by 44% in. Ship- 
ping weight—44 lbs. Will fit into any touring 
or sedan car, in the tent or home. Write for 
circular. Price $18. Sold only by 


The Johnson Auto Top Shop 
207 N. Victoria Avenue 
Pueblo, Colo. 


S 














Mount Antero, Calk Creek Canyon, 


Buena Vista, Colo., on Pikes Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highwa 


(Courtesy of Denver Tourist Bureau.) 


towns, linked together by the highway. It is 
a co-operative proposition, whereby every 
town along the highway is helping every oth- 
er, and the association helps them all. The 
acsociation distributes map guides and camp- 
site booklets into every part of the United 
States. These maps are accurate in every de- 
tail, and show the route of the highway thru- 
out the country. The camp-site booklets not 
only tell where every camp-site on the high- 
way is located, but tell what each camp has 
for the benefit of the tourist, as well as out- 
lining where the places are for hunting and 
fishing, if any. 

The highway association has a “paint man” 
who is kept busy the year around. His busi- 
ness is to keep the red and white marks, 
with P. P. O. O. on them, clear and in the 
best of shape. The highway goes over 3,000 
miles, from coast to coast, and with six poles 
to mark every mile in the country, and three 
to every block in the towns and cities, he is 
kept busy everv day marking and re-marking 
for every mark must be gone over every 
eighteen months or oftener. 

The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway 
is a very human organization. Its officers with 





the exception of the general manager receive 
no pay, and they are backing and support- 
in~ this highway purely as an asset to their 
communities and the nation at large. They 
are back of every good roads project, and 
are always pushing forward the Pikes Peak 
trail, which means more to every unit on the 
highway than anything else in the community. 


NOTHER of the assets of the Pikes Peak 

Highway is a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in the interest of the highway, and 
which keeps the communities on the high- 
way united and working for a common in- 
terest. 

The goal of the Pikes Peak Highway is to 
have the highway hard-surfaced, from ocean 
to ocean, and to have the shortest and best 
route in the United States, with the most 
advantages of scenery and sport to the tour- 
ist, and the biggest advantage in tourist busi 
ness to the many towns along this route. 

The Pikes Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway 
Association’s national offices are located at 
St. Joseph, Mo., where booklets and info: 
ination relative to the highway and its ad 
vantages can be obtained. 








Overland 
night. 


All States Avenue in 





Park camp grounds, Denver, where tent houses spring up 
(Courtesy of Denver Tourist Bureau.) 





















Camp Furniture 
C. P. Fordyce 


fekOM the transient camp of the knapsack- 
everything in the 
i y of equipment on his back—shelter, bed 
3 d food—it is a far cry to the permanent 
p of the outdoor lover who has, in modi- 
form, all the comforts of the city dwell- 
The difference is a question of transpor- 
mn. The motor camper has the happy me- 
; he has at his disposal means of carry- 
rd « a complete outfit of comfortable essen- 
ils and if he employs ingenuity he can have 
equipment which is remarkably compact 
d light yet with a maximum of utility. 
On no question of outfitting does the aver- 
ige motor camper err so much as in his choice 
f camp furniture—the grub box, table and 
hairs. Manufacturers have been quick to see 
he utility of combining all three units into 
ne package for travel and one of the outfits 





er, who has to carry 

















is carried on the 
folded to 


table 
side leaves are 


and 
ing board. The 
the box sides. The legs collapse, and within 
units for cooking. The stove, kit 
a nd food. The pan can be used as a dishpan 


$s provision box 





mess 


lias a water-proof running board case which, 
= when set on the ground and opened displays 
& i metal top table, six stools and metal con- 
for food and another for the mess kil 
S1X people. 

; \nother outfit has a 
5 . which closes like a 


tainers 


table with folding 
book and contains 





space for some food and the dining kit. 

R 
sides open flush with the top to form a table 
within is room for the food, mess kit and 
ing utensils complete. 

other type which we will consider is a 
whose sides open out with extra leaves 
rm a table and the box has a series of 
sartments for the cook kit and food sup- 
Then there is the separate folding table 
comfortable folding chairs which occupy 
§ but little space when packed in the floor of 
tonneau or on the running board. 





& \ ARDENT motor camper has fashioned 
ne of the cleverest arrangements of all, 
1 fits on the running board and yet is 
nough to permit free opening of the car 


= 


1 years ago on a motor camping trip to 
Pacific Coast the writer had a box bolted 
‘running board and in it had the cook- 









































A portable diner for tourists 
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PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1'2 inches in Athol 
LeatherCase. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 





It Fits the Running Board 
Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 


Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 





Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 
SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 











: room within for four sturdy steel chairs, with | 








by using “CLEA 
standing. Use like toilet water. 


clear, smooth and without a blemish. 
many friends with men, 


FREE! 


-PIMPLES- 


Blackheads—Acne Eruptions 


Now Are Easily Removed at Home at a Small Cost! 


Banish those rn oe! blemishes easily and quickly 
R-TONE”—a simple home treat- 
ment that has cured chronic cases of 
Leaves the skin 


women and children. 
Simply send name today for FREE Booklet, ‘‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,”’ telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted for 15 years. And I know every embarrassment 
one has to endure with a bad complexion. 
CLEAR YOUR SKIN OF THE ABOVE BLEMISHES. 
E. S. GIVENS 





Elegant for men after shaving. If you have 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin—never mind how 
bad—*“CLEAR - TONE” has been tried, tested and 
proven its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


long years 


Has made 


$1,000 COLD CASH SAYS ! CAN 


138 Chemical Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 











| another is a box with folding legs whose 







$10 


Postpaid 











You’ve Always Wanted 
a Hunting Coat Like This 


Theresult of our 25 years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing finer outdoor clothing. Water- 
proofed Khaki for protection. Liberal cut for 


comfort. Pockets ample in number and size. 
You need it. You'll like it! Just give chest 
measure. 


Ask for free Catalog D of complete line 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-7 First Ave. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





“FILSON 
CLOTHES 
for the man 
who knows” 


“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel 


THE MILAM 


Since 1839, 86 years, the Milams have 
been making the celebrated Kentucky 
Reel in the same location, and all the 
knowle -dge gained by these years of ex- 
perience is put into their reels today. 


Write for Booklet 


B. C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 



























‘our 
— omobile 





The Champion Auto Bed may 
be installed inside without inyur- 


ing your Car. 


A real bed, comfortable for two persons 
O 
Is out of sight when not in use 


Pat. Pending 


California Artistic Metal & Wire Co. 
355 Seventh Street - San Francisco, Cal 


oe — 
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A Book for the 
Vacationist 


Trail 
Craft 


By CLAUDE P. 
FORDYCE 


With an introduction 
by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE 


This is a practical, how-to-go-about-it book, 
written by an experienced and enthusiastic 
outdoorsman, who knows America’s play- 
grounds and just what you need to know 
and do to make your out-of-doors vacation 
a holiday—a time of pleasure and recreation. 
It shows you how to smooth the way when 
you go out “to rough it.” 

Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and 
outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- 
rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 


Numerous illustrations and practical how-to- 
make diagrams. Threecolor jacket; 12mo. 
silk cloth; $2.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 

















In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 








Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


chapters, profusely  illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from ‘‘Fisherman’s Togs” to “‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith 
has at last placed in book form everything 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund through 
reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the 
Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3, postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO fe 


Twenty-four 











Official 1925 Map of Alaska 
Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled from 
latest government surveys and with the assistance 
of prominent Alaskan men. If you are planning 
on an Alaskan trip, or are interested in Alaska, 
be sure to get this map. 

Size, 26x84 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, autu roads, 
sled roads, pack trails, mountains, rivers, forests, 
streams, towns, villages and other important in- 
formation. Complete in every detail. 
eee USE THE COUPON—NOV .-.-.-.-- 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 

Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me the 


OFFICIAL 1925 MAP OF ALASKA. 
Name 


sireet 


City 


State nl 
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ing, dining and food units. This was not 
satisfactory as the box should be capable of 
removal from the car and carried to any 
chosen spot for the camp meals. So it was 
unbolted and carried within one of the lazy- 
tong type of luggage carriers. This box was 
24 inches long, 18 inches wide and 10 inches 
between walls, with a hinged lid which 





An ingenious home-made table which folded acts 

as a cover to a running board box, which con- 

tains gas stove, food and mess kit. Storage boxes 
at the front eliminate two suit cases 


opened up to serve as a cooking table when 
the box was used on the ground, allowing the 
folding camp table of the outfit to be used 
only for dining. 

A step forward toward the perfect equip- 
ment for motor campers was when the com- 
plete luncheonette was made. It is a classy 
case fitting to the running board and adds 
smartness to any car. In use it is carried 
to the spot picked out for the lunch or camp, 
and on opening the lid we pick out six fold- 
ing metal stools, which are the last word in 
compactness and sturidness. Next comes out 
two roomy metal boxes finished in green 
enamel for food and the cooking and dining 
utensils, and of the latter the outfit supplies 
six each of knives, forks and spoons, enam- 











When you motor camp you are a pilgrim to na- 

ture. Stop long enough to enjoy your camp and 

explore the country. Modern equipage makes the 
life as enjoyable to women as to men 


eled cups and deep plates, which can be us 
as shallow bowls. One metal container \ 
hold all of the mess kit whi'e the other « 
be reserved for food supplies. The wond 
of this kit is the table; you simply lift u 
ward and outward the two metal plates whi: 
fit flush with the sides of the case in trav: 
and when extended outward they form a fi 
enameled top and sturdy table size 2214x44 
inches. This outfit evinces most favoralh 
comment from all campers who see it. 


ANOTHER portable diner is a table whic 
folds at the center into a suitcase for: 
and contains within, its folding legs and four 
comfortable metal chairs with heavy canvas 
covers and two boxes for the mess kit. Thy 
length when closed is 32 inches, width 19 
inches and thickness 3% inches. It has al! 
the dining room essentials. When open ti 
table top measures 38x32 inches, which is 
large enough to accommodate six peopk 
comfortably; it stands 27 inches from the 
ground. The top is made of three-ply veneer 
stained and varnished with metal corners. 
Sliding braces at each side where the halve: 
fold back lock and hold the table solid when 
open and it will uphold 150 pounds weight 
at the center. The four chairs do not take up 





Two-in-one kitchenette 


any more room than one when folded as their 
frames are so made that one fits inside the 
other, but this slight variation in their siz 
is not noticeable when they are in use. In 
fact, they are so constructed that while they 
telescope when set up they stand at an even 
height of about 17 inches. The seats are of 
10-ounce duck in khaki and measure approx 
imately 12x14 inches in size, the frames be 
ing of %4-inch milled steel. When folded the 
unit is a package 23 inches long, 14 inches 
wide and 4 of an inch thick. The total 
weight of the table and four chairs is 38 
pounds and being a flat parcel is of handy 
size and packs snugly against the back of th 
front seat. It is a good plan to remove tht 
robe rail in motor camping with any outfit and 
in using a cabinet it will rest flat against the 
back of the seat or it can be carried on the 
tonneau floor or on the running board in an 
upright position. 

Containers which would carry the mess kit, 
gas stove, food supply and when opened 








Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 
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MAY WE HELP YOU ? 
, | 
PROM.......<: 
I intend to tour 
GA sa sos ion nrecccieceratwce cases Nas zecaceravhsvbossietoe pie aapaiia on as paipaie aeanasulaaeacee aaa canaibies 
Send equipment outline [] (Mark X) 
Send transcontinental map [] (Mark X) : 
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Where can I get the following equipment?............. 
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formed a suitable camp table, have not until 
recently been developed and heretofore one 
has been forced to employ his own ingenuity 
in making up such an outfit. Now one can 
obtain a provision box and table combina- 
ion which answers all these purposes. It is 
ingenuiously constructed with a large table 
top, sturdy folding legs, a shelf for the stove, 
, metal pan which serves as a dishpan in 
camp and a container for the dining kit in 
travel, and there is room in the box for fold- | 
ing chairs, for one of the gasoline pressure | 
stoves and several days’ supply of food. The | 
whole kit weighs 35 pounds and is just right | 

















All units here shown pack into the case which is 
carried on the running board 


to strap to the running board, and a holder 
with straps is furnished. It is set up in 30 
The box measures 13x16x32 inches 
closed and when open we have a table 28 
inches high and 32x32 inches top area. For 
lunching leave the outfit on the running 
beard, open up one side and use. To exclude 
the rain and dust a special water-proof can- 
vas cover slips over all. 


seconds. 


Tue combined provision chest and mess 
kit container, which will also carry the 
gas stove and which opens up to form a sub- 
stantial table, is compact enough to answer 
the requirements of motor camping. One 
which sets on the running board in transit 
and which can be left in place and opened 
up for lunches and yet can be easily re- 
moved and placed on its legs in the tent giv- 
ing really the widest range of utility, is called 
the 2 in 1 kitchenette. Its closed dimensions 
32x19x12 inches, but despite of this com- 
pactness it will contain enough food, dishes 
d utensils for a party of four people for 
ral days. The table is made up of three 
two of which form the doors of this 
ik and the third is carried at the rear held 
i double spring support. The table can 
set up for use in less than a minute. It 
two drawers and seven compartments, 
of which is so arranged as to accommo- 
a two burner gasoline stove. The bal- 
is for baked goods, vegetables, meats, 
es and utensils. For those wishing to 
y ice, an ice container is supplied at a 
it additional cost. 
he compartments of this kitchenette can 
emoved entirely, or in part, by simply 
ng out the shelves and partitions. It is 


es 


available as an auto trunk for clothing 
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Earn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All those who have been soliciting subscriptions for OUTDOOR 


|'LIFE will be interested to hear that we are now able to make big 


reductions in the number of subscriptions required to earn the follow- 
ing revolvers and pistols, rifles and shotguns. 
working for a gun which is listed below, destroy your old list, and be 
guided by the one below. If you have not already enlisted in this work, 
now is your chance to earn the premium you want for fewer subscrip- 
tions than before. For instance, 37 subscriptions were formerly re- 
quired for a .45 Colt Automatic, and we can supply it to you now for 


only 30 subscriptions. 


If you are already 


If you don’t want a gun, select anything else you would like, from 


the advertising columns of OUTDOOR LIFE, and we will quote you 
| the very lowest number of subscriptions possible. 


If you would rather have the actual cash commission, we will 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 


FOR A— at $2.00 each 
45 Colt Automatic 30 
Colt New Service 28 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .82-20, .44-40, .45 28 
.22 Colt Automatic 26 
.22 Colt Double Action 24 
38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32 

20-38 24 
.880 Savage Automatic Pistol, 1917 15 
.32 Colt Automatic Pistol 16 
.25 Colt Automatic Pistol 14 
.22 Reising Automatic Pistol 30 

Rifles 
-250-3000 Savage bolt, Model 20 3 
.250-3000 Savage lever, Model 1899-G 2 
:30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35- 

GONOE Selciccctetes 40 
Model 95 Winchester Takedown i) 
Model 95 Winchester solid frame, ’06 40 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .32 Special 33 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 21 
Model 90 .22 Winchester Repeater 20 
Model 06 .22 Winchester Repeater 17 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle 19 
.22 Remington 12-A 18 
Stevens 70 Visible .22 Loading Repeater 3 
Stevens 27 Favorite, .22-caliber 9 
Stevens 12 Marksman, .22-caliber 7 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-caliber 6 
Stevens 14% Little Scout, .22-caliber 5 
Savage “Sporter”’ .22, Model 23-A 16 
Savage ‘“‘Sporter’” .25-20, Model 23-B 19 
Savage “‘Sporter’” .32-20, Model 23- 1y 
Savage .22 Repeater, slide action, Model 25 18 
Remington .22 Long, Auto., Model 24-A 23 
Remington .25-20, .32-20, Model 25-A 31 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit 


FOR A 


Parker VHF, 


Ithaca No 
Fox “A.E. 
12-Gauge 

Parker VH 


Shotguns 
with ejector 
” Grade, with ejecto 


Remington 


Automat 


| allow you $1 on every yearly subscription you send us at the regular 
_rate of $2. Only new subscriptions apply on this offer. 


New Subscriptions 


T 


1 


Model 12 Winchester with matted rib 
Model 12 Winchester 


Fox Sterlingworth, wit! 


Fox aia’ 2 ‘aS 


Grade 


ejector 


Model 11 Winchester Self-loading 


Ithaca No. 
Parker Tre 
Fox 
Ithaca No. 
12-Gauge 


No. 
No. 
No. 
410-Gauge 


330 


tt 
Ooo 


Remington 12-gauge Pump, 


9 


jan 


1 


Iver 


Winchester, 
Ithaca Field Gun 
Stevens 
Stevens 
aor 

235 Stevens Hammer 


Sterlingworth 


ikecd 


Model 97, 7 
Hammerless 
Hammerless 

Johnson or Stevens 
Model 10 
del 17 


Remington 20-gauge Pump, M 


Baker 


“Batavia 


Leader” 


Lefever Nitro Special 
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Quotations on any other make you wish 


Tents, 


yourself and sen 


Smith Field 
Smith Ideal 
Smith Trap 


16 or 20-gauge 
410-Gauge Stevens No 


Stevens No 


on request 
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Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels 


Outing Equipment 


camp stove 


s, stools, 


anything you wi 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information 


on earning... 





ht steel folding bed that takes the comfort 
ef home to your camp 





eed 
ral? '¢ 


Umbra, | D4" 


t+ WORLD’S GREATEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED 


Fullsize 7'42x7'%. Entire tent madeofadur- { 
able, guaranteed water-proof khaki duck. 
Complete with screened door and window, 
with rolled curtain over each, detachable can- 
vas floor, awning extension, collapsible steel 
frame, jointed pole, steelstakes. Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 

Order Now—Send No Money 4 
Just send name and address and pay expressman. 
Guaranteed as described and illustrated above or 
money back 
Weatherproof Canvas Products Co. 
4608 Grand River Dept.G Detroit, Mich. 
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Going to Yellowstone National Park 
This Summer? 


Then send for Official 1925 Wyoming Mileage 
Road Map. Size, 21x28 inches. Bound in dur- 
able cover. Price, 25 cents Shows all main 
thru trails and other roads, with mileage dis- 
tances between towns, index giving population 
of towns. Also shows roads and camps in Yel- 


lowstone Park The best map you can obta 
for motoring in Wyoming 
. USE THE COUPON—NOW 
UTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo 
Enclosed find 25 cents, for which send me the 


Official 1925 Wyoming Mileage Road Map 
Name 

Street 

City State 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, includ- 
ing tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and 
pioneers of Colorado,in love andadventure. Beau- 


tifully illustrated with scenic and historic points. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
















JESSE FRENCH & SONS 


hilistic 


GRAND 


Is a most wonderful 
instrument for par- 
lor, studio or concert 
work. Our latest im- 
provement— 


THE DULCET TONE 


doubles the range of tonal 
colorings. 
Catalog and name of the 
nearest dealer for 
the aski-g. 


Jesse French &Sons 
Piano Co. 


New Castle Indiana 
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vs, but he at least 


sleeping equipment 


and for a great many other uses. With parti- 
tions partly removed it can be used for both 
clothing and lunches. 

Army tables and chairs are 
types of furniture folding for 
and they are of light weight and of sturdy 
construction. The folding table is 
unique—the support being of hardwood in the 
form of a cross on either side and the partic- 
ularly strong make of joints; the table is in- 
geniously held rigid at a height of 28 inches 
and then collapses in a small bundle. The 
top, size 27x36 inches, which rolls around the 
folded leg support in travel, is made of four 
sections hinged together. A shelf can be 
added, but it does not fold with the table; 
it fits easily inside the extended table legs, 
and in travel folds to a size of 26x8x2 inches. 
Another type of table is the roll top consist- 
ing of a series of two dozen hardwood slats 
held together at the ends with heavy tape. 
This lays on the support which is across un- 


» pioneers in the 
compactness 


camp 

















A popular type of chair 


der either side held up by folding legs. In 
packing, the legs collapse and are folded to 
the top supports; the roller top is wound 
about the support unit making a small pack- 
age 6 inches in diameter and 27 inches long 
he'd with straps and fitted with a carrying 
handle. One can dispense with the legs and 
take only the roll top if he is going to the 
timber where four saplings can be driven into 
the ground for legs and two cross pieces laid 
the long way on which the top is placed. 

A most comfortable chair, which 
compact and light enough for motor camping, 
is the folding camp chair with collapsible 
legs and cloth seat, which conforms to the 
sitter’s body so that thus half reclining one 
can get rest. It has been used by campers for 
years and perhaps is more popular than any 
other. Most hurried campers, however, sim- 
ply wish some support of the body at meal 
time and so use the type, which is 
strong enough to support the heaviest of 
men and collapses quickly like an umbrella, 
size 12x12 inches canvas seat. Then there 
are a score of metal stools which are quite 
satisfactory. 


is also 


stool 
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{n Innovation in Gas Camp Stoves 

desirable features of the 
is that it is of “open con- 
struction” no case or box encloses the stove 
while in use, fuel cannot collect anywhere 
and there is nothing to catch and hold grease 
from cooking. The entire assembly is perma- 
nent and rigid and no solder is used either 
in the tank or in any connection to the burn- 


One of the very 
newest camp stove 

















ers and no swivel joints anywhere. The tank 
is welded to withstand 400 per cent more 
pressure than necessary; this insures safety 
and the tank will withstand the hardest 
knocks without injury and without causing a 
leak, which has been the cause of what few 
accidents have happened with certain stoves 
of this type. You have three stove sizes to 
from—single burner, two burner in a 
small and large size. As round cooking uten- 
sils are hard to pack the new stove container 
and utensils nest snugly about the stove and 
require no more space than the stove itself. 
These utensils consist of a metal carrying 
case used for heating water as a water pail, 
two pans. The whole stove unit occupies less 
room than any other similar stove. The sim 
ple one-piece burner with no movable parts 
supplies a blue hot flame like city gas and 
with an absolute regulation of the heat. The 
flame is so powerful that it is four times 
jaster in cookery than any other and require: 
no shielding from wind. A 12-inch fan. blow 
ing full blast against two lighted burners of 
this new camp stove had practically no effect 
on them. Shields are, however, supplied to 
assist in generating and then are hooked to 
the stove to form warming shelves giving 
more space for pots and pans. This stove is 
a decided advance in producing good cam; 
cookery. 


choose 


The Flashlight in Camp 

If a vote were taken for ascertaining th 
most popular type of pocket carried light th: 
electric flashlight would top the list. Being 
an effective lighting device is of course th 
chief reason for this; again its portability is 
another reason, and yet again its safety ove! 
any flame type of light is to be considered 
and finally a national service by which ne 
battery units may be secured makes a co 
tinued use of this type of lamp feasible. T! 
cut of a type of light adapted to campet 
use is here shown. The light is short cnou; 
to be carried conveniently in a coat pock 
and yet it is equipped with a focusing devi 
which projects a beam for 200 feet; comple 
with battery it weighs only 11 ounces. Wh 
the light is primarily designed to throw a lo: 
varrow beam of light the focusing device « 
be so adjusted as to give diffused light ove: 
wide area. This is called the “focusin 
type of flashlight. Selection of a flashlig 
should be governed by the kind of light ¢ 
en. Focusing spotlights and searchlights ¢g 
a keen, narrow beam of white light w 
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The Out- of- Doors 
Is Calling You 


Get a Carpenter Tent and camping equipment; 
tune up your car and answer the call — take 
the whole family along. 

Carpenter Auto Tents are light weight, dur- 
able, compact and designed for the conven- 
ience of the motorist. They are made of the 
right quality of materials and scientifically 
water-proofed. 

We make Tents for all purposes, from dog- 
tents to circus tops. You will make no mis- 
take in trusting to our 80 years experience. 
Send for Catalog No. 604 and get the whole 
story. It’s Free! 

Contains a splendid chapter on auto camping. 


Ge0-B-CARPENTER & Co 


TENTS, AWNINGS, FLAGS 


Tentmakers for 80 Years 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 


BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white 
crystal 8-power achromatic 
lenses. French make. Cen- 
tral focusing and width 
adjustment. Large field of 
vision. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Fishing, Hikes, 
etc. Guaranteed perfect. 
Well made and serviceable, 
will last a lifetime. Black 
morocco-covered body. 
Strong case and shoulder 
straps included. Order 
today. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


§-Power $8.75 (.0.D. 


BENNER & CO. D-14 Trenton, N. J. 























Get this free book) 


ANT to know what to take along on your 
amping trip? The “Auto-Campers’ Guide” 
tell you. Will be a big help to you in making 
r plans for this summer. Also tells all about 
D HEAD BRAND Outing Equipment. You 
ild havea copy. 

Write your name and address on a post 

card and mail to us for your copy. 

\LWARD-ANDERSON SOUTHARD co. 


917 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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ranges of 200 to 500 feet. 


This is the ideal 


| light for powerful long ranges. The alumi- 
| num lights and the pocket light give a wide 


circle of illumination with a very brilliant 
core. They do not throw the light far but are 
excellent for bright light at close quarters. 





The tubular lights give a brilliant flood of 
diffused light with a limited range. Miners 
flashlights and non-focusing searchlights give 
a big, broad beam and white light with a me- 
dium range. Beveled lenses are fitted on the 
focusing spotlights, searchlights and miner 
types. Tubular types are fitted with bull’s- 
eye lenses. pet 


Choosing Binoculars for Hunting 

Everyone will concede the binocular as an 
essential part of every hunter’s outfit, and of 
late the general vacationist is equipping him- 
self with these glasses that he may better en- 
joy himse'f in the wilderness. The recent in 
creasing popularity of the binocular among 
all outdoor lovers is due to several factors; 
people are coming to see the greater advan- 
tage they have when distance is thus anni- 
hilated, there is more interest now that ever 
before in nature study and, what is most im- 
portant, up to right recently there has been 
no glasses on the market specifically suited 
to general use. Now comes the extremely 





lightweight binocular, a unit which adds no 
perceptible weight to your recreation para- 
phernalia. This glass is ideally compact be- 
ing half the bulk of the usual type. You will 
carry this new glass with you always in a 
packet and not notice its bulk. Again the 
newest glass meets the demand for one which 
is sufficiently powerful and with a big field of 
vision. The new binocular has a series of 
prisms, called “roof prisms,” in a straight 
line, yielding a brilliant image covering a 
wide field and contributing to compactness 
and lessened weight. The weight is but 11% 
ounces as compared with the formerly popu- 
lar 24ounce binocular. The power is 3% 
times magnification, which the experts have 
found to be practical and plenty large. The 
field of vision is 600 feet across at 1,000 yards 
or 66 feet at 100 yards. Once the vacationist 
uses this new type of binocular he forthwith 
adopts it for it exactly fills his need—the new 
standard in binoculars. 
Tent Frame and Luggage Carrier 

Simplifying the camp outfit and making one 
item do the duty of two is one more step in 
the evolution to the ideal and standardized 
myotor camping kit. Combining the luggage 
carrier and tent frame is a marked advance 
and thus use of the tent poles to form a 
baggage carrier on the running board is a 
very clever yet simple contrivance. This camp 
carrier can be converted into a frame for any 
size wall, amazon or umbrella tent and the 
steel carrier when formed into a tent frame 
serves as a ridge pole while the wood poles 
are used as braces. The tubes are seamless 
18-gauge steel 4 feet long by 11-inch in di- 
ameter. The couplings at the end are of light 
strong material and the outfit complete (less 
the tent) weighs about 25 pounds. The tent 
poles are easily removed and then the stand- 


| ard is locked so that one can drive any place 


without the poles. 
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You can Cook, Boil, Bake or Broil Where 
You Will 
COM PACT — CONVENIENT 
GET YOUR MEAL— FOLD YOUR STOVE 
Go On Your Way! 
All solid, indestructible electrically 
welded joints. Outfit complete with 
Stove, Oven, Oven-Pan, Broiling Grid 
and Skillet in a Canvas Carrying 
Bag. Only 12 Ibs. to tote whien 
on the move. P 


Costs $6.00 wx 


Sporting-goods dealers sell < 
them. If yoursdoes nothave ~* 
the NUGGET, send to us 
direct. It’s worth while. 


United Steel & Wire Co. 


137 Fonda Ave. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ask for Catalog of other Camp = 
Stoves, Grids, Seools and Utensils 
‘(erommentnes + 


IN THE ALASKA- YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip 

undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 

specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 





—— 


























C 4 ae, 
Comfortably Protected Against Cold 


For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 


Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 

IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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More Light on New Bullets 


UCH has been written about Reming- 
ten’s new product for the Springfield, 
with 220-grain Express mushroom bullet en- 
cased in the heaviest of jackets. We have 
been told just how this missile will perform 
when driven thru bone and muscle; but as 
yet, no thoro tests have been reported. Where- 
fore, have I tried it myself—not only in wood 
but on the persons of many hogs and a mule. 
The still later metal cased Express, known 
as the “delayed mushroom,” was also tried; 
but let us first consider the open pointed bul- 
let. 

Before we dissect the animals it might be 
well to dissect one of the bullets. Let us re- 
view the jacket as it is popularly pictured 
then | will give the dimensions as they are. 
The jacket, so we are told, is very heavy and 
is thinned away at the point, but even this 
thinned portion is as thick as the thickest 
part of the old type jackets. 


WISH the above true, but | 

sorely disappointed when I removed the 
jacket of an unfired bullet, measured it, and 
compared it with others. The jackets were 
torn from Springfield bullets of various 
forms, and none were lighter than the heav- 
iest part of the open point Express bullet. I 
am taking into consideration only the sides 
of the bullet, and not the base, which on the 
xpress bullet is very heavy—about .05 inch. 
Practically all Springfield jackets, as nearly 
as | can measure them with a steel scale 
graduated in hundredths, are .025 inch thick. 
That appears to be the dimension of the Ex- 
press near the base. And what of the for- 
ward thinner portion of the Express bullet, 
which begins one-half inch from the front 
end and continues nearly to the tip? On the 


were was 


E. A. Price 


one I measured, it ran from .015 to nearly .02 
inch thick—decidedly thinner than jackets 
of the old type. 

Now, a word as to that open point. Some 
have described it as a tiny opening, but it is 
the widest, yawning crater that ever adorned 
a .30-caliber bullet. Its diameter is 3/32; 
that of the 110-grain Hi-Speed is ve; the 
Western open point is 1/32. Why must the 
bullet particularly designed for deep pene- 
tration be given the largest hole? I believe 
that with the splendid velocity given this bul- 
let a smaller opening would still afford ample 
expansion. In this | may be mistaken; how- 
ever, | do know how very quickly and thoroly 
the bullet expands as now made. 


HUS, we see that the construction of the 

bullet has been misrepresented by cer- 
tain writers. Knowing the facts, why should 
we believe that this bullet hangs together bet- 
ter than the ordinary 220-grain soft point fired 
at the same velocity? My experiments indi- 
cate that it does not. 

Before proceeding, let me state that my 
findings do not conflict with any statements 
made by the Remington Arms Company so 
far as I know. Nor do I lack appreciation of 
their truly splendid products, second to none 
in the world. Their open point Express bul- 
let, which I have thus far only criticized, has 
proven to be a terrific killer, even tho it does 
not act exactly as its early historians led us 
to believe it would. And the latest Express 
bullet with its full metal case does act ac- 
cording to schedule. It is the purpose of this 
article to show just what may be expected of 
these new bullets; and to correct certain im- 
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pressions given out by writers who must have 
based their statements on misinformation 0: 
supposition rather than on actual facts. 

My first opportunity to try out the open. 
pointed Express bullets came when, at the 
request of the Levee Board, I accompanied 
an officer down the Red River to exterminate 
a bunch of hogs which were devastating a 
stretch of levee in a particularly wi'd section 
of Arkansas. He carried a box magazine 
Winchester for the ’06 cartridge—I a Rem. 
ington bolt action, Model 30. We used seven 
forms of projectiles in our hog killing, but we 
learned very little about their comparative 
worth since there was no time for post mor 
tems. We had much ground to cover, and 
were half expecting to be ambushed by the 
irate owners of the hogs. Threats and warn- 
ings had been borne to us the previous eve- 
ning, and in view of the number of killings 
that have occurred in that locality in the 
past few months, it behooved us to be on our 
guard. 


HE ranges were from 30 to 100 yards, 

and we could detect no difference in the 
killing power of the various expanding bul- 
lets used. I killed ten or a dozen hogs—100 
to 150 pounders—with the Express mushroom 
bullet, firing thru the chest and shoulders at 
various angles, and not one of the bullets 
came out! | felt sure that the old Krag, with 
its soft nose bullet and lower velocity would 
have gone thru some of those hogs. 

After all, a post mortem would not have 
told us much. We can well imagine the de- 
struction of tissue which must have taken 
place. I did pause long enough to note that 
when a shoulder was struck, that part of the 
body became limp and flabby, as tho shattered 
by dynamite. One bullet grazed the back of 
a running hog, and the great gaping wound it 
produced beat anything I had ever witnessed. 

Tho I recovered none of those bullets, | 
received the impression that they were flying 
to pieces much as do the lighter Hi-Speed 
projectiles. . There dawned the suspicion, 
later to be proven, that this jacket is nol 
heavy enough to prevent the bullet losing 
much of its weight when propelled at a 
locity of 2,450 foot-seconds. 


ERSONALLY, I am not convinced 1):3! 

such an action is to be deplored. I ho 
no desire to send bullets clear thru an 
mal and kill one on the other side, ther») 
dividing the bullets’ energy between the | 0° 
I am not even particular whether the bu! «'s 
reach the far side of the first animal. Aft 4 
high-velocity projectile has penetrated  \° 
side of an animal and exploded its inte’ ‘. 
i believe that but little, if any, further sh 
would be created by puncturing the © ° 
side, altho it would spoil more meat. 








I have yet to be convinced that the | 
grain expanding bullets at 2,700 foot-sec' * 
velocity, or even the 150-grain at 3,000 
seconds velocity, fail to reach the vita! 


Front view of ™%-inch steel plate; top and bottom holes made by 220-grain open point express; 
cartridge shown next to plate is the metal express with solid tip in place of a cavity. Second hole 
from top was made by 110-grain Hi-Speed shown at left of picture. Smallest hole made by 150- 


grain bronze point Hi-Speed—the middle cartridge. The 180-grain bronze point cartridge penetrates 
this plate at 200 yards 















Free Shooting 


Information 


Wie t! 


A “boom” from a distant blind tells that the flight is on... . Soon the 
honk-honk of Canadas comes down the wind and... jumpin’ Jupiter, 
look at em! .. . The air is filled with rushing wings as the big birds swing 
in—but just out of range.... As you lower your gun there’s a “bang” 
from the next blind—and the leader tumbles! . . . He wasn’t an inch closer 
to the other fellow than he was to you, but . . . that’s Super-X! 


Thousands of sportsmen have been converted to Super-X by just such a 
demonstration. Until you’ve done it yourself it’s hard to believe that this 





‘aptain Askins has just written 
a new book about Super-X that 
we'll be glad to send you on re- 






remarkable shell will pull down ducks and geese 15 to 20 yards beyond 
the best range of ordinary loads. Unusually close patterns and a concen- 


juest. Is there anything you 







t to know about your guns or 
nunition? Let our technical 


inswer your questions. 


ou know about the many big 
lopments which have made 
ern the choice of the 
I's crack shots? Super-X for 
range; Xpert for quality and 
rice in a smokeless shell; the 
y bullet which prevents 
fouling in high-power rifles; 
ben-Point Expanding bullets, 
eadly killing power; the 
man L. R. .22 for amazing 
-y in small-bore shooting. 


ture telling all about them 
rs for the asking. Always 
hear from you. 


trated shot string are the answer. A million shooters boost for Super-X. 
You'll join them when you’ve tried it. 


Super-X is just one of the improvements which have made WesTERN mean 
the latest and best in ammunition. Twenty years’ popularity of the famous 
Field shell led up to Super-X. Field is still the choice of champions at the 
traps and in the field. More recently has come Xpert—a splendid load for 
quail, doves, rabbits or any ordinary shooting that does not call for 
Super-X. Xpert has set a new standard of low-priced excellence.” ~wm. 


The exclusive improvements and absolute reliability of Western cartridges 
and shells have won tremendous popularity. You, too, can improve your 
shooting with the world’s champion ammunition. Prove it yourself. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 819 Broadway, East Alton, IIl. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 


MARBLES 


Cleaning Implements 


Every good sportsman knows that a dirty 
gun will not shoot true; he also knows that 
seven out of ten guns rust out before they 
wear out. Marble’s Gun Cleaning Imple- 
ments, therefore, are his best assurance 
against disappointment. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose 
rod made. Packs in small 
space, yet when screwed to- 
gether is as firm as a one- 
piece rod. Can’t wobble, 
bend or break. Three brass 
f sections, with two steel joints 
and steel swivel at its end. 
Brass or steel, 26, 30 and 36 
inches long, $1.25. State 
caliber and length desired. 


Rifle Cleaner 


Thoroughly cleans without 
injuring the finest rifle. Re- 
moves all lead, rust, or 
powder residue. Made of 
brass gauze washers on a 
spirally-bent spring-temper- 
ed steel wire. Fits any stand- 
ard rod, 50 cents. State cali- 
ber wanted. 


Field Cleaner 


Same as rifle cleaner, with 

cords attached to each end 

so it may be pulled through 
the bore of the rifle. De- 
signed for field use. 75 cts. 
State caliber wanted. 


Anti-Rust Ropes 


When saturated with oil, 
prevent rusting or pitting— 
perfect protection for any 
gun. One oiling lasts a year. 
For shot guns or rifles, 60 
cents; revolvers, 30 cents. 
State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil keeps 
your outing equipment free 
from rust. Quickly dissolves 
residue of all powders. A per- 
fect lubricant. 2-oz. bottle, 
30 cents; 6-ounce can, 60 
cents; mail 10 cents extra. 
Sample free. 





The full Marble’s line includes 
also Axes, Knives, Waterproof 
Matchboxes, Compasses, Gun Sights, 
etc. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write for catalog and _ prices. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Michigan 





Anti-Rust Rope 
816 





| the size of two fists 
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our biggest American game, except in rare 
instances. 

The bullet which will drive thru large 
bones without losing most of its weight will 
not be the ideal for broadside shots, most of 
which will strike either chest or paunch. 
Such a one would*have to be no less than a 
tough full metdl cased bullet, long ago prov- 
en impracticable for a!l around game shoot- 
ing. Even Remington’s latest metal cased 
Express “delayed mushroom” bullet is shat- 
tered by large bones, as we shall soon see; 
but that is not to its discredit, for did it not 
rupture on heavy bones it would be as im- 
practicable as the old type blunt, full jack- 
eted military projectile, and for the same 
reasons. 

Before leaving the subject of that trip 
down the levee, allow me to digress a mo- 
ment and te!l what came of it. The last three 
hogs I killed belonged to a man who, the day 
after I left, accused a neighbor of the kill- 
ing. It ended in a fight in which the former 
was killed with a .30-°06 Winchester, the 
rifleman using some Western 180-grain open 
point bullets which I had given him. The 
first shot scooped out a great canal across 
the front of his chest; the second entered un- 
der the shoulder blade and escaped in front 
at the base of neck, making a hole from chin 
to sternum thru which the heart protruded. 


OT long ago a stray pig, weigihing about 
50 pounds, strolled into our yard and 
proceeded, with bad judgment, to till the 
soil. I immediately recognized in this shoat 
a fit subject for the 220-grain open point Ex- 
press. The line of sight ran from the should- 
er to the opposite hind quarter. Bullet cut 
thru the outer shoulder muscles, entered the 
thorax—cutting off a rib and cracking two 
more—passed thru some of the internal 
mechanism and halted at the inner surface 
of the opposite thigh. The largest fragment 
is shown in Fig. 2, and weighs 84 grains. 
An 1,100-pound mule was the next victim. 
An open-pointed Express bullet struck behind 
a four-leg, broke a rib, tore a hole in heart 
completely severing the 
slipped between the ribs and lodged 
skin. It now weighs 87 grains 


apex 
under the 
(Fig. 3). 

Probably no other bullet could have broken 
that mules heart more completely, yet the 


|mule walked off a few steps, without so much 


as changing expression, calmly gazed about, 
and finally fell on its side. 

I at once hopped upon the body and fired 
more Express bullets down thru various parts 
of its anatomy, holding the rifle in one hand. 
Many do not know that the Springfield can be 
shot very comfortably as a pistol. 

Only one other open point Express was 
fired at this animal, so we will dispose of 
it first. It was fired thru the paunch just be- 
low the floating ribs. It came out on the op- 
posite side, making about a *4-inch hole, and 
sank to a depth of 1 inch in the clay upon 
which the body rested. The bullet, shown in 
Fig. 4, weighs 88 grains. 

The remainder of the bullets fired into this 
mule were of the latest metal case Express 
pattern, which to all outward appearance are 
identical with the open point Express, save 
that the former have the jacket extending 
entirely over the point, forming a small flat 
tip in place of a cavity. Also, the new bullet 
necessarily has an open base. The rear por- 
tion of the jacket has the same thickness as 
the corresponding portion of the open point 
bullet, but instead of being thinned away 
near the nose, it commences at a point ¥s- 
inch from the tip to assume a thickness of 
about .03 inch. Like the open point, its 
jacket is of Gilding metal. The great mys- 
tery to me is that this bullet expands at all. 

For the sake of comparison with the last 
open point fired, two of the new metal case 
bullets were sent thru the paunch. They 








made about %%-inch holes at exit and sank 
12 inches into the clay. Their paths thru th: 
clay were strewn with particles of lead and 
jacket material, indicating that the disinte 
gration of the bullets occurred in the earth 
rather than in the body. Some of their frag 
ments are shown in Fig. 5, the piece of lead 
weighing 121 grains. In this instance, the bul 
lets surely lived up to their name of “delayed 
mushroom.” I fear that on all paunch shots 
unless the game be bigger and tougher thar 
this mule, it is only the mushrooming of thx 
ballet that will be delayed, and not the prog 
ress of the animal. However, it is only fo: 
the toughest of game that these new bullets 
are intended. 

A bullet fired into the neck pulverized a 
section of the vertebral column and made 
a small hole at exit. Fine bits of lead and 
jacket were scattered thruout the last half 
of the bullet’s course, but no fragment of 
consequence was found. 

Another, at the point of shoulder, shattered 
the big condyle of the humerus, tore across 
the breast muscles, missed the opposite bone 
and lodged about 1 inch beneath the skin. 
The bullet is shown in Fig. 6, and weighs 
98 grains. 

A shot into the shoulder higher up brok« 
thru the scapula, cut off the spinous process 
of a vertebra, and upon striking the inner sur- 
face of the opposite scapula cracked it slight 
ly. Bullet recovered in pieces. 

One other shot was taken to test the action 
on bone—high up thru the hips. Bullet com- 
pletely severed the shaft of the ileum, passed 
under the sacral yertebrae, cut off the oppo- 
site ileum and lost itself in the heavy muscles 
of that region. 


OW, a bullet thru the ribs and we will 

let the old mule rest in peace. It struck 
a rib squarely upon entering the thorax, 
broke thru the bulging diaphragm, passed 
thru the liver and stomach—making a fear- 
ful mess of the former—again entered the 
thorax, passed between the ribs in two pieces 
(about 4 inches apart) and stopped under the 
skin. The lead weighs 125 grains, while the 
piece of jacket weighs 47 grains (Fig. 7). 
This particular bullet was unfortunate in 
getting tipped sideways, resulting in rupture, 
so did not demonstrate the typical action. 

Cypress is a soft, “grainless” wood very 
similar to northern white pine. Large solid 
chunks of it were used to test the new bul- 
lets, the same blocks being used in all tests. 
If bullets of different type are fired into solid 
wood and then tried on boards placed a little 
apart, the comparative results of the former 
test may be reversed in the latter. For ex- 
ample, the Western 180-grain open point pen- 
etrates decidedly deeper than the U. M. C. 
150-grain bronze point, when the boards are 
spaced 1 inch apart; but the latter bullet 
takes the lead every time in solid cypress. 
The air spaces between boards—like the cav- 
ity of an animal’s body—permit the fragments 
to separate; and the heavier bullets, because 
of a larger remaining fragment, go farther 
than the lighter ones. But solid wood seem- 
to hold the fragments together, and thus th 
150-grain bullet aforementioned sinks deeper 
than the 180-grain, because of the narrow 
path it cuts. Similarly high velocity expan 
ing bullets as light as 150 grains will plow 
thru much meat and a certain amount 
bone without unduly scattering until the bo 
cavity is reached, when they do indeed sc 
ter far and wide. They seldom make an e 
but why should they? 

In an earlier’ cypress test I learned t! 
both the 150 and 180-grain bronze poi 
penetrated deeper than the 220-grain oj 
point Express, on account of the terrific ho 
the latter always made. I failed to keep | 
exact measurements. 

Recently, I conducted further tests in s 
cypress and carefully tabulated the results 
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One of the new metal case Express bullets 


failed to expand, slipped thru 35% inches, 


nd got away. An additional block was set 
» and the test repeated with, the result of a 
‘)-inch penetration. The nose of bullet is 
ightly swelled (Fig. 13). 

[he next metal case Express started mush- 


rooming after about 2 inches of travel, and 


nk but 13 inches deep. It is shown in Fig. 
2 and weighs 206 grains. 

One more of these “delayed mushrooms” 
vas tried, and there resulted a truly beautiful, 
volden mushroom. The bullet, shown in Fig. 
}, penetrated 16% inches. It started ex- 
panding after about 6 inches. 


(THREE 220-grain open point Express bul- 

lets were tried next and each penetrated 
bout 8 inches, making large holes. They are 
shown in Figs. 8, 9 and 10. Their weights 
ire 142, 135 and 123 grains. Fig. 1 shows 
ine of these bullets before firing. 

To compare the new open pointed Express 
bullet with the ordinary 220-grain soft point, 
the latter should be given the same velocity 
of 2,450 foot-seconds. To accomplish this, I 
removed the bullet from one of the Express 
cartridges and substituted an ordinary nickel- 
acketed soft point bullet of Peters make. It 
was fired into the same blocks of cypress. 
and gave a 10-inch penetration—2 inches 
more than the newer type of bullet. Its 
weight is now 159 grains (compare with re- 
maining weights of Express bullets). It is 
shown in Fig. 11. Both types of bullets 
seemed to start expanding about the same 
time, and their paths in the wood appear 
identical as to width. 

The new open point Express cartridges are 
remarkable killers, seeming to give ample 
penetration for American game, but let us 
attribute the fact to the splendid velocity 
rather than the superiority in bullet design. 
They have non-fouling jackets, heavy bases 
making for accuracy, and points which resist 
deformation in pocket or magazine; but so far 
as their action on game is concerned, they are 
no improvement over the old type, soft nosed 
bullets when fired at an equal velocity. 

It is only fair to the new bullets to point 
out that my experiments were all made 
ear the muzz'e, and to bear in mind that 
over long game ranges the speed of the pro- 
ectiles would be so reduced as to give less 

eak-up with consequent greater penetration. 

It seems impossible to design a_ bullet 

lich will give the ideal performance at all 
inges and angles, against all parts of the ani- 

I's body. Such a missile is not yet on the 

irket, and may never be. One which is 

st efficient for rear-end shots will in all 

‘bability not be the most paralyzing for the 

more frequent chest and paunch shots. 
lle hunter must pick that bullet which best 
wers the purpose in the greatest number 
cases, 
or use in the Springfield, against Ameri- 
game, my own choice is the 180-grain 
uze point. Its lack of a non-fouling jacket 
ries me not at all, and the absence of an 
ition boat-tail pleases me immensely. 
established superior qualities of the spit- 
bullet still hold good. The solid spitzers 
n dive in an erratic manner, but those pos- 
ng expanding points should not be ac- 
d of so doing. No sooner do the latter 
than they lose their Venus-like form 
pencil, not the lady), and cease to be 
2eTS, 
'r promiscuous shooting about the planta- 
I will stick to the 110-grain Hi-Speed. 
last big hawk I shot with this cartridge, 
25 paces, was seen to fall in three sepa- 
pieces, not counting feathers. 
hese bullets disintegrate completely upon 
king the earth. Thus, they may be fired 
rows as they follow the plow of the per- 
ng Ethiopian, without endangering in 
least the life of a valuable mule. 
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TACKLE HIM, HANK! 


N old-timer like you is too 


slow for football!” 


‘Shoot Hercules E. C. and 
Infallible and you won't have 


to chase cripples.” 


Write for free copies of our 
publications, The Shooler’s 
Guide,Field and Trap Shoot- 
ing and A Talk About Sport- 
ing Powders. 


Hercules Powder Company 
902 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 












‘“‘The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and 
appreciate the best. Correct 
models for every kind of shoot- 
ing, in 12-, 16- and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the 
original long-range wildfowl gun. 


Write for Mlustrated Catalogue 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


4648 N. 18th Street 











The most complete line 
made in the U.S. A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


ITHACA Lock Speed made 
it possible for 14 year old 
CHARLES RIMBEY to win the 
Western Amateur Champion- 
ship this year. 


Ithaca Lock Speed will improve 
anyone’s shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 


Send for free Catalog 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BOX10 ITHACA,N.Y. 
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Pocket Binocular 
“picks up” distant boats and land- 
marks. For campers, boaters and all 
sportsmen. 
Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, pu- 
pillary adjustment, $7. At your dealer’sor 
direct postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company ; 
42-44 Clinton Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 











To Hunters and 
Fishermen—FREE 


Our beautiful new catalog, just com- 
pleted—32 wonderful pages of record 
game heads and prize trophies from 
every quarter of the globe. Also in- 
formation on fish specimens. 
It will give you a new conception 
of what real art in taxidermy 
means. You should see this cat- 
alog before deciding who shall 
mount your trophies. It is free. 
Send for it today. 





| sent me 500 or so of these 
| cartridges for a trial, and 
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Fora Higher Velocity .22 Rim-Fire Cartridge 


Ashley A. Haines 


UST when Captain Askins suggested a 
rim-fire .22 cartridge of higher velocity 


| than any we now have, I do not remember, 
but to the best of my remembrance he was ‘ 


the first to bring this matter to the attentioin 
of Outdoor Life’s many readers. Since then 
several others have also written of this mat- 
ter, the last one to mention it, I believe, sug- 
gesting that by necking the .25 rim-fire Stev- 
ens down to .22-caliber, using a 45-grain bul- 
let and 10 grains of powder we would have a 
rim-fire .22 cartridge giving close to 1,500 
feet per second velocity. (As many of my 
Outdoor Life magazines are loaned at pres- 
ent, it is impossible for me to be exact in 
some of the statements I have made or to 
give credit always where it is due, so should 
it develop that I stray off the main trail slight- 
ly, I shall thank any one for putting me 
straight at any time.) 

It is true that there were a few of us 
several years ago who wrote of the .22 W. R. 
F. as a cartridge which might be speeded up 
semewhat, and for some time A. A. H. really 
thought there were prospects of some of the 
cartridge makers loading this cartridge to 
give considerably higher ve- 
locity than standard. Two 
of the cartridge companies 


while I am certain the velocity given was con- 
siderably greater than standard, results when 
used at target were far from satisfactory. 
From this I decided that, probably, the .22 
W. R. F. was not the shell for our high-veloc- 


| ity .22 rim-fire cartridge, and until Captain 


Askins pointed out the importance of a higher 
velocity rim-fire .22, and the writer referred to 
above suggested necking down the .25 rim- 
fire Stevens, I had about given up hopes of 
ever seeing any material improvements in a 
.22 rim-fire cartridge. But the suggested 
necked-down .25 looks good to me as I not 
only believe such a shell could be loaded to 
give 1,500 feet per second velocity with the 
45-grain bullet but, possibly, such velocity 
could be obtained using a bullet of 50 grains. 
And also that such a cartridge would prove 
very accurate, more deadly on small game 
than any we now have, and because of its flat- 
ter trajectory, more hits would be made on 
target or game. And the same could be said 
when used on moving game, jack rabbits in 
particular, as less lead would be requires, 
while, when shooting at the longer distances, 
more hits would be recorded on windy days 
as the 1,500 feet per second bullet would 
drift less than the one jogging along at 400 


or 500 feet per second less. 


T IS easy to suggest new cartridges and 

new arms but it takes the cartridge and 
gun makers to develop same, and it is as 
sure as can be that all suggestions cannot be 
considered seriously by manufacturers. But 
I sincerely believe this matter of offering a 
higher velocity rim-fire .22 cartridge should 
receive early attention by them as nothing is 
more certain than that such a cartridge, cost- 
ing, as Captain Askins says, not more than 1 
cent per shot, would at once prove extremely 
popular. But why do we need anything better 


| in the line of .22 rim-fire cartridges than we 


have at present? That is a question many 


| will no doubt be inclined to ask and I shall 


briefly answer as follows: 

A great deal of shooting one would want 
to do with a rim-fire .22 will always be done 
with some of the cartridges in this size we 
now have, some of them having been brought 
out when the first rim-fire ammunition was 
produced so many years ago. At short range 
where one can place the shot exactly where 


_ 99 


he desires, the ordinary .22 short, especially 
if a hollow point bullet be used, will kill 
much of the small game a hunter will hunt 
with a .22 rim-fire rifle and kill it usually 
with fair regularity. As a cartridge for kill- 
ing tin cans on the wing there is nothing 
better. It is the cheapest of all the .22s and 
much practice can be had with it at slight 
expense. I have seen deer killed with it, also 
big range steers drop dead when one of the 
solid 30-grain bullets penetrated the brain. 
I know a certain little 8-inch .22 single shot 
pistol (using .22 short cartridges), which, in 
the writer’s right hand placed five out ot 
twenty-five shots on the turkey target at 300 
yards, while the same little pistol has killed 
quite a number of bears and no one will ever 
krow how much small game it has accounted 
for. 


THE ordinary .22 long is a much more ac 
curate cartridge as loaded today than 
years ago, and while I, like the great major 
ity, prefer the long rifle cartridge, the ordi 
nary .22 long is used a great deal. The long 
rifle cartridge is the choice of target shoot- 
ers, and when used with the 
hollow point bullets is con- 
sidered by many the best 
rim-fire cartridge for 
small game now made, tho 
many others, the writer included, prefer the 
.22 Winchester Special for small game shoot- 
ing. The flat point of the latter I always liked 
for game shooting, while the cartridge, being 
inside lubricated, made it a better cartridge 
to carry than any having outside lubricated 
bullets as such ammunition was liable to 
gather grit, dirt or dust, or the lubricant 
would become detached at times. In very 
cold weather, say 20 below zero or colder, the 
lubricant which had rubbed off more or less 
against the inside of the magazine caused 
jams, and jams on such a day when one is 
after the frisky jack rabbits are not desired 
as many of us can testify who have had the 
experience. And right here before I forget it. 
let me say that our new .22 rim-fire bottle 
necked cartridge must have the inside lubri 
cated bullet. But for any small game shoot- 
ing with .22 rim-fire cartridges it will be best 
to use the hollow point bullets, and the sug 
gested .22 rim-fire should be loaded with 
such bullets especially for small game shoot 
ing. 

If the ordinary short will register on the 
300-yard turkey target, will kill deer and 
drop range steers in their tracks, what on 
earth do we want a more powerful .22 rin 
fire cartridge for? This cartridge has done 
all this and more; also the .22 long rifle an‘ 
the .22 Winchester Special; but not one of 
them is a 300-yard turkey cartridge, a dee! 
cartridge nor yet a bear cartridge. Under { 
vorable conditions they will do wonders but 
compel the finest target shot to face the 30! 
yard turkey target with a wind blowing, or in 
such a wind shoot jack rabbits, prairie chic! 
ens or other small game for which the .22 
particularly well adapted under favoral 
conditions, or send him into the deer distri: 
and compel him to shoot at every deer 
would shoot at were he shooting a real de 
rifle, and I’ll promise he'll tell you the or 
nary .22 short, long, long rifle or .22 Spec 
are not the cartridges for such work. 1 
bullets drop too much at beyond point bla 
range to make killing hits certain enou; 
In a wind they drift excessively and m 
misses are recorded, while on running ja 
rabbits at any range beyond 50 or 75 ya! 
one has to lead the game so much that ma 
more misses are made than will be the c 
when using a rifle with a higher velocity. 
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iWhy Pay ‘50 
$9]. 


PREPAID 
While They Last 


Annihilates 
Distance 


Large field of view — wonderful definition 
and illumination. Precision quality optics. 
This is a new Genuine 8-Power Prism 
Binocular—not salvaged war goods. Has 
every adjustment for focusing accurately— 
strong construction built for hard use— 
equipped with handsome leather case and 
straps—a quality product of largest French 
manufacturer, Experts say 8-Power is best 
for Hunting. Order now—dquantity limited. 
GUARANTEE 
Send money order or draft and examine this 
glass. If you do not find it worth double 
the price, or if you return it for any reason 
whatever, your money will be promptly re- 
funded. 


PAUL WEISS, OPTICIAN 


Manufacturer Established 1894 Importer 


Dept. C, 1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colo. 


PESCRECSESESESESEREEERESEESESEREEEEEEEEESeeee eee eee 
PAUL WEISS, OPTICIAN, Dept. C, 

1620 Arapahoe Street, 

Denver, Colorado: 

You may send me your new 8-Power 
Prism Binocular as described. I enclose 
remittance of $21.75[] or send C.O.D.[] 
You are to return money promptly if I de- 
cide to return the glass for any reason. 
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Address 


City jrede ‘neice 














JOSTAM 
SPONGE 
RUBBER 
RECOIL 
PAD 





Pat. April 10, 1917 
softest pad made. Order from dealer or direct. 
Black, 1-Ply, $1.50; 2-Ply, $2; 3-Ply, $2.50; Red 
Sponge, 50c extra. 


| 
I HAVE, years ago, shot a great many jack 
| rabbits with most of the popular hunting 
| rifles and among them were all the rim-fire 
.22s except the automatics. Plenty of rabbits 
| were killed with the .22s but I found that 
with the .25-20-77 Winchester repeater I 
| killed more jacks running than with any of 
| the various .22 repeaters | had used as I had 
to lead my running jack less. In the .25-20 
I used the 77-grain bullet and loaded with 
full charge of King’ s Semi-Smokeless powder. 
The velocity must have been at least 1,500 
feet per second and was a very satisfactory 
cartridge for running jacks, but it would only 
be fair to state that when I jumped from 
that gun up to the 2,000 feet per second .30-30 
| I found it still easier to get my running jack 
| than with the slower going .25-20 bullet. The 
44-40 black powder cartridge seemed always 
to have a tired feeling, and unless one held 


100 yards or farther away, his bullets would 
fall behind. The .40-82 and .45-90 were much 
better, but the most satisfactory rifle I ever 
used on running jack rabbits or coyotes was 
the .30-30 Winchester. But in our suggested 
.22 rim-fire we shall have to be content with 
probably not over 1,500 feet per second ve- 
locity, and when we get this cartridge we 
shall find it nearly as far ahead of the ordi- 
nary .22 rim-fires we now have as the 2,000 
feot-second .30-30 cartridge of nearly thirty 
years ago was ahead of the .25-20-77 so far 
as making hits on running game is concerned. 

Seems strange, when you think of it, that 
many of our black powder cartridges have 
been speeded up, some as high as 2,300 feet 
per second, by using metal patch bullets and 
modern smokeless powder, while in strictly 
high-power cartridges we have ammunition 
giving as high as 3,500 feet per second ve- 
| lecity. This is the Remington loading for the 

30-06 Springfield, while Niedner will be 
| around one of these days with a .22 center- 
fire giving over 3,300 feet per second; and 
that little cartridge is said to be an extreme- 
ly accurate one. We don’t expect—simply 
cannot expect—such high velocities for any 
.22 rim-fire, but it does seem strange. doesn’t 
| it? that all other cartridges (nearly) have 
| been speeded up but the rim-fire .22s, which 
| stand just about where they were (so far as 











JOSTAM MFG.CO. 5252 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL. 














Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 
















du at 80 yds. Made in 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $35.00. 
D » PREMIER made in 12-16 re » gauge. 
26 30-32 inch barrels, Price $30. 
; MAX IMUM, specially built "= 


for _ Short range brush shooting. 
Tar 70% at 35 yds, 12 ga.-24 
i irrels, 16 ga.-22 in. barrels, 
2 /0 in. barrels, Record of 
21 ssive wing shots and 
Zi ngs have been made 
w ‘ 4 these guns. 
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Tf you | 
y want a plain, 
jow-priced Gun 
write us or ask | 
your dealer about the 
Davis AJAX. Built ex- 
pressly for the man who | 
wants a good, plain, 
reliable knock-about 
Gun at alow price. Made 
in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
Every Davis Gun, whether 
lowest or highest priced, is proof 
tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 

Were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925. 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer. 


'” DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 








| velocity is concerned) thirty and forty years 
ago. It’s time we had an improved .22 rim- 
fire cartridge. Let’s see why. 

Velocity .22 short Lesmok, 964 foot-sec- 
onds; energy, 62 foot-pounds; velocity .22 
long Lesmok, 1,067 foot-seconds; energy, 88 
foot-pounds; velocity .22 long rifle Lesmok, 

energy, 91 foot-pounds; 
velocity .22 extra long Lesmok, 1,065 foot- 
seconds; energy, 100 foot-pounds; velocity .22 
W. R. F. Lesmok, 1,118 foot-seconds; 
125 foot-pounds. (Above 
ballistic tables). Velocity 


from Winchester 
.22 Remington au- 


well ahead of his jack, if said jack was say | 


energy, | 


tomatic and Winchester auto .22 as given in | 


Remington ballistic table, 950 foot-seconds; 
energy, 90 foot-pounds. The highest velocity 
is given by the .22 W. R. F., 
gested bottle necked .22 rim-fire would beat 
it bv practically 400 feet per second. The .22 


| W. R. F. also gives the greatest muzzle en- 


but our sug- | 


ergy, which is 125 foot-pounds, but the sug- | 


| guested .22 rim-fire would, using the 45-grain 


| bullet, 


exceed this by about 100 foot-pounds, 


1,500 foot-seconds. If the 50-grain bullet 
were used and 1,500 foot-seconds velocity 
obtained, the energy would be about 250 foot- 


| pounds or exceed the energy of the .22 W. R. 
| F. by 125 foot-pounds or, in other words, 
| have twice the energy 


of the .22 W. R. F., 


and consequently much greater killing power. 


NYONE has only to use the various rim- | 


now have to discover that 


fire .22s we 


| any of them with hollow point bullets have 
| far greater killing power on small game than 


| the energy for the 45-grain bullet being rough- | 
| lv 225 foot-pounds with bullet speeded up to 
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WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Arm is This 


powerful, accurate air pistol. It teaches how 
to shoot almost as well as practicing with 


|any firearm. Has the balance and feel of an 


automatic pistol. At 10 yards it will group 
its heavy lead pellets within an inch. A 
thousand shots cost only about $2. It has 
power enough to kill small game. 


Fun for you, and your wife; and a necessary 
education for the boys and girls. No permits 
needed for its use. 


This rifled air pistol is a high-grade product 
in every respect, made by England’s leading 
arms factory. Its safety and accuracy are 
absolutely guaranteed. Calibers, .177 and 
.22. See this gun at your dealer’s—or send 
$15 money order for direct shipment to you 
by mail, with cleaning brush and supply of 
pellets included. 

Manufactured by WEBLEY & SCOTT, 

Ltd., for over 150 years leading English 

makers of Shotguns, Double Rifles, Auto- 

matic Pistols and Revolvers. 

Sole U.S. Agents 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
100 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Opposite Grand Central Station 
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BULLET MOLDS 


and Loading Tools. The new- 
est and best. Also Prim- 
ers, Jacketed Bullets and 
Cases. Prompt service 
and a square deal. Write 
for folders. 


BELDING & MULL 


821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 
































**Built to 
Endure’’ 


They Never 


“Batavia Shoot 


Leader” 


“Black 
Beauty 
Special” 





A selective line to meet 
every requirement. 


Ask your Baker Agent— 
or write us. 


Catalog B-16 sent on request 


BAKER GUN CO. stew york? nV. 
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lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 

-K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put in a 

gua 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 





gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 








The Man Who ee Oil Uses 


NIOT ei 
i} 


It is made by the refiners of 
the world’s best watch and 
chronometer oil and the same 
exacting care is used in pro- 
ducing it. Only the best is 
good enough for fine guns, reels, 
and casting lines. It is as essential 
to their well-being as the oil in a 
watch. If unable to obtain Nyoil 
from your dealer, sendtous direct. 
35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Oil refiners for nearly @ century 





KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 


ae € 


Protected Ivory Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights Ever Produced. Made to fit All Arms. 








SCREW-DRIVER POINT 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn, Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Eight Combinations, also Double Elevator, 
Screwdriver Point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles 
and Carbines, 


EIGHT COMBINA- 
TION Folding Leaf 
Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
_ and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalog 
as” Ox — 100 
odels o 
Semi-Backhora Flat-Top, Folded peed Sights rhe 
Up Price $1.50 “*Modern Sights 
for Modern Arms,”’ free. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., SanFrancisco, Cal! 
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do the solid bullets. There seems to be about 
as much difference in killing power between 
the solid and hollow point .22s as we find 
when using, say, a full metal patch .30-30 
and the soft point .30-30 on deer. Either will 
kill if placed right; the hollow point .22 on 
small game and .30-30 soft point on deer oft- 
en instantly, while the solid point .22 on 
small game and full metal patch .30-30 on 
deer kill in time, but that is sometimes (too 
often, in fact) so long after the game is shot 
that it travels’far enough before dying to be 
lost to the hunter and furnish a feast for a 
mangy coyote. While our suggested .22 rim- 
fire should by all means be furnished with 
hollow-point bullets for game shooting, it 
should also be supplied in solid ball for tar- 
get, etc. 

On running game I have mentioned the im- 
portance of higher velocity in a .22 cartridge 
than we have at present; also I have men- 
tioned the advantage one has if using a cart- 
ridge with say roughly 400 feet per second 
greater velocity than any we now have when 
shooting game on windy days. One has but to 
hunt a few days on the prairie to discover that 
the 400 feet greater velocity is of great ad- 
vantage under such conditions, and they are 
met with frequently. But there is one more 
advantage in the higher velocity cartridge we 
are writing about; and that is the flatter tra- 
jectory given. We will compare the trajectory 
of the .22 W. R. F., the flattest shooting .22 
rim-fire we have, with the trajectory of the 
.22 Winchester single shot cartridge, the lat- 
ter, Winchester loading, giving 1,541 feet per 
second velocity, which is about 40 feet per 
second more than our suggested .22 rim-fire. 
Trajectory for 100 yards, height at 50 yards, 
1.083 inches for the .22 W. R. F. Trajectory 
for the .22 Winchester single shot for 100 
yards, height at 50 yards, 2.55 inches. 

It is true the trajectory for the .22 single 
shot cartridge would be slightly flatter than 
for our suggested .22 rim-fire but it has a 
trajectory nearest what we should expect of 
the suggested cartridge of any, which ex- 
plains why I give it here. I compare it with 
the lowest trajectory rim-fire .22 we have. If 
compared with some of the others, the .22 
short for instance, it would show still better 
to the advantage of the suggested .22. Pro- 
vided the suggested cartridge has the desired 
accuracy, and I believe such a desirable 
cartridge can be developed, one can easily 
see how he would often be making killing hits 
with the higher velocity, lower trajectory .22 
than when using the lower velocity, higher 
trajectory .22s we now have. By all means 
we should have the suggested .22 rim-fire, 
bettle-necked cartridge. 


ND that reminds a man that there will 
have to be a rifle to use it. While the 
cartridge, if ever produced, would undoubt- 
edly be used a great deal in single shot rifles, 
we have in mind repeaters mostly for it to be 
used in as it would be a cartridge we would 
expect to use a great deal on running game 
and also more or less on flying game. And 
for such shooting the repeater is the thing. 
One won't get every jack that gets up at 
every shot, nor will he get every one that 
gets up with two, three or four shots. In 
fact there will be times he will shoot his 
gun “dry,” as one fellow expressed it, and 
still the jack will be beating it for the next 
county. But with the repeater one often sees 
the dust, dirt or snow torn up by his bullets 
and if he is quick in manipulating the action 
of his rifle he has only to pull again and, if 
he profited by his first miss, the next bullet 
may get his game. If not there will be others 
right under his trigger finger and not every 
jack will get off without holes in his hide. So 
much of this kind of work our new cartridge 
would be used for that I am only considering 
repeating rifles for it. 
Judging from rumors more or less persist- 


ent, the various gun manufacturers have 

somewhat “under the weather” since th: 

tho we are all beginning to believe ; f 
them are able to sit up and take a 
nourishment now and then, which inctine~ ys 
to believe they will all eventually make 
recoveries. To ask any of them just 


however, to produce a new action for a sew 
cartridge would be out of the question. and 
while new actions could be suggested {or 
this new cartridge, one made small, slim and 
trim especially to appeal to the eye of the 
real gun crank, I shall merely say that there 
is one rifle now being made which would 


handle the new cartridge perfectly withou 
any alteration whatever in the action, and 
that is the Model 27 Marlin. A barrel espe. 
cially made for the suggested .22 cartridge 
would be all that would be required and one 
would have a nice, light, quick handling 
rifle admirably adapted for the cartridge many 
of us want. 

Then there is the Remington Mode] 25 
made for the .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges. [ 
have this model in both rifle and carbine 
forms and like them better the more | us 
them. For a rammerless trombone action 
they are hard to beat. - The rifle is nicely pro- 
portioned for the cartridges used in it, the 
length, weight and general hang is nearly as 
I would have it. By substituting a new bar- 
rel, and making some slight changes in the 
action, this Remington could, with slight ex- 
pense, be altered to handle the new .22 rim- 
fire cartridge. I have often wondered why 
they did not offer it for the .25 rim-fire cart- 
ridge as the Marlin did their Model 27. Had 
they done this, then a new barrel only would 
have been necessary to have changed it to the 
suggested .22 cartridge, which would be the 
Stevens .25 bottled down to .22. 


HERE is one other action, the 92 Mode! 

Winchester, which I have used a great 
deal in all four calibers it has been made in, 
that could be made to handle this suggested 
.22 rim-fire cartridge. It’s true I would like 
to see this model reduced in size especially 
proportioned for the suggested .22, but this, 
| presume, would be too much to expect, my 
opinion being formed after tormenting the 
makers for some 30 years to bring this model 
out on a small frame especially proportioned 
for the .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges instead 
of making for these cartridges on the larger 
.44 frame. But many find this gun just right 
as it is and we will merely ask the makers 
to substitute a new barrel and breech bolt, fir- 
ing pin, carrier and cartridge guides, supply 
with smaller magazine, or choke-bore same 
at rear as the Colts did in the Lightning 
model when made for the .32-20 cartridge, 
and we'll try and be content. For those of us 
who might prefer the same arm in lighter 
form, there is the 53 model with the 92 ac- 
tion. And that little gun with carbine or 
rifle butt stock suits me almost perfectly for 
many reasons. When I get it rigged out with 
light swivels for sling it will be the gun that 
travels with me many a mile when | am going 
light. 

Some may be skeptical as to there being 
any powder suitable for the new cartridge 
especially if we hang out for 1,500 feet per 
second velocity. I am of the opinion that 
Semi-Smokeless or Lesmok will be tou! 
about what we are after. If not, then the 
United States Cartridge Company mig!) bé 
willing to try their hand at developing the 
cartridge we want by using a suitable soe 
less powder and their non-mercuric pr!'!0g 
which, they claim, is not injurious to th: cun 
barrel. From actual experience with ‘el 
smokeless .22 cartridges I can say lit!\° 48 
they have not been readily procured i) ™Y 
neck of the woods tho as a kid I knew © me 
thing of their black powder .22s, an «cet 
brother and I always hanging out for | ‘ted 
States .22s when our father was planni) = 0” 
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» town. I have used their famous .22 
\ \. cartridges, but they are so well 
that nothing need be said by A. A. H. 
favor. If Semi-Smokeless and Lesmok 
sive the desired 1,500 feet per second 
here’s hoping the United States 


( y works out the cartridge we want 


iokeless powder and its non-mercuric 


I i} the man who can afford to buy the 
tory .25-20 cartridges there is nothing 
for small game shooting and general, 
lay use. For the man who has one of 
rifles and has the time and disposition 
ad. he will find he has a gun that will 
r for three-fourths of his rifle shooting. 
not need anything different. But 
for the man who cannot afford to buy the 
) factory cartridges and desires to shoot 
eat deal, or for the man who does not 
id but also does considerable shooting 
ind wants a small game cartridge for much 
of his work where the .25-20 is often well 
idapted but for which our present .22 rim- 
fires are lacking in points mentioned farther 
back, then it seems clear the suggested .22-25 
or small we reverse it and christen it .25- 
22?) with its increased velocity, greater en- 
ergy and lower trajectory would just about 
fill the bill. 
lhe .25 rim-fire, remember, is a mighty 
fine little small game cartridge, but its ve- 
locity is too low. Give us the suggested .22 
and we will have something far better. The 
hunter using it with its game-killing hollow 
point bullet will see more of the big blue 
grouse fall dead straight from the tops of 
the tall yellow pine or fir trees along the 
benches, and fewer fatally hit, making a dive 
down a steep mountain side to fall dead in 
some ungetatable place far down the canyon, 
sometimes 200 and 300 yards from where they 
were hit with a bullet which would kill but 
not kill as quickly as the hollow-point bullet 


we would have used in our bottle-necked .22 | 


rim-fire. We are expecting to have 400 feet 
greater velocity than any of our present .22 
rim-fires and at least 100 foot-pounds more 
energy. This is well worth having and I be- 
lieve we are perfectly justified in making a 
demand on the arms and ammunition makers 
for such a desirable small game cartridge. 
Hey, there, Captain Askins, what d’ye think 
about it, anyway? 


In Re Molloy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 212 of the | 


Marc} 1925, issue there appears an article 
by one William Molloy, which, having the 


treatises your magazine has carried, 
suggests a number of questions. I am quite 

to decide whether the article was 
Written in good faith and represents what 
regarded as a studied exposition, or 
the writer was having a little fun 


with editor. Consider: 
He first sets forth a pattern table from 
wi appears that a Remington 20-gauge 


gu indard, using United States Heavies 
produced at 45 yards patterns rang- 
Ing 21 per cent to 45.8 per cent. On 
of the returns this constitutes an in- 
t of the gun or the loads sufficient to 
it one, or both, ought to be pro- 
If Remington and U. S. are put- 
such feeble efforts the sooner they 

ed the better. 
comes the companion showing of the 
ment” caused by his method of bor- 
! it results in a minimum percentage 
er cent and a maximum of 50.9 per 


at 45 yards, and with the same) 
im of the impression that you, prior | 


iing editor, and to some extent since, 
ked at and considered a pattern or 
n the shotgun. Hence I inquire as 


| : . . 
il sanction and in view of the many | 


ther the “improved” pattern is as| 
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HERE’S a real thrill for the shooter who, backed by a 
dependable arm, turns in a high score. 


Many a man who couldn’t even qualify with an ordinary 
revolver or pistol surpasses himself with the Colt Automatic 


Pistol, caliber .22, Target Model. 


Made purposely for close, fast shooting, it just naturally balances 
in the hand, inspiring an accuracy born of confidence. 

This is also the favorite light arm of hunters, trappers and woods- 
men because it is “‘Colt safe’? as well as ‘‘Colt reliable.” 

Shoots the economical .22 Long Rifle rim fire cartridge with power 


and precision. 


Have a Colt dealer show you the Colt Automatic Pistol, .22 caliber, 


Target Model. You are certain to like it. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market Str. 
San Francisco, Calit. 





Catalog shows the 
complete line of 
Colt’s Revolvers 
and Automatic 
Pistols. Want it? 


Colt .22 Automatic 
Target Model 















GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF 
High-grade Rifles, Accessories and Equip- 
ment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters and 
Wilderness Hunters 
234 TO 240 E. 39TH ST., NEW YORK 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 





LEWIS 
MAGNUM 12 BORE 
WILDFOWL GUNS 
Outshoot All 


Others 
Effective range, 80 


to 100 yards. 
(3" shell,1%20zs. shot) 


Send for Illustrated Catalog giving full par- 

ticulars. Testimonials from all over the 

world. 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gan and Rifle Works 
Established 1850 Birmingham, England 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 





REISING.22 
utomatic 


Contains features to be had 






in no other .22 Automatic 


Simplicity of Construction—» 
Cleans at the Breech— 

Has a visible Hammer— 
Fool-proof when magazine is removea— 
Shoots more shots without reloading than 
any other Automatic Pistol— 

Can be used as a single shot— 
Unsurpassed as a sidearm for Trappers and Hunters— 


Three preces 
Th ree 
Seconds 


without, 


(Jools 


Absolutely positive for target 
RES shooting Reising 22 Automatic 
Pistols are beautiful specimens 


of the best mechanical work 







manship, perfectly balanced 
of unequalled shooting quality= 


Fully Guaranteed— 


Send for Catalog 


The REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. 
6) Broadway \ New ‘York City 
Dept. D 
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Trap Stars Take N°9 


| to indicate a pellet count per ounce for U. 
S. 6s of 292, which is just about what a No. 


To the G.A.H. 


AT the world’s greatest trap-shooting tourna- 

ment, in Dayton, Ohio, you see Hoppe’s 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 in the kits of the 
famous shooters. 

They have used it for years—their one de- 
pendable gun-cleaning preparation. Keeps 
their barrels in best shooting condition with 
the least work. Removes fouling, dissolves 
leading, absolutely prevents rust. 

Use itin your gun too, Also in your rifle, 
revolver or pistol. 

For the working parts, nothing is so good as 
a few drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. It’s 
pure. 

At your Dealer’s. Send us 10c stamp for 
sample of No. 9. Cleaning Guide free. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2315 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nitro Powder Sateen ; 


_N°9 


MILITARY AND POLICE HOLSTERS 
FOLSOM’S AUDLEY PATENT 


A132—The only 
positive lock Hol- 
ster made, but re- 
leases instantly 
4 when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted 
by the police in 
many Cities and 
States; .32 and .38 


caliber 

up to 4” $3.75 
AP332—Ofiicial- 
ly adopted by the 
N. Y. City police. 


Pocket or belt 
holster; .32 and .38 cal. up to4"—AP332, $2.25 


In ordering, state make, model, caliber and length 
of barrel. The name of your dealer and complete 
Holster Catalog H-16 sent on request. 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


*@ Fxpert Shot 


Most well-known sportsmen use 
Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
curacy demand them. Your tar- 
get scores and game 
records will improve if 
| your gun has Lyman 
| Sights. Rear Sight shown, for Rem- 
ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 24 and 
| 25, $4.00; with target disc, $4.50. 






































| Send 10 cts. for com- 
ia plete Lyman catalog, 
or ask for free folder. 


SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 





| shot, U. 


| explain. 


| edge of the pattern. 
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good as any gun should make just as it comes 


from the factory. And also, whether a bor- 
ing system which results in a pattern vari- 
ance of such range doesn’t need something 
else done to it. 

A little later it appears that, “It’s all in 
the boring, not in the chamber.” Has Con- 
gress passed a law forbidding the chamber 
to affect the load action? 

And a little later we learn that the “shot 
used in the U. S. Heavies are Eastern, which 
are smaller, the 6s are 1% grains where 
other 6s weigh 2 grains.” This would seem 


7 size counts, but he then follows with a list 
of the shot contents of shells sent to him by 
the U. S. people for his opinion in which the 
shot count is, as he gives it: 714, 347; 6, 
2i3; 5, 17534, 140. 

Please now tell me what the Western shot 
sizes run to, and how the Super X load, with 
which the first table was made, gets 251 pel- 
lets in it. I am confused on the trail. 

The 70-yard shooting puzzles me, and I 
need your help. It appears that with No. 4 
S. Heavies and Molloy boring, the 
patterns run up to 75 pellets in the charmed 
circle, or 45 per cent. But when he steps 
up to the No. 2 shot the best is 31 pellets, 
or 26 per cent. And with the Super X he 
gets 33 pellets or from 23 per cent to 54 per 
cent. I have heard that shotguns have pecu- 
liar ways of acting which nobody can fully 
This may be one of them, but you 
ought to be able to suggest something good 
for my headache. 

Please, out of your wide experience, help 
me to figure out the shooting antics of one 
Perry Lane. He “can take a crack at a 
mallard 10 yards up, left angle, going away 
and at the crack of the gun he jumps in the 
water and takes one more crack at the duck 
just as it rebounds from the water.” That 
statement mixes me all up. The gun is a 
Kemington automatic. At 10 yards it would 
make rags of any mallard that ever squawked, 
unless the artist just sort of hit it with the 
If that is the case, won- 
der which edge he uses, and why? And 
what do they feed the mallards on down 
there to make them “bounce” from the water 
after a 10-yard drop? And more especially 
why does the distinguished gentleman insist 
on jumping in the water at the crack of the 
gun? There is something about this science 
of duck shooting that I don’t understand, and 
I’m hoping that you will be kind enough to 
write me fully, using words of one syllable 
or less and copious diagrams, so that I can 
ease my throbbing temples. After consider- 
ing that second crack for which the shooter 
jumps in the creek I can’t just see why a 
duck that has received the attention of a 
Remington auto at 10 yards and is hit hard 
enough to make it bounce off the water, has 
any earthly demand for that twoth crack. 
Some way the thing don’t just match up. 

Idaho. SWEELEY. 


A Chance for Molloy 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As I just finished 
reading Mr. Molloy’s article on experiment- 
ing with bores and chambers, | was wonder- 
ing to myself whether Mr. Molloy was some 
relation to a man who used to write articles 
a good many years ago for the American 
Field. It was along in the eighties when the 
12-bores were taking the place of the 10s. 
He wrote under the name of Almo, and his 
home was in Texas. He told us that he was 
killing geese down in Texas with his No. 12 
double barrel loaded with 3% drams of pow- 
der and 1% ounces of No. 10 shot at 100 
yards, and you ought to see them come down. 

Now, up here in North Dakota we are not 


| able to kill them at that distance, nor can we 
| flatten out on the “hen” 
| loy means hen mallards) at 80 yards 10 


(I suppose Mr. Mol- 


straight. We only get them once in a © jjJe 
and when we do get one flattened out 6: the 
water at 80 yards we call it a scratch. 

Now, we would like to get some gu up 
here that will flatten out on the wate 10 


straight hens at 80 yards, and if Mr. \).\\Jo, 
will furnish me with a No. 12 gauge or <:,alJ. 


er that will flatten 10 straight hens op the 
water at 80 yards I will give him $50) fo; 
the gun. 

I don’t care for any fancy finished guy js; 
so that it has a lock, stock and barrel. apd | 


don’t care whether it’s chambered for 4 3. 
inch case of a 6-inch, or whether it js ex. 
treme muzzle choke or egg choke or a stoy: 
pipe bore or what size of shot it uses, just s 
that it will do as above stated. The writer js 
71 years old and has bored a good many 
guns, but was never able to bore one that 
would flatten on the water 10 straight hen 
mallards at 80 yards, and when I bore a gun 
that will kill 10 straight mallards on th 
water at 40 yards I think that I have a ver 
good shooting gun. 

It may be that I am somewhat like the 
Hunter Arms Company, and the Fox Gun 
Company, that we don’t know all about gun 
boring, but I do believe that the Hunter 
Arms Company and the Fox Gun Company 
can bore guns to shoot as far as any other 
living man can. The writer has shot about 
all makes of guns both in the field and at 
the traps, but never has found one that would 
perform like Mr. Molloy’s guns do. 

N. Dak. J. H. Troen 

Note.—Mr. Troeh is the father of the Troet 
Brothers, noted trap and held shote.- Editor 


To Mr. Robbins 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with ‘nterest 
the article in May issue by H. D. Robbins of 
New Jersey, in which he writes about the 
killing power of the .22 long rifle hollow 
point on woodchucks, as follows: 

A careful stalk, a steady hold, a well place 


hollow point .22 long rifle and he’s yours for the 
pot if you like ’em. A head, shoulder or body 
shot well forward was always fatal and old mar 


chuck stayed right where he was hit. 

Having hunted and shot woodchucks for 
eighteen years steadily each season and have 
experimented on them with the following 
cartridges: .22 long rifle hollow point. .22 
W. R. F. hollow point, .32-20, .30-30, .32 Spe- 
cial, .45-90 high-velocity soft point, also with 
the good old .45 single action Colt and one 
other rifle cartridge to be mentioned later. | 
feel qualified to say that the .22 long rifle hol- 
low point will only kill woodchucks cleanly 
with a head shot. Anywhere else even heart 
shots wi!l not prevent them from gaining their 
dens always. I have had to club to death 
a woodchuck disemboweled by a .45-90 high 
velocity soft point, and have had many 2 
chuck gain his den to die, of course. after 
being hit and hit hard by all of the above 
mentioned cartridges, and have often dropped 
them with a second shot in order to prevent 
them from getting into the hole. 

From a long period of experience with rifl 
and hunting, I do not hesitate to say that 
in my opinion the woodchuck is the most 
difficult animal to kill, in proportion t’ his 
size, in America. 

The cartridge which I have found m« 
isfactory is the .22 Hi-Power. This little cart- 


‘ 


ridge stops them dead—have never |<! 4 
chuck shot with the Savage .22 Hi-P wer. 
It is also a safe gun to shoot on the ‘arm 
land as the bullet flies to pieces after © ing 


thru the chuck and hiting the ground re: 
fore no danger from a glancing shot \ 
ing someone on the next farm. 

I do not know Mr. Robbins’ addres.) 


if he wishes to get in touch with | 
should be glad to take him with me Y 
hunting ground and see him kill chuck. *!!" 
a .22 long rim hollow point and sto; m 
dead every time as he claims. 

ve 


I will wager that in four cases out 





fl 












ave to drop the chuck with the rou 

Hi-Power after he has hit him with | 

long rifle hollow point. So come along, | 

r Robbins, my address is 417 Bryn | 

Avenue, Balo-Cynwyd, Penn. Will be | 

meet you and take a little trip for | 
R. Horace Grice. 


The 20- Gauge on ‘Grouse 
or Outdoor Life:—Noting a query from 
Thompson, Pa., (our native state) re- | 
g a choice of gun and load for ruffed | 
e, we have yielded to a temptation to 
ribe our grouse gun and load. Most of | 
crouse are killed without a dog. We} 
the grouse here highly educated and | 
thy of our finest efforts with the scatter- 


Our gun is a 5-pound 12-ounce Ithaca dou- 

ble 20-gauge, equipped with 26-inch full 
ked “Krupp barrels and a special stock | 

made by the writer) 14% inches long to 
enter of front trigger, 1%4-inch drop at | 
comb and 2%-inch at heal, fitted with a| 
Jostam anti-flinch recoil pad. 

You will probably say that this stock is 
too long and too straight for a 160-pound man 
only 5 feet 8 inches tall, but 35 years’ exper- 
ience in the brush after upland game and | 
some trap shooting sporadically for 20 years, | 
leads me to believe that this gun fits me. | 
[his is not a description of the ideal gun 
for my neighbor, tho we think the 20-gauge | 
is just right for a grouse gun. 

[his past season four of us in Clearfield | 
County, Pennsylvania, hunted together and | 
we carried 20-gauge Ithacas (one being fitted | 
with 28-inch barrels). We killed our birds | 
just as cleanly and about as often as others | 
did with the bigger guns and felt that we | 
had shown good judgment in the choice of 
light guns for brush. The writer killed three 
flying grouse at fully 50 yards, and that is | 
far enough. 

After quite a bit of experience, we find | 
that our particular gun seems to handle No. 
7 shot better than any other size, tho it 
makes a splendid target with 6s and B. B. 
(for turkeys). 

One of our party, a veteran of the late en- 
gagement with the “Fritzies,’ who had not 
used a shotgun since 1916 and who also had 
never killed a game bird until the first of 
this past season, on his first trial on grouse 
without a dog, killed three flying grouse the 
first day, with his new 20-gauge. 

Our favorite powder in the ordinary load 
is either E. C. or Dead Shot. These mild 
powders seem just as effective, are pleasant 
hoot, and easy to clean after. 
Then, if we want to hit a squirrel so hard 

he will immediately lose interest in the 
proximity of his home, we use the Western 
Super X. This shell is a killer. Tho not a 
tray gun, our 20-gauge accounted for 23x25 

( hawks at a trap shoot with this load and 
list we missed the other two, no fault of 
gur or shells. Many men can outshoot us, 
b defy any person in the whole world, 
I 'r woman, to love a gun and shooting 

irdently. Guy M. Puivips. 


| 
| 


> 
Here’s One on George 
r Oudoor Life:— Here is a good one 
rge Dougherty, ex-police commissioner 
* York City, who says he believes that 
would be reduced 70 per cent if the 
small arms to citizens was prohibited. 
y change his mind if he stays around 
igeles awhile. 
ngeles, April 7.—Perpetrators of the $20,- 
holdup at the home of Rene Marx, au- 
dealer, here early today were still at 
night, but the veil of mystery shroud- 
lentity of four of the six victims had 
ficiently to reveal George Dougherty, 
ew York police commissioner and widely- 
riter on crime and it prevention, as one 
Pree by police as having contributed 


ables to the loot. 
M. M. Conon. 
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Wahir-r-r-r! 


A brown flash through the under- 

growth, and the distinctive 
whir-r-r—and in that instant you 
get your bird or lose it! 


It takes a quick eye and hand to get 
them—that’s what makes bird shoot- 
ing such interesting sport. It takes 
fast, hard-hitting shells, too—shells 
that are properly loaded to give nec- 
essary velocity and close patterns at 
the shooting range. 


Whatever your game, shoot Peters 
Shells and feel the confidence of get- 
ting your game that only good am- 
munition can give. One of the most 
outstanding features of the ammu- 
nition industry is Peters exclusive 
method of loading. Every Peters shell re- 
ceives exactly the required quantity of pow- 
der and shot under uniform pressures, thus 
resulting in uniform loads—and uniform 
results. This, in combination with superior 
quality components such as primer, felt wad- 
ding, shot, etc., is the reason why Peters 
shells, load for load, will out-shoot all others. 
You get the best possible results from your 
good gun when you use “The Red ® Brand.” 


Peters “High Ve- 
locity” —anew shell 
unequalled by any 
now on the market 
for high velocity, 
long range, hard hit- 
ting results. 

Peters ““Target’”— 
embodying all Pet- 
ers superior features. 
Excellent for field 
and trap shooting. 


In addition to the 
“High Velocity” 
and “Target” shells 
the ® line includes 
“Victor,” a lower 
priced smokeless 
shell of unusual qual- 
ities, and ‘‘Referee,’’ the 
famous semi-smokeless 
load which actually sells 
at black powder shell 
prices even though su- 
perior in every respect. 


OY invrTaTION 
memece OF 








OSw Ole van 


Free ammunition in- 
formation on request. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Dept. A-43 


NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 


EIERS 
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New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., = 


4-in. barrel, 419°” 
S-ghot ........< 


New German Ortgie .32 Auto., $10.00 


New German Ortgie .25 Automatic $ 8.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal 13.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal 11.50 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice, .82 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


A full line of New Winchester and Reming- 
ton Shotguns and Rifles, Colts and Smith & 
Wesson Revolvers, at greatly reduced prices, 
always on hand. 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic....$13.50 





Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal..... 20.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal. 22.50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 18.00 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20.. 20.00 
Colt’s S.A., 5-in. bbl., .38-call..... 20.00 
Colt’s S. A., 5-in. bbl., .82-cal. 18.00 
Winchester Rifle, Model 1894, .32-cal... 20.00 
Savage Rifle, .303-cal 19.50 
Winchester .25-20 Carbine 20.00 
AMMUNITION 

-30-cal. Luger Cartridges, 1st quality, 

per 100 $3.50 


.82 and .25-cal. Auto. Cartridges, per 100 2.50 
-30-30-cal. Steel Jacket Cartridges, 100... 3.75 
Luger Holster 1.50 
Luger Magazine : 2.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1603 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1890 















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drill ngs, 

Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG *‘F** 25 cts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 


















H. O. Harrison’s 
World's Record 
Fannin Sheep 


Mounted 
by 7 
E. A. Lockwood 
GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


Millbrae, California 


Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


Arctic 
African 
American 
Trophies 
Mounted 










CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 





PPC 


NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT BINOCULARS 
Every year increasing thousands of sports- 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable 
winter and summer uses. Order yours now. 
Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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The record breaking Sheridan Rifle Club team 


The Sheridan Rifle Club 


Chas. Askins 


The Sheridan Rifle Club of Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, established a new record by winning 
the Fifty-fourth National Gallery Champion- 
ship. Their score was 2,995, and the record 
is likely to be something for the other fel- 
lows to shoot at for a good many years. 

The Sheridan club is a combination of in- 
dividual stars of a class rarely brought to- 
gether—each of them having an individual 
championship to his credit. The members of 


| Nem A.8 A. Goods f 





Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


New model rifle known as the 54, bolt action, 
24-inch barrel, weight 734 pounds, made in solid 
frame only. The magazine is of the usual type 
box magazine, not detachable and holds five cart- 
ridges, which may be loaded singly or by means 
of a clip, same as Springfield. The bolt can be 
removed by holding back on the trigger, and the 
bolt mechanism can be dismounted without the 
use of tools. A peculiarity of the arm is that 
neither lug is slotted. The lugs for front and 
rear sights are integral with the barrel, obviat- 
ing the necessity of making cuts, and the sights 
are placed closer to the level of the barrel than 
is true of other similar rifles. The rifle is regu- 
larly fitted with Lyman “baby jack” front sight 
and Lyman number 48, which is supplied on 
special order. The receiver is also tapped for 
Winchester telescope sight mounts. The stock is 
of one piece walnut, pistol grip, shotgun butt, 
fitted with sturdy forged steel cross ribbed butt 
plate. Pistol grip and forearm are checkered. 
The gun is bored and chambered for the .270 
Winchester cartridge, and also for the ’06 Gov- 
ernment. The .270 shell is the same as the ’06, 
except necked down to .270. It is loaded with a 
nitro-cellulose powder and a 180-grain pointed 
expanding bullet, having a muzzle velocity of 
3.160 feet and an energy of 2,880 foot-pounds. 


| The 100-yard trajectory is 0.5, 200-yard 2., 300- 
yard 4.5 inches. 


This company is also bringing out a line of 
high speed cartridges which they term their 
Super Speed. These include cartridges from 
.25-20 to .382 Remington and .32 Winchester 
Special. These cartridges give the following bal- 


listics 


Caliber Wt. Bul. Muz. Vel. Muz. En. 
25-20 60 gr. 2,200 ft. 645 Ib. 
.25-39 87 gr. 2,700 ft. 1,410 Ib. 
.25 Rem. 87 gr. 2,700 ft. 1,410 Ib. 
Sow. C. F. 110 gr. 2,550 ft 1,590 Ib. 
.39 Rem 110 gr. 2,550 ft. 1,590 Ib. 
.32-20 80 gr. 2,000 ft. 710 lb. 
.32 Win. Spl. 110 gr. 2,550 ft. 1,590 Ib. 

| 32 Rem. 110 gr. 2,550 ft. 1,590 Ib. 


this team are: Jim Wade, J. H. Ladd, John 
Logsdon, J. S. Dickson, Harry Palmer and 
George Messick, captain. 

Jim Wade deserves much credit for the rec- 
ord breaking win. The Sheridan team might 
never have entered the contest except for 
Wade’s insistence, since the team members 
felt that they could not afford the time for 
practice. Getting into the fight, Wade found 
his team shooting right with him, tho he won 
glory enough for himself by winning first 
place in the Individual Championship. 

In addition to the team score of 2,995 out 
of 3,000, Wade made the following scores in 
the 50-foot and 75-foot matches: 

Fifty Feet 

Standing, 394, first place; kneeling, 394, first 
place; sitting, 400 (possible), third place; prone, 
400 (possible), eighth place. 

Individual Championship 598, first place. 

Seventy-five Feet 

Standing, 385, first place; sitting, 399, first 
place; kneeling, 391, sixth place. 

Individual Championship at the distance, 5% 
(tie for first). 


wv 


rac) 


It is a well known fact that very fine .22 


long rifle ammunition is being put up by the 
various ammunition companies, the very best 
ammunition I believe that ever has been 
made by ammunition concerns. It is also well 
known that one make of rifle, or a particular 
barrel will shoot a certain brand of cart- 
ridges better than any other, and so we have 
one man pinning his faith to Palma, another 
to N. R. A., a third to Precision or somebody 
else to Marksman. However, the Sheridan 
Rifle Club shot Peters’ Tackhole, and after 
their record breaking performance they «re 
naturally swearing by Peters’ Tackhole. r. 
Wade maintains that a good deal of the crevit 
should go to the ammunition, for it had t 
right in bullet weight, dimensions of ‘¢ 
shell case, and even in the priming mix' 
I might add that it had to be exactly rig! 
fitting the rifles also. 


His Theory of Recoil 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read Captain 
kins’ article in November Outdoor Life a 
recoil and as you invited comment I thoi 
I would “horn in.” I am no ballistician 
I have been interested in the science 
have theorized in it for the last few y« 
My theory in regard to recoil is about 
same as Captain Askins’, that there are 
recoils, one that he calls the “prim 
caused by the bullet, and the other °* 


o 


Ss : 























sry” caused by the gas after the bul- | 
es the gun. 





irticle “Gunnery” says (or words to 


Ene yclopaedia Britannica (9th edition) | 


fect) that the recoil is caused by com- | 
of the gun with the bullet’s energy, | 
gun compares with the bullet in| 
_and that if it were possible to have | 


“and bullet of equal weight that when 
the energy of both would be the same. 


that is right in regard to the primary | 


but they appear not to know any- 
ibout the secondary, and if one figures 
as they have it, he will find out that 
result is short of what is in ballistic 


tables. In reality when the gun is fired | 


ecomes a rocket, but if one has had ex- 

ience with rockets he will know that a 

ket does not necessarily need a bullet; 

t a wad will answer. 

In my work in the oil fields I often have 
iccasion to observe the action of steam 
blow-off pipes and water bleeders in high- 
pressure gas lines, for sometimes the blow- 
off pipe or gas bleeder will be a pipe that 


ees away from the line and has an elbow | 


an al short piece of pipe at the end. 
When that is the case and when one opens | 


the valve, the line at the elbow will rear 


back so that it will have to be staked down, | 


which I 


or against the air at one end, 


gas 


reason is caused by the steam| 
and | 


ivainst the open pipe at the other end. That | 


is, iis momentum in going out makes it push 
the air and open pipe apart, 
leaves the pipe the friction of the steam or 
cas volume against the air on its sides causes 
the recoil to continue. That is, the air on| 
the sides becomes a gun barrel and the open | 


mouth of the pipe becomes the breech plug. | 
The gas from a gun barrel acts the same 
way, so I think. 

Now, the question comes up, how much of 
a gun’s recoil is caused by the bullet and 


how much by the gas? Well, we know how 
much is caused by the bullet. It is what the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica speaks of, that is, 
the comparison of the gun’s energy with the 
bullet’s energy as the gun’s weight compares 
with the bullet’s weight. With lots of per- 
severence I have worked out a formula with 


which I think one can get fairly accurate | 
results. It comes close to all the recoils 
that is in the Winchester table of ballistics 


for different rifles. (The tables are in a 
book I have called “Rifles and Shotguns” by 
Warren Miller.) I will give it here. What 
I give is for smokeless powder. With black | 
pow the result should be multiplied by 
ab 1.40. 
lhe way it works is 7,000 divided by sum | 
of caliber x 7 x square root of energy x bul- 
let's weight (grains) ; energy divided by re- 
sult Final result divided by gun’s weight 
(pounds) . 
the 7,000 represents the grains in a 
pt The caliber x 7 x square root of | 
represents the volume of gas that} 
the secondary recoil, added to the bul- 
ight, and energy divided by both of | 
nd result divided by gun’s weight 
recoll. 
e worked out several other formulas | 


find energy from load, etc., which if | 
ire any other gun cranks that want 
ublished I will send them to you. 
ne way, if one wants to find shotgun | 
by above formula and wishes to find | 
all he has to do is to multiply | 
weight (drams) by 566 and sub-| 
m it the sum of shot weight (ounce) | 
which will give the approximate en- 
it may not be exact but will not miss | 
much. It will do for purposes re- 
in the formula mentioned, and, of | 
to find the number of grains in the | 
| just multiply the ounce by 437.5. | 
Cuas. L. Dootey. | 





and after it| 


ferent things such as to find extreme | | 
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YQOOOOOOOOOGOOOOOAOOHQODOOOOOOOOOOSE 


A Remarkable All ’round 
HOFFMAN Rifle 


Light Enough for Coyote— 
Heavy Enough for Grizzly ! 


The Highest Velocity of 
Any Rifle in the World— 
3600 Foot Seconds 


BALLISTICS 
120 gr. Bullet 3600 f.s. Vel. 
150 3149 
170 3023 3450 
180 2854 3256 
200 2650 3119 
220 2532 3132 


in trips 


3440 f.p. Energy 
3303 
















300 
MAGNUM 


NE of our customers wrote us 
that he killed a moose at 205 
measured yards, down-hill, with his 
.300 Magnum. Hitting the moose high 
in the left shoulder, the bullet passed 
through the body, making a 3-inch hole 
where it emerged. The animal dropped in 
its tracks, and was dead before the hunte: 
could get to it. 


The tremendous shocking power of the 220-gr 
bullet at 2532 f. s. positively kills moose or grizzly. 
No lost trophies—no wounded animals escaping 
and dying a slow death. Yet, in the same rifle, the 
120-gr. bullet at 3600 f.s. gives you the necessary 

speed and shock for bagging smaller game. This 
.300 Magnum handles all .30-caliber bullets with the 
accuracy of a match barrel. It is the ideal all ’round 
rifle. 


Details of this, or any other Hoffman Rifle or Shotgun, 
will be gladly furnished you. 


Announcing Our Removal 
to Ardmore, Oklahoma 


After July we will be located at Ardmore, Oklahoma, where our 
new factory has just been completed. This gives us a building 
especially laid out for the kind of work we are doing, besides fur- 
nishing the additional space that was badly needed for our growing 
organization and additional equipment. 
a testing range close to the factory, insuring a great saving of time 
over our range in the Cuyahoga Valley, where many hours were lost 


Another advantage will be 


for testing, and re-testing, Hoffman Arms. We cordially in- 


vite you to visit us at Ardmore. 


Our New Address 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY anomone: oxcanioma 


New York Office: 100 East 42d St 


ON © YWQVOQOWODOOOQOOQVOOLOO QCOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 
it. 
OUTDOOR 


On sale now—Cloth 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you —_ afford to be without 
, $3.00 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50 
LIFE PUBLISHING CoO., DENVER, COLO. 








ous letters from the world’s 


he has done for them. Medal 
Prof. Gustav Stains 


Gentlemen: The TT sffalo head 
cellent and artistic piece of wor 


Established 1874 





Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


Prof, Stainsky’s creations in plastic art, showing the natural 
life-like ae of your valued trophies, is the work of 
a master and deep student of Nature. 

e plastic art in taxidermy, 
fect way of preserving trophies true to life. 
eatest hunters, expressing appreciation for the 
ls awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis 
FROM BUFFALO BILL 


which you recently mounted for me is a most ex- 


factory manner in which it is ¢ mecbapen, hes truly, W. 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
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ASK FOR 
PRICE LIST 


Our famous 
Chamois Tan- 
ning has no 
equal. 


As the originator of 
he has discovered the only per- 
e have numer- 
ect work 


orld Fairs. 
Chicago, Sept. 29, 1893. 


and | take pleasure in testifying to the highly satis- 


F,. CODY (Buffalo Bill). We save you 


ONS Sa aa Se Se eee Sal Se Sees 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 
est conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red , 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely 
. waterproof. Cap has Fur or Flan- 
oe nel inside band to be pulled 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside 
rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. 
This is the best and most practical cap 
ever made for autoist and all who are 
much outdoors. See them at your —_—" 
er’s. If he will not supply you we wil 
send prepaid on_ receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 


Caps. 


Do not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 
wanted and your 
dealer’s name 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Dept. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY “tissourt’ 





Beware of Imitations. Look for Label in every Cap 














Brand New Remington 
Automatic Pistols 
.32 and.380 Calibers, $15.75 


Send No Money. Pay Postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO., 122N. Adams Street, Peoria, Ill. 






















NEW 


“Hunter” Model 


10-in. barrel, double action, f 
7-shot. For HUNTERS, $ 50 
TRAPPERS, Target Prac- 8: 
tice. Shoots .22 Short,Long, 
or Long Rifle cartridges. Plus Postage 25c 

Blued Steel, large walnut grip. American made. 
Holster, fine Russet Leather. Special at____- $1 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., B-47 W.63rdSt., N.Y.C. 





THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 
330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 


No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has been recognized as Ameri- 
ca’s greatest protector and student of our wild 
life in all its forms. The following chapter tit'es 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language 
of Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, The 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the 
Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits f 
Bears, The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom 
of the Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, 
The Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the 
Flocks and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal 
Criminals and Crime. 

Order Now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














This is the blueing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint”’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 





Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 
guns. Money back if not satisfied 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 
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That Ballistic Field 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This controversy 
(?) with Captain Askins over the shooting of 
rifles, makes me think of the fellow who hired 
out to a farmer to plow a field. After he had 
been plowing for some time, the farmer went 
out to see how he was getting along only to 
find him about tired out and the field criss- 
crossed with furrows running in all directions. 
When asked why he had not gone straight 
across the field and back, he answered, “Well, 
I had to follow the horses, didn’t 1?” 

The Captain went all around and criss- 
cross over the ballistic field and I had to fol- 
low him; still, he now complains about it. 
Well, there is one thing that I got out of that 
letter on recoil: It’s the first and only time 
that I have been called a smart man. Gen- 
erally it is “That fool.” 

The definition given in Captain Askins’ re- 
ply is: “Recoil is anything connected with 
the firing which tends to disturb the inertia 
of the gun.” That definition is all right, but 

-let us consider the flivver. If any of us 
were to attempt to push that flivver across 
the garage, of course we would put our weight 
against it. When we do this the body begins 
to rock back and forth, but the wheels do not 
go around. Now, according to the Captain’s 
definition, that flivver was completely across 
the garage or at least rolling merrily on its 
way, for “its inertia has been disturbed.” 
With us it would be different. That first rock- 
ing of the body of the flivver is just the vi- 
brations set up by the application of force 
against the car, still the flivver has not moved. 

Here we have the jump, the flip, and the 
vibrations. These are all stages of “a dis- 
turbed inertia” of the gun, but they do not 
refer nor have much of any, if any, effect on 
the recoil of the gun any more than that 
rocking back and forth of the body of the 
flivver has on the progress of the flivver across 
the garage. I do not believe that they have 
any effect on the recoil, tho we do feel some 
effect of the jump, the flip and the whip 
mixed in with the motion of recoil. All of 
these effects, including recoil, are different 
manifestations of the various reactions accom- 
panying the discharge of a gun. 

The vibrations start the moment that trig- 
ger is pl The fall of the hammer adds 
still more to it. The burning of the powder 
adds still more. When the bullet pulls loose 
from that crimped grip of the shell and slams 
up against the throat of the chambe.. or the 
ramp of the rifling and is made to hesitate in 
its attempted flight while the rifling are cut- 
ting their marks in the jacket, more and more 
and greater vibrations are set up and as the 
bullet travels up the barrel, they continue to 
act and reach their maximum before or as 
the bullet reaches the muzzle and emerges 
from the barrel. The other reactions men- 
tioned, including recoil, take place after the 
bullet has left the barrel. 

I do not think that the Captain has the 
proper conception of recoil or perhaps he just 
wants to keep up the argument while some 
one discourses on the subject as he sits by, 
prodding the talker on with questions or sug- 
gestions or slim arguments at the right place 
in the conversation, while he, the Captain, 
winks at the audience. 

But, oh well—let’s take Webster’s defini- 
tion of recoil: “To draw or drive back.” 
Now that’s not very definite, except that it is 
a backward motion. Let’s look in The Stand- 
ard: “Verb—To spring back in consequence 
of elesticity or because of contact with an 
opposing force; rebound, hence to have a 
retroactive effect.” ‘“Noun—A _ backward 
movement or impulse resulting from elasticity 
or caused by sudden check; a rebound. In 
physics, the reaction that takes place upon a 
body that is setting another body or medium 
in motion—as the recoil of a gun.” Also let’s 
visit Century: “To fall, rush, start, bound 
or roll back as a consequence of a resistance 





which cannot be overcome by the force m. 
pressed. Specifically, the backward mover +t 
of a firearm or a piece of ordnance when ‘js. 
charged.” They all agree that recoil j. 
backward movement, hence that mover «nt 
cannot include flip, whip or jump. 

I think that the proper definition of those 
movements are: Flip, a side motion, righ! or 
left; whip, a twisting or turning of the cun 
on its axis, occasioned by the barrel being 
above the line of the axis of support; jump, 
a vertical—up or down movement—positive or 
negative. 

Captain, the gun shot by A. A. H. from a 
side support against a tree was affected by 
the vibrations and not by the other manifesta- 
tions of the firing of the rifle. 

If the gun were only equal weight or a 
fourth weight or eighth the weight they would 
probably pick up the shooter and say, “Poor 
man, he must have been struck by lightning” 
—and lightning only strikes once in the same 
place—the place ain’t there any more. (ap- 
tain, you know better; why try to fool the 
readers? Remember what Abe Lincoln said. 
As for 100 times, well, call the doctor, please. 

Please note that the time given for the shot 
travel in the barrel of the shotgun was “ap- 
proximately .02 seconds.” The actual figures, 
experimental, from the beginning of the fall 
of the hammer to issuance of the charge from 
the barrel is .0174963+ seconds. Don’t ask 
me the difference in velocity, please; ask the 
chronoscope, but just consider the shot charge 
as a 547-grain bullet, and the Savage as an 
86-grain bullet, and difference in_ initial 
inertia. That may throw some light on the 
subject. 

That’s all. If I keep on, you will know just 
how little I do know and—act accordingly. 

“Bit” WILLIAMs. 





The Target Pistol and Revolver 

Editor Outdoor Life:—There recently ap- 
peared in a show window of a highly adver- 
tised firm in San Francisco two pistols that 
should, from their appearance, interest all 
pistol shots. 

If the day is past when a gun is considered 
the correct thing in morning, afternoon and 
evening wear why should we limit the trig- 
ger pull, barrel weight and type of gun to 
be used in target competition? The practi- 
cal pistol or revolver for the use of the army, 
navy and police is as far separated from the 
highly sensitive instrument of precision need- 
ed in indoor and outdoor target work as the 
saber from the foil. One must be necessarily 
strong and heavy with a trigger pull heavy 
enough to make the gun safe when handled 
by an excited and perhaps struggling man. 
The target pistol could be a thing of grace 
with a highly finished action and barrel and 
with set triggers and sights so high as to 
make them impracticable for carrying in any- 
thing but a case. 

The two pistols mentioned are evidently 
of a modified Martini type of action. The 
barrel of the DeLuxe model is 14 inches long. 
A matted rib extends along the full length 
with a raised matted front sight base. !he 
rear sight is adjustable for windage and e!le- 
vation. The grip is what is particularly n0- 
ticeable. It is a throw back to the old dueiling 
pistol days, a long rounding grip, curved 
much like the approved type on the bes: of 
our sporting Springfields. It is fitted wil! 4 
palm rest to support the lower part of the 
hand and the entire surface is finely ch: «k- 
ered. On the left side there is a thumb “st 
and on the right a rest for the trigger fin. °r- 
This rest prevents any part of the finger © ut 
the first joint from moving. Best of all t! re 
is a double set trigger and a spur trig & 

in 
1 


guard. Perhaps this spur trigger guard i 
unnecessary addition, but it need not be ' 
unless wanted. 

The second model is the same as the © +t 
except that it is not as highly finished 4 















nly an ll-inch barrel. Both are of 
ean manufacture and of .22 caliber. 
ear a howl come up from our pistol 
ig fraternity, but let them howl. Why, 
king high scores and precision, should 
ndicap ourselves with a 2-pound trigger 
Why should we limit the length of a 
barrel to 10 inches and that of a re- 
r to 7% inches? 
man who would appreciate this type 
, is necessarily one who has been thru 
mill: he has handled guns of all makes 
models, and consequently the set trigger 
ot a menace to the safety of his fellow 
petitors, but is a decided aid to his trig- 
technique. 

For target work the length of the barrel 
should be limited only by the ability of the 
shooter to handle it. This would make any 
length over 15 inches impracticable. As for 
crip and trigger why not have free pistol 

mpetition as well as free rifle? Then, per- 
haps, our best pistol shots would be as sure 
if their scores as our free rifle shots are of 
theirs. 

Our choice of target guns is limited to the 
three types manufactured at present by the 
reliable firms. Of these two are single shots 
if .22 caliber, the Smith & Wesson and the 
Sievens, two are automatics, the Colt and 
Reising. The others are revolvers, either in 
the small, medium or large calibers, in the 
Colt and Smith & Wesson make. 

Of the two single shots the Smith & Wes- 
son has skill and workmanship worthy of a 
better design wasted on it. It has a revolver 


; 


frame with a single shot barrel fastened to it, 


1 good makeshift at best. The Stevens Off- | 


Hand is the reverse; of a closed built single 
shot designs it is worthy of more care and 
ittention than it receives at the factory. 

Our two target automatics are largely a 
matter of choice. Personally I prefer the 


Reising, mainly because of its ease of clean- | 


ing from the breech without dismantling and 
its visible hammer, but partly because of the 
fact that the Colt people placed their trigger 
too far from the grip, as tho they expected 
the gun to be a double action instead of an 
i1utomatic. 

Our revolvers, like our automatics, are only 


i matter of personal preference. They are | 
equally accurate and equally successful in | 
the hands of the target shot. Mine is a| 


Smith & Wesson .38 Special with a 6-inch 
barrel, not chosen by me but presented to 
me. | think the Smith & Wesson a trifle 
easier and smoother than the Colt action, 
but | do not like the grip or the type of 
signts used. In these two points the Colt 
meets my individual fancy, but that is only 
vice and not the other fellow’s. 

Calif. Haro D B. POLKINGHORN. 


Guns and Crime 
nection with legislation against car- 
concealed weapons, we call attention 
system of the French law. 
rance, robbery with the aid of a deadly 
and armed resistance to arrest are 
punishable by death. The latter has 
punished. 
1 crimes are rare in France. Whether 
‘re rare in consequence of the law we 
know. Nobody knows. But we sup- 


see no good reason for thinking that to 
the honest citizen of the right to 
weapon would reduce crime. We see 
cticable way of preventing the real 
‘| from procuring an automatic pistol. 
the possession of a gun in a burglary 


1 i” ar a 
iidup, or by a criminal resisting ar- | 


re regarded as prima facia evidence of 
mpt to murder and punished accord- 
1¢ free use of guns by criminals would 





of criminals.—San Francisco Exami- 
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“I cannot see,’’ writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., “how such a glass can be made and sold for anything 
like the price you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a 
fine instrument.”’ 


A 10-Power Stereo-Prism lat” -* fan 
BINOCULAR foronly . . 


By actual test this long range, Navz r Offic er type binocu- 
lar equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for 
over $100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination 
and definition. Weighs but 20 oz. Central focusing with 
individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Amazing 
value. Complete with case and straps, prepaid, for only 
$27. Guaranteed satisfactory or money returned. 8-power 
glass similar to above, only $21.50. 


CATALOG FREE-—-200 Glasses—$1 to $125 





DuMaurier Co., Dept. 18, Elmira, N. Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


















Shoots 5 Newest High-speed .30-30’8 
or .32 Specials. 


Trophy getter, meat gun extraordinary! Your Marlin cLLIL 
high-velocity representative of a half-century’s leadership in big-game rifles. 

All the power and penetration of the most modern cartridges, plus the 
famous Marlin accuracy and quick, smooth action. 


Get it now—the Marlin 93 Carbine Sporter. Ask your dealer. 
Write for latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 75 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN 


New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER 








With fine Gerard 6x Scope, 
23" barrel, 676 Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 


Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and no more can be 


had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. ames of owners in your 
locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra finish stoe - $47.50. Shipped C.O.D. subject to 
examination on receipt of $5 M.O. If cash is sent with order, 25 cartridges free. S. P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per 100. 


Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Secssite $10 monthly. 
BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 










































diminish. So, probably, would the | 





Be a Iaxidermist 
Learn by Mail 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camp- 
ing, Trapping stories, and pic- 
tures, valuableinformation about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, fish and 
fetpe laws, and a thousand and one 
Ipful hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve tro- 
hies, how to start a gun club, how 
build a rifle range. No book or 
set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date in- 
formation about life in the open 
that you get from a year’s sub- 
— tothe National Sports- 


ot =~ 3 * ” 
G Py SPECIAL OFFER Learn to mount all kinds of game, birds, animals, fish—tan 
furs, make rugs, robes, etc. = can one learn this a 
" cinating art in your own home during your spar 
On receipt of $1.00 time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand. 
“WN will one you Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney for your spare time. 
ational Sports- 
A nan fora whole || Mount Your Own Specimens 
year together Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
with one of our caught and mounted yourself. You can make big money 
handsome Mo- doingthe work forothers. Manyspecimensare becoming very 
i | rare andsell for high prices. Over 75,000students have learned 
saic Gold Watch taxidermy through our lessons. One student writes us: ‘“I have made 
7 ¥obs shown here- over $550,00 during my spare time selling my specimens and mount- 
with, Mail your ing for others’. We have thousands of — letters. 
j order shack if if our ‘seemndie illustrated book ‘‘How to Mount Game’’ 
money bac F a 


FREE ——— | secrets of dare. Contains dozens 
fully satisfied. 


ioe notes < of mounted goecinens. Every hunter or 
trapper should hav book. Tells you how_you can learn this 
fascinating art easily = pecs from our school. Sent ~~ sheclatels 
free. No obligation. Just send name and address today! 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 64:2 Elwood Bids.» 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will 


please enclose 2 cents for postage. 
Askins at the Denver office. 


given. Write again.) 


Correspondents in this department will please address Captain 
If an answer is not received it is because complete address was not 








Please te!l me which shells, crimped or un- 
crimped, are best for my .22 Savage Sporter. 
The uncrimped shells cause trouble when I try to 
eject a loaded shell. The lead remains in the bar- 
rel and I have to take a rod to push it out. 
What is your opinion of the .22 Savage Sporter? 
Please advise the most useful sights for this gun 
for target and hunting. I have in mind a globe 
sight for front and a peep sight for back. In 
March, 1924, Outdoor Life, Eugene A. Hand- 
cock has an article about the Savage .22 Sporter 
and recommends the Lyman 5B globe sight and 
Lyman 103 with micrometer elevation and wind- 
age adjustments. He says this is the best all- 
round combination. Please give me your opin- 
ion. Now, about cleaning a .22, which is one 
of the hardest guns to clean. I have been using 
water as a solvent (hot or cold). First, I run 
a couple of patches thru the barrel to take out 
most of the fouling, thus making the cleaning less 
mussy. After that I use a funnel and pour hot 
water thru the barrel till the barrel is hot. Then 
I run patches thru, then more water and then 
patches again until the patches are practically 
clean. I dry the barrel thoroly and allow the 
gun to stand a little while so that the heat (left 
in the barrel by the hot water) evaporates what 
moisture may remain in the pores of the steel 
and then finally I grease the barrel thoroly with 
B. S. A. Safetipapste. Please tell me if this 
method of cleaning my .22 is all right and if there 
is any danger of rust from using water to clean 
with? Water seems to be a better solvent than 
anything. If you do not advise using water as 
a solvent what is best to use? Is B. S. A. a 
good grease to use? The manufacturers of B. S. 
A. Safetipaste claim that if only one or two 
patches are run thru the barrel after shooting, 
and then putting this B. S in the gun, the 
barrel will be kept in perfect condition without 
any other cleaning and when the gun is used 
again, all you have to do is to wipe out the 
grease and the barrel will be in perfect condition. 
Is this true? Of course, I will always clean my 
gun thoroly first, but I should like to know if the 
B. S. A. will do what is claimed for it. I use a 
celluloid covered rod and clean from the muzzle. 
Is there any danger of spoiling the accuracy of 
the gun in this way?—Verne DeHond, N. Y. 


Answer.—I wouldn’t use shells that allow the 
bullet to withdraw from the case when remov- 
ing a loaded cartridge. Best shells for your 
gun are probably those adapted to 200-yard 
target shooting: Winchester Precision, Reming- 
ton Plama, United States N. k Western 
Marksman. Of these I have used the N. R. A., 
Marksman and Palma in Remington, and Savage 
rifles and never had a bullet pull out of the 
case when removing a loaded cartridge. Used 
to have this happen some years ago in black 
powder cartridges and it is a dickens of a nui- 
cay spilling powder all thru the action. I am 
going to publish your letter for the sake of show- 
ng how much pains one man takes to keep his 
rifle in order. I am not aware of a better method 
of cleaning small bore rifles than this hot water 
method that you use. If that don’t save the bore 
of your rifle there is no saving it. I believe the 
Safetipaste is a very good thing tho I have not 
used it myself. I wouldn’t chance leaving my 
rifle for any great length of time without clean- 
ing, merely oiling it with Safetipaste. The rifle 
might come out all right from such a test but 
I'd be uneasy about it all the time until it was 
cleaned. I’d do just as you are doing, clean the 
tifle thoroly first and then put in the paste. 
Some rifles have to be cleaned from the muzzle, 
and I believe you have as good a rod for the 
purpose as there is made. A brass rod is prob- 
ably more abrasive than any other kind, a plain 
polished steel being better, and this celluloid 
should be better than either. I have used that 
kind of rod a great deal on a B. S. A. air rifle 
and never noticed any wear on the muzzle of the 
gun. For sights I'd use the Lyman 103 and a 
Lyman ivory head. Never have liked a globe 
sight on a hunting rifle.-—Editor. 


What is your opinion of an Ithaca, 16-gauge 
Field Grade, double gun with 28-inch barrels, 
full pistol grip; 14-inch stock, drop 234 inches, 
right modified, left full, and weighing 6% pounds? 
Would this be a good gun for Indiana rabbits, 
quail and squirrels? Would a lighter gun like 
the above be advisable? Would the above gun 
have a good, slender, and shapely appearance? 
Will you please compare a 20-gauge and a 16 
as to gauge and pattern? Would 30-inch barrels 
give the above described gun a better appear- 


ance? Could any change be made on the above 
gun to improve its beauty or usefulness ?—Russel 
Dressler, Calif. 

Answer.—I’d think you had made a very good 
selection of gun, and about right in weight for 
upland shooting. It would be a good gun for 
game you mention. A lighter gun would not be 
advisable, unless for special work like wood- 
cock shooting. You have a better all ’round gun 
than it would be if lighter. The gun would have 
a shapely appearance, and would be fully as 
slender as it ever ought to be. One thing I have 

against the 20-bore is that it is rather tou 
slender. The 16 shoots 1 ounce of shot or if 
desired 1% ounces of shot as compared with the 
% or 1 ounce for the 20. You can therefore 
expect a few yards greater range for the 16 
guns being of like degree of choke. Thirty-inch 
barrels would not give the gun a better appear- 
ance but would make it look rather long. You 
could hardly make any change in the above gun 
to improve it in beauty or usefulness, except 
that a higher grade, say the No. 4 Ithaca would 
of course be a handsomer gun.—Editor. 





Under the caption “Gun Fit,” Mr. Goodwin, 
in your January (1924) number tells us in a 
most interesting way of his experience with a 
gun on which he changed the drop from 3 inches 
to 234 inches and by so doing improved his shoot- 
ing. The A. & A. editor in his reply mentions 
the fact that there may be a delusion among 
those of us who think we need a lot more drop 
on the gun we use for upland shooting than we 
do on the gun we shoot targets with and the 
editor is right if my experience counts for any- 
thing. About a half dozen years ago I was using 
a double gun with a 2%-inch drop. I had shot 
all over the United States at both game and tar- 
gets and I thought it was the drop I could shoot 
best. My partner got the trap- shooting | fever 
and bought a single barrel trap gun with a 2-inch 
drop and we used to keep our guns in the same 
place, so when I got a late start one day for our 
weekly trap shoot, it was easy for me to pick up 
his gun case instead of my own. My mistake was 
not discovered until I got to the shooting 
grounds. When I did discover that I had my 
partner’s Ithaca single barrel trap gun with a 2- 
inch drop, instead of my own double with a 2%- 
inch, I thought my day was spoiled and knew I 
could not shoot it well, but to fill a squad I got 
on the firing line with the gun I was so sure 
had too little drop. Imagine my surprise when I 
finished with 49x50 broken targets. My best pre- 
vious performance was no where near this score. 
That set me to thinking and the result was that I 
got the Ithaca Gun Company to build me a 12- 
gauge 26-inch double gun with exactly the same 
stock, including drop, which that one ‘barrel trap 
gun had and I took that little gun down to 
Georgetown, South Carolina, on a two weeks’ 
hunt where I killed quail, woodcock, ducks, tur- 
keys and even a red deer with it. I have been 
using that 2-inch drop on my game gun ever 
since and doing far better shooting than I ever 
did with more drop. I have come to the belief 
that the average game shooter uses fully a half 
inch more drop than he should use.—James W. 
Davis, Mass. 

Answer.—We will just publish your letter for 
the sake of a good many other fellows who are 
shooting stocks with too much drop. Thank 
you for the letter which is very interesting.— 
Editor. 


Could my 8 mm. V. Chr. Schilling pre-war 
sporting Mauser be rebored and a satisfactory 
job result? For what shells could it be rebored? 
The gun is a very fine one but is slightly pitted, 
which makes it very hard to clean. Is there now 
put out a light Hi-Speed 9 mm. bullet of, say, 
110 grains? Where would you have such a job 
done?—Chas. T. Dakin, B. C. 

Answer.—You can have the gun rebored to 9 
mm. all right, but. I don’t know how much trou- 
ble would be had about the chambering. Write 
to Hoffman —- Company, 1767 East 27th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. They are furnishing and 
boring barrels for Mauser actions and can either 
furnish you with a new barrel or rebore the one 
you have, provided there is enough steel in it, 
and further provided the present chambering 
doesn’t interfere with the chambering of the 9 
mm. I have never heard of a Hi-Speed cartridge 
for the 9 mm. Bullet would have to be very 
short if it is to weigh but 110 grains. The Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed, 35-caliber bullet might be used, 
possibly. It weighs 150 grains.—Editor. 








Everything considered, I am inclined to ee 
with you in regard to letting the .50-110 ; 
chester and similar cartridges die out, alt I 


do not expect them to die out just on my say so. 
and also on the bunkness of the cross-section ‘jie. 
ory; which latter is not entirely bunk. The ex. 
periment must be carried out on rather extr me 
matters to make it clear. For instance the 33 
Newton has a muzzle-energy of 4,925 foot-pounds. 
Also a sack of cement 100 pounds dropped 25 
feet will develop 4,925 foot-pounds of energ I 
think you will agree with me that a box, 9 
foot square on each side, will be ruined 
quicker by a sack of cement dropped on it m 
a point 49.25 feet above it than by a bullet m 
the .35 Newton fired from the same point; also 
that a bullet from the .505 or .577 with same style 
bullet would, or should, damage said box to ar 
extent varying between the results obtained by 
the cement and that obtained by the Newton. Oj 
course, as I said, this is carrying the matter to 
very great extremes. I might remark that 
greater energy of the .505 or .577 would no: 
my opinion, have as much influence on the box 
as the greater cross-section, also that tests a 
box are of course no standard as to the results 
to be obtained on animals. However, I am open 
to conviction. I am not from Missouri, but | 
am from southeast Iowa, and if you can show 
me where I am wrong I hope you will do it. In 
the meantime, I will do my can-killing with a 
.25-35 till I get to the Kadiak bear stage; ther 
I think the .30-06 .30 Newton or .300 Hoffmar 
will be entirely satisfactory. In regard to the 
.50-110 and others I will say that I don’t ever 
expect to go hunting with such a gun, but rather 
like to have such old guns as a collection. | 
now have my eye on a .40-60 ’76 Winchester, 
also on an old single shot .40-90, which, however, 
I do not hardly expect to get. I am considering 
buying a shotgun and have been wondering what 
you would think of a double barrel, both full 
choke, left for 38-inch and right for 234-inch shell 
Would you advise this, or would it be better to 
have both sides the same? With a 3-inch cham. 
ber will a gun shoot the 23-inch shells as well 
or would it shoot the 3-inch sheil in a 2%-inch 
chamber? I am rather undecided on whether to 
get a double gun or repeater; in fact, I don't 
know if the repeaters now made will handle a 3- 
inch shell thru the action. Do you think the 
extra %-inch is worth all the trouble? The 3-inc! 
shell would be used mostly for geese, if any, and 
long shots at ducks, and I have been advised to 
stick to the 117-grain .25-35 for geese, using the 
solid bullet. What do you think of that? I nev- 
er got a shot at a goose yet. A friend of mine 
said when he lived in Arizona and went hunting 
for fun, he used a Springfield .30 but when 
just had to have meat, the old long barreled single 
shot .45-70 was the gun that never failed.—Tamia 
L. Allen, Calif. 

Answer.—I think myself that everything els 
being equal the cross-section of a large bullet 
would tend to give it greater wounding power 
than would be shown by a smaller bullet. How- 
ever, suppose you shot a 50-caliber bullet 
game and it failed to expand, hole would be |! 
tle larger than the bullet. Then shoot a Whelen 


.400 with soft point and have the end upset to 
the diameter of 20-bore shotgun—how about 
cross-section then? In your illustration of pow- 
er, suppose you dropped that sack of cement on 


the back of an elephant or rhino from 50 fe 
what do you suppose would happen to ! 
Wouldn’t expect to kill him, would you? 

take the Newton bullet and start it for a 
part, brain or heart, and it might prove a good 
deal more effective than your sack of cement 
Any of the guns you mention ought to kil! the 
bear. About that double gun, I wouldn’t have it 
chambered as you suggest, one barrel 3-inc! 
chamber and the other 234. Have them |! 
234 and if you have occasion to shoot a 3-i! 
shell the extra length of the case won’t do any 
particular harm. Might chew up the end of the 
case a bit but it will shoot well, much better than 
a short case in a chamber too long for it.- 
tor. 


I have an army Enfield rifle, American. 4 
have been thinking of cutting the barrel down 
to 24 inches, cutting down the stock to matc 
Will this cause the rifle to kick any more, ¢ 
how will it improve its shooting qualities 
had also thought of having the peep battle 
lowered and targeted for 100 yards. What 
of grouping would I be able to make at 1). © 
and 600 yards range? After demolising it «< ! 
have stated above, how would the rifle balar 
Buford Boyd, Wash. 


Answer.—Cutting down the Model 17 <4 
inches will cause it to kick harder, and the t- 
ing sure won’t be improved, probably. hurt 
The shorter the barrel the more vigorou 
kick, using the same cartridge. I wouldn't | 
the battle sight, but get a higher front 
which will reduce the elevation. Explain 
King Rifle Sight Company, San Francisc 
kind of rifle you have and that you want < 
high enough to lower the elevation of thi 
to shoot center at 100 yards. You can cut 
the stock of this gun and make a sporter 
but be darn sure you make a good job o 
or your accuracy will disappear. Your _ 
good holding ought to group into a 2-inch 
yards, 5 inches at 200 and 8 inches at 300. 
do a lot better than that if shot from a m 
rest or by an expert.—Editor. 















good to reload as the .25-20 or .32-20? | 
s the most accurate in light loads up to 
s and which will cost the least to reload? | 
es the .32 Ideal compare with the .32-20 
aded shell, as to accuracy and ease of 
gz? Could one get either of those cart- 
hambered in the Savage lever action rifle? 
it rifle would you think best? I don’t 
for larger game than coyotes.—C. W. 
Wash. 
wer.—The rifle you want is either the .32- 
the .25-20. These guns are accurate, can 
| in three or four varieties of cartridge, as 
ack powder for squirrels and small game, 
ty about 1,400 feet with either black or 
less powder; then you can get the high- 
ty at about 1,700 feet, a good cartridge for | 
yyotes or other such game. After these 
s the Hi Speed with a velocity of 2,200 feet 
the .25-20 or 2,000 feet for the .32-20 and 
ful enough for deer on a pinch. In reload- 
1 sothian is more simple. Get an Ideal re- 
ng tool. Load 20 grains measure of black 
er and the bullets you can either buy ready 
or mold your own. If a trifle more veloc- 
s needed with great accuracy, use Du Pont | 
80 powder, about 10 grains weight, jacketed | 
. and velocities will run up to something 
ae feet. For higher velocities use Du 
p 21 powder, going according to directions on 
the can. I do not know of a Savage lever ac- 
for this cartridge, but they have brought out 
e bolt action for the two cartridges, and I 
’t know anything better a man could need. 
en the Remingtons have the neatest kind of a} 
pump action for the .25-20 and the .32-20. I} 
wn one of these and wouldn’t know where to | 
| a more attractive rifle. On top of these two | 
is the Winchester in lever action, a heavier | 
ian either of the others and very steady. | 
Lastly there is the Marlin, and it is past criti- 
too. For just miscellaneous shooting, any- | 
that turns up from rabbits to deer, for her 
who is fond of hiking around to see what 
in see, in an informal sort of a hunt, foot or 
back, the .32-20 or the .25-20 is the gun to 
No comparison as to the amount of fun 
to be had from such arms as compared with a 
real big-game killer and no comparison as to the 
mount of practice or as to the rifle shooting 
that will be developed.—Editor. 











notice in the August number of your maga- 
> 160) you say there is no 1906 Spring- 
field "Aiea me to call your attention to Charles 
Win »p Sawyer’s “Our Rifles—1800 to 1920,” | 
page 190 and 191, also 196 (ammunition). Ac- | 
rding to Mr. Sawyer there are two distinct 
rifles as to number of parts, weight and length. 
Personally, I should think the chamber would 
fferent to accommodate the different type of 
inition. Am I correct? This same ques- 
came up at the club some time ago. As to 
national anti-revolver law. Allow me to 
| a remark made to me by my friend, the late 
Mr. Arthur Furber, when the so-called Sullivan 
iw was passed in this state; that I think would 
equally well to both. It was that he be- 
the law to be unconstitutional as it con- 
ed personal property without a provision to | 
ify the owner. Take my own case; I 
i collection of guns and pistols, ancient and 
If there is a federal anti-pistol law 

n I supposed to do with this collection?— 

I. Bernstein, N. Y. 


er.—I am going to run your letter and 
our explanation to stand as given. All 
about it is that the N. R. A. and the 
Department quote Springsfield rifle, Model 
1906 ammunition; 1903 ammunition is 
er made by the government. Yes, the 
ng would be slightly different for the 
rieties of ammunition. All I can say is 
the government makes a 1903 Model rifle | 
‘6 ammunition and a 1906 rifle for 1906 
ion, I don’t know what the difference is | 
they distinguish them. Probably a la- 
fort would be made in passing an_anti- 
, to constitutional requirements. How- 
w makers are becoming expert in nega- 
> constitution these days.—Editor. 


a .25-20 Winchester (solid frame) and 
nt chanine from the muzzle would im- 
1ccuracy I decided to use hot water to 
ut how without getting water in action? 
ng thru some old books I had, I saw 
nglish riflemen made a good apparatus 
* hot water out of an old shell, piece of 
tubing and a funnel, so am sending it in 
ever value it may be. This is how 
lor my .25-20 and anyone can make | 
pparatus using a shell fitting the cham- 
rifle. I took a .25- 20 shell and punched 
ut, drilled with a %-inch bit and in- 
tubing (as the .25 caliber is %-inch 
t nicely at both ends), then the fun- 
tached to the other end of the tube. 
ng the shell in the chamber I can pour 
ter I want to thru the barrel without | 
, in the action. This is very easy to 
Is of great value to anyone using hot 
ean a solid frame rifle-—J. H. Atkins, 








uld like some information on rifles. I | 
mething more powerful than the .22 long | 
s the Savage .250 good in light loads? 
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L.C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


Game birds are preparing 

for the long flight south! 
Will your gun bring them down CONSISTENT- 
LY at 80 yards? The new L. C. SMITH LONG 
RANGE GUN will! It is specially chambered for 
the modern high-power 3-inch shell, and specially 
bored to a long, tapering choke. 


Go to your dealer today. If he hasn’t received his 
quota yet, write direct for Catalog H-323. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. | 


McDONALD ©& LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 


a) 
SY oy ot Ba 08 Cay || OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS 
ith L. D. BI NT eyo T L ARS DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge 


Sole Distributor for $ 
GERB. ADAMY 
































Enjoy farther, wider, clearer 
vision than you ever expected, 
even with binoculars much 
higher in price. Europe’s fore- 
most manufacturer now pro- 
vides 32 millimeter objective 
lenses — 1 5/16” diameter. This 
big, powerful lens gives you 
a issed illumination and 

range of vision. You buy 


‘TEN DAY TRIAL binocul: irs once—buy a good 


pair. This glass is the greatest 






3-Barrel Guns 
Deluxe Grade; 12, 16 
pied $ value ever offered in our 42 and 2-goeuge, 20%, 
2975 Postpaid ears of experience. We know $149.50 
»inoculars! Order Today. We 

apdite Leather guarantee satisfaction. Enclose 





Mannlicher-Schoenauer 


Case and Straps Check, Money Order, or order Rifles, Original—6.5 and 
Y. C.O.D. Ask forL. D. (Long Dis- Smm, Special pric $5 
our Money Back tance) Binoculars. Just 271 wean by vege ato 
If Not Satisfied ar ars. . ad Ammunition for above, per 100,$9.50 


at this special price. Act now! 


Also Sole Authorized Agent for MERKEL 


. Bi 1 $5 and U id ‘a 
Write for Catalog optical Goods, Cameras Over-Under and 3-Bervel Guas. 
Order from Chicago's Leading Optical House Since 1883 -22-cal. Geco Rifles: Models ‘J ” $5; S $7.50 





WATRY & HEIDKAMP Serece'cviicace, iL. SL OAN’S * stamoens NEW YORK 














Dr. Little’s Dog Book 


By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 





° - ‘ 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
who for eight years was head physician of the Amer (Himmelwright) 
ican Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and ; : ° : , : F 
who now conducts one of the greatest canine prac- One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1 Postpaid 
tices in the country. All dog lovers will find this OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

| book of inestimable value. Postpaid, $4. Denver, Colo 





Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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THE MOST PARTICULAR 
HALF-TONE AND MAGAZINE 
COLOR-WORK IN DENVER 
1S PRODUCED IN OUR PLANT 
ALL ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
COVERS MADE BY US™. 

FOR SALE FACSIMILE PAINTINGS OF 
THE GREAT WEST, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


525 Fourreenty Sr DENVER 
PHONE CHAMPA /1-572/-22 
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In The Gam eFields 





Saving the Trumpeter Swan 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
readers of Outdoor Life know that the trump- 


Perhaps most of the 


eter swan is almost extinct. short time 
ago there appeared, in several publications, a 
short article to the effect that there had re- 
cently been discovered a small flock of these 
swans in a certain place in Western Canada, 
the exact location of which is being kept 
In order to verify this, I wrote to 
a gentleman who is an authority on such 
matters and he stated that the report was 
true. 

I understand that the Canadian govern- 
ment is giving special protection to this par- 
ticular flock and that there is to be a good 
stiff sentence meted out to anyone who mo- 
lests them. 

I can find no further information regard- 
ing them. I do not understand that they 
are held in captivity in any way, so pre- 
sume they migrate in the usual way when 
the time comes. This would mean that they 
will eventually fly over our own country on 
their way south. Then it will be up to us 
to protect them. 

Probably not one in ten thousand of us 
have ever seen a trumpeter swan, even at a 
distance, to say nothing of close range. There- 
fore | am taking the liberty of quoting an 
extract from a pamphlet issued by the New 
York Zoological Society in 1906, entitled 
“The Swans,” by C. William Beebe, curator 
of birds. It is reprinted from the tenth an- 
nual report of the society. 

This is the largest swan in the world, some 
times measuring over 5!2 feet from head to tail, 
and with a spread of wings of 8 feet. It occa- 
sionally reaches a weight of 380 pounds. The 
trachea is even more convoluted than in the 
whistling swan, and it well deserves the Latin 
appellation buccinator—the trumpeter—its rich, 
mellow notes possessing a peculiar sonorous qual- 
ity characteristic of the species. The lores and 
beak are black, unrelieved by any bright color 
whatever, and this, together with the great size 
of the bird, makes this swan easy to identify. 
Unlike the whistling swam, the trumpeter haunts, 
by preference, the interior of North America, 
breeding from the northern United States north- 
ward, and occurring rarely, and only as a 
stragler, on the Atlantic Coast. It migrates 
southward down the Pacific Coast and down the 
Mississippi Valley. The nesting habits are simi- 
lar to those of the whistling swan, the five and 
seven chalky white eggs being of unusually large 
size, measuring about 44%4x3 inches. The trump- 
eter, like the whistler, feeds on aquatic grasses, 
shrimp, mollusks and what organic substances it 
can glean from the bottom of shallow marshes 
and _ bays. This species migrates northward 
somewhat earlier than does the whistling swan. 
Occasionally the late blizzards almost freeze the 
birds, compelling them to crowd into the nar- 
row open water at the foot of falls or rapids, 
where they fall easy victims to the Indian trap 
pers. This species breeds readily in confinement 
but care must be taken to give the swans plenty 
of room, as they are liable to kill other birds 
which approach their nesting site 


secret. 


The whistler and the trumpeter are said to 
so closely resemble each other that one is 
often mistaken for the other. The only dif- 
ference in appearance is that the trumpeter’s 
bill is all black, whereas the whistler usually 
has a yellow or orange spot in front of the 
eye along the base of the bill. Furthermore, 
the trumpeter is considerably larger. 

Now, as both these birds are so rare, why 
not make a special effort to help them to 
“come back”? Perhaps we could go on 


shooting whistling swans for some time and 
still not exterminate the species, but they are 
so nearly alike that there is always a chance 
that what you shot for a whistler will turn 
out to be a trumpeter. The best plan is to 
stop shooting swans in Canada and _ the 
United States altogether. Let’s give them a 
chance and do it now, else they will surely 
not be with us long. Surely it is worth 
while to preserve the trumpeter swan, pro- 
viding it is not already too late. 

It is our largest bird, or almost so. It is 
said that specimens have been known to 
weigh close to 40 pounds. It has also been 
claimed that the wing spread is known to 
reach nearly 10 feet in extra large specimens. 
Perhaps the largest wild birds on the hemis- 
phere are some of the eagles, the wild turkey, 
the Andean condor, the California condor 
and the whooping crane. The two latter are 
almost extinct. One of the albatrosses of 
the southern ocean is said to have a wing 
spread of 12 feet, but few of us have a 
chance to see that bird. 

One great danger to any large wild bird 
is the stray boy with the cheap shotgun. 
But, ordinarily, he is not a bad character, 
only thoughtless. Are there no school pub- 
lications thru which teachers may be ap- 
pealed to and who, in turn, may call this 
matter to the attention of boy pupils? The 
Boy Scouts is another sure-fire organization 
whose efforts would count heavily. The 
smalltown newspaper and the sporting mag- 
azines are usually glad to help along such a 
cause in the way of strong editorials. A good 
federal law would, of course, do much, but 
the law and the wild bird are not usually 
close enough together when the bird is in 
danger. 

Possibly it is too late to save this great 
bird, the trumpeter swan, but let’s give it a 
trial. Make it a rule never to kill a wild 
swan. If we all observe that rule, then 
about everything is done that can be done. 
Incidentally, the swan need not be mistaken 
for a wild goose, for he is much larger and 


Let’s Play the Game Fair, 
Fellows! 

Every game has its rules, and every pl. ver 
who is a real sportsmon abides by them. ‘he 
referees and the umpires are put in the 
games to first warn the players of these res 
and then to enforce the regulations, if ‘sey 
are deliberately violated. 

In football, no player can start out alead 
of his teammates without being “offsi Jc.” 
His entire team is penalized when he tries to 
get away ahead of the referee’s whistle, and 
if he breaks the rules too often, he is sen: to 
the side lines. 

In baseball, the players all come to the bat 
together and go into the field at the same 
time. If one man tries to take advantage of 
the others, he is either fined or ejected from 
the game. Sometimes he gets both. 

In golf there are very strict rules, viola. 
tion of which are regarded as discourtesies to 
the other players. The golfer who does not 
count his score correctly is especially ob.- 
noxious and is soon ostracised. 

In baseball, in tennis, and in all other 
games the players must abide by the rules 
and keep “within bounds.” If the violators 
of the rules are not caught and penalized, 
they at least have the pangs of guilty con- 
sciences, and are unpopular with the fellows 
who do “tote fair.” 

Hunting and fishing are two of the greatest 
games in the world. Once the sport ot kings, 
they now provide recreation and pleasure for 
rich and poor alike. There is nothing more 
fascinating than a journey thru the fields 
with a good dog, or a day by a river or lake 
with a good rod and reel. 

The game and fish laws are the rules for 
hunting and fishing. The state game and fishi 
commissioner and the various game wardens 
are the referees and umpires. 

The officials are not injected into the 
games as “killjoys” or interlopers. They are 
there to aid the honest-to-goodness sports- 
men, who compose the vast majority of the 
hunters and fishermen. Their first duties are 
to make the rules plain, and then to see that 
these rules are lived up to. 

All they ask is that you don’t get “offside 
by hunting a few days ahead of the open 
season, in an effort to get a start on the oth- 
er fellows, or miscount your score, like the 
golfer does his strokes, and bag more game 
than the legal limit. They don’t want you 
to bait your fields, drawing all the game 
birds from adjoining farms, and _ slaughter- 
ing them by the score, while the other fellow 
fails to get even a fair shot. 

The game and fish department i is not inter- 
ested in any individual, in any community, 





is pure white, altho the young ones are a any county, or in any district. It is working 
light gray. A. E. SNYDER. for sportsmen everywhere, 

Wash. So let’s be real sportsmen, fellows! Let's 
ef 
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GAME FOR THE 
A closeup of a fine woodland caribou bull, 
(Courtesy of Lee Considine.) 


CAMERA HUNTER 


taken on the middle fork of Chulitna River, A °k@ 











over the line for the first tackle or a 
estionable touchdown. Let’s count our 
score correctly, and not go beyond the limit 
d in the rule book. Let’s live up to the 
es of the hunting and fishing game, and 
uade our companions to do likewise. 
Ga Peter S. Twitty. 


-Mr. Twitty is the Commissioner of the 
rtment of Game and Fish of Georgia. The 
ing appeared in a leaflet which he prepared 
istribution among the sportsmen of his state, 

but we believe it should not stop there. 


ry hunter and angler in the United States.— 





Don’t Blame the Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
editorial was taken from a Washington paper 
ind is self-explanatory. I thought I would 
send it to you, knowing that you believe in 
bear protection, as all true sportsmen do. 
The idea of inviting any and all gunners into 
that forest reserve to kill all bears. How 
long would it take to make the range safe for 
It’s safe to say that now, those same 





sheep ? 








for the referee’s whistle and not try to 


What he | 
has said should be read and taken to heart by | 


The accompanying | 


sheep herders are killing, or trying to, all | 


seen. In twenty-nine 


bears 


years of fall | 


hunting, I have only had opportunity to kill | 


two small bears, and our party during all 
years, have only killed five. But the 
possibi.ity of sometime meeting a bear is a 
mighty strong incentive for the hunt. They 
perhaps have killed some of this stock, also 
there may have been other animals there, 
such as cougars and coyotes. 
Wash. 


those 


M. J. Doane. 





Clipping. 

Had anybody but a forest supervisor reported 
it bears in 1924 killed 1,163 cattle and sheep 
in the Wenatchee national forest he would have 
been laughed at for an *‘old woman’s tale.”’ There 
are no more bears, according to popular belief, 
or only oo friendly cubs that frequent the auto- 
bil highways during the tourist season to 
* bread, candy and other titbits from gig- 

‘gasping, timid eastern motorists. 
cmen whose herds roam the forest ranges 
hat the bear has another and more sinister 
side and is not always the clumsy, humorous 
eature he sometimes seems to be. Naturalists 
ell you that the bear is not essentially a 
vorous animal and that a mania for killing 
represents a depraved taste due to the ab- 
e of his natural diet of mice, grubs, honey 

ld fruit. 
that as it may, the bears were the worst 
x 1924 of any recent year, according to A. 
H. Sylvester, forest supervisor. He estimates 
tha ere are 800 in the Wenatchee national for- 
est. They killed stock worth $12,000 and it is 
wonder that the stockmen are up in arms. 
want authority to shoot bears on sight. 

Supervisor Sylvester believes that béars should 
assed as predatory animals to be shot on 
Stockmen will support him and the gen- 
public can have no just complaint. Throw- 
‘ into the predatory animal class will fo- 
cus attention on the state as a place to hunt big 











-~Our correspondent is right in saying 
irs should be protected. We are glad to 
t the Biological Survey, thru Doctor Nel- 

chief, sometime past gave orders to all 

’ animal hunters under its control never 

bear until it has been proven a cattle or 
lled. That was a mighty fine thing for 

Nelson to do, for he understands that 

coyotes, 

are responsible for most killings. It 
ardly probable that the Forest Service 
for the jurisdiction over predatory ani- 
ol lies with the Biological Survey. In 
pot under the Survey, we feel sure that 
will get a square deal. It is our opin- 
the clipping is mostly newspaper talk 
by stockmen.—Editor. 





A 32-Pound Gobbler 


tor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue of 


bobcats and other predatory | 


r Life, I saw the opinions of different | 


nen as to the weight of wild turkeys. 


d say that several years ago a gobbler | 


hot by Elmer Leitzell, now living in 
nsport, Pa., that weighed 32 pounds. 


is the largest that I have heard of in| 


years, E. D. KAuFFMAN. 
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Length 
closed 3% 4ins. 


ins. Easily carried in 
vest pocket, yet a powerful, 
precise monocular that brings 
distant objects close, in full detail, with 





out the “vibration” present when higher power telescopes are used. Mighty neat, black, baked-in en- 
amel with non-slip grip. A wonderful little ’scope for hunting, boating and general use. $2 postpaid. 
Check, money order or C.O.D. Money back if not thoroughly satisfied in every respect. 


BOSTON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


POWER, accu- 
rate, steady, clear 


Pocket 


Telescope 


Genuine 
Wollensak $ 
POSTPAID WITH 
LIMP LEATHER CASE 


DEPT. L 
80 BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 















Solid wood boat 


row. Hard to tip 
ry. Carries outboard motor 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 
A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


58 Styles 
4 to 24 Power 
$9.50 to $106 


Every glass sold on 10- 
day trial and guaran- 
tee of absolute satis- 
faction or money back. 
Get the Geneva price 
list first. 

Send for descriptive 

circular today. 


34 Linden St. Geneva, N. Y. 


"Brings the view 
close to you" 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO. 














Ducks and Duck Shooting 


By William Barber Haynes 


Many thrilling duck and goose hunting 
stories told by a master. Beautifully printed 
and illustrated. Price $2.50, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
santa ¢ Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


LET’S EAT 


Your outing lunch carried in a STAR 
AUTO ICE BOX reaches its destina- 
tion as fresh, cold and sanitary as though 
served at home. 








An Autocamping Necessity 


Built to render long and efficient service. 
Manufactured in three sizes complete in va- 
riety, correct in quality and low priced. STAR 
SPECIAL, $7; No. 1, $9; No. 2, $10.50. May 
becarriedin your car or on the running board. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
check or money order. 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 


BARCLAY MANUFACTURING CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 











FROM CASE TO WATER 1M @8 MINUTES 


No bolts, screws or smal! parts. 

full grown men. Can be taken on street car. Very strong. 
Four men used one every day for 5 weeks on Lake Michigan. Bone 
Carries on running board of Ford. 


® KARBOAT MFG. CO., 13 West Illinois Street, CHICAGO 














Carries 3 
Easy to 


Interesting catalog. 






W hy Russell Moccasins 
are “Easy on the Feet” 
ECAUSE they’re genuine moccasins — fol- 


lowing faithfully the true_moccasin_ princi- 
ple of construction, Russell Moccasin 
= Bones: and Shoes are “broken in” when you get 





== them. And to these basic principles of correct 
2 moccasin design, Russell’s years of specialized 
3 experience have added long-wear features that 
> 

: have made this famous footwear favorite of the 
? outdoor man and woman for a generation. 


These features enabled R. B. Slatter of Brea, 
California, to trek 1800 miles across the wild, 
trackless reaches of British Columbia in 153 
gr yet wearing Russell’s“Ike Waltons” 
— the onl y item of his original equipment that 
lasted through the trip! 


THE W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron Street Berlin, Wisconsin 


ussells 
+ lke Walton’ 


Ask your dealer to 
show you Russell 
Moccasin Footwear, 
or write for Catalog 
and folder telling of 
Mr. Slatter’s re- 
markable journey. 

















SUCRE SSRRSSSSSSRCSR SAREE SESE eeseeeee 
The W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., 912 Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 


Send me catalog of Russell Moccasin Footwear and 
other literature, with name of dealer nearest me. 


0 RT SO MERE RI TE kn 
F.D. No... 


City Strate R.F 
PoTTTITTITTTITITITTIT TTT Lit LLL 














Soe eee 
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Sizzling Sun—Cold —Rain —Snow —Jars—Shocks— Exposure— 
do not affect the Nw SHOCK-PROOF 


Waltham “Sportsman” 


Strap Watch 


EMARKABLE Waltham achievement. Designed for 
Camping, Hunting, Golfing, Fishing; all Outdoor Sports. 
Has wonderful SHOCK-PROOF movement with Steel 


wheels, plates, escapement. 
MOISTURE-PROOF case. 
men, sportsmen. They are ASTONISHED 


performance! Regular price $30 
of them at spec 







2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


ASHINGTON 


JEWELRY © 


Importers and National Mail Order House 

365 Washington Street, Boston, _— 
For prompt attention address DEPT. 

Gentlemen: Please 

“SPORTSMAN” Strap Watch. 
money, and pay NOTHING to Postman. 
am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ 
the privilege of paying for it at the rate of § 
$4.00 monthly or of deducting $1.75 and sending ¢ 

#21 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I 
shall return it. 





I enclose NO: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Please write PLAINL Y! “Tear this coupon out® 
NOW! If you wish to tell us something sbout ¢ 
: * yourself, it will be appreciated. 


red- 


Suilt into special DUST-PROOF 
Impervious to weather and shocks! 
We have sold hundreds to big business men, professional 
at its marvelous 
We bought several hundred 


i ‘ial price concession. Our price $ 
(while they last) 22.75 


Money 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


NOTHING TO PAY POSTMAN 
Wear it! Time it! Test it--under 
most strenuous conditions. If satis- 
fied after 10 DAYS, you may pay 
WE EI DIB sano cserstseaceesseneeeee MONTH 
: r, if you wish to pay cash 
send me. Waltham within 10 DAYS, take $1.75 


Bi : 21 
TRIAL, I have! money order for_-_....-.------- 


HE Strap Watch is here to STAY!—increas- 
ing in po ularity daily! 
convenient! 
to fumble in pockets! “A twist of your wrist— 
there's the time.” The Waltham ‘‘Sportsman”’ 
is designed for dress affairs or for sport. 
smart looking. Handsome cushion shape that 
wins admiring glances. Gold Filled Case, dou- 
ble stock, radivm numerals and hands that 
- time in darkness vividly! Stra 
ine pig- skin. 
»looded Men! 


bukur ORDER 


1f 1: Discount, and send check or 
















i 


$4 a 





It is so handy--s0 
oneed to unbutton coats! No need 


It is 


is genu- 
A handsome, sturdy Watch for 
TODAY! Quantity Is Limited. 
Send NO Money! 10 Days’ Trial. 








Johnson’s 


FOLD FLAT, 







Folding 
Goose 


Decoys 








Make your expenses 
on your trip! 


We have an unusual proposition which 
makes it highly profitable for automobile 
tourists to sell Faust Soluble Coffee and 
Tea at camps and to other tourists. 


Write for our plan and learn how you 
can easily make the expenses of your | 
trip. Send 45 cents if you want a 30-cup 
can of Faust Soluble Coffee. 


C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co. 
St. vines Mo. 











FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 

$1.25 Postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











The Finest Binoculars Made 


HENSOLDT “DIALYT” Roof-Prism 





Write for Catalog ““E”’ 
M. Gensoldt & Sars, 2 Stone St., New York 


| (Aeon s Folding Decoys, sisrri: 








Also Mfrs. of “‘Ziel-Dialyt’’ Rifle Telescope 


66 >. ” 
The Best Goose Decoy I’ve Ever Seen 
is the first thing said by shooters and dealers upon seeing John- 
son’s Folding Goose Decoys. They are photographic 
reproductions printed from halftone plates on heavy waterproofed 
jute fiberboard, die-cut to exact shape and held open by triangular —; 
piece of metal with strong wire stake attached. ‘ 
decoys, any variety, to be staked out, 35c each; floating duck decoys, “xf 
55c. Samples sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Johnson's Folding 





Price $1.00. Duck = 


75 COLUMBIA STREET, 
WASHINGTON 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


y A. L. Himmelwright 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the} 


use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the vol- 
ume are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association 
and a list of records made both here and abroad, 
Without doubt the best selling book on this subject 
which we have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound, 
Withthehooksandrings 
folded the scales occupy 
a space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO, 























|till her engine stops. 


Keep the Dogs Home 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a sportsman 
and am always anxious to talk for the benefit 
of deer, bear and all other worthy animals, 
I am speaking for Mr. Deer this time. When 
anyone kills a doe in this state of Califor. 
nia he generally gets it where Mable wore 
the beads. The $50 fine helps to make a 
hunter of him. A $100 setback would edy. 
cate him twice as fast. There are few does 
killed in this state by hunters but for every 
doe shot, there are at least ten run to death 
by dogs. I came upon three of them in one 
day and I could find no bullet holes in them, 











| In Santa Barbara National Forest. 
| left no head at all. 


| ing on the hide. 


A. .30-40 
Just one ear remains hang- 
Fawns are safer there now. 


3 _ a poor specimen of tin horn hunter that 


|goes out with a flock of pups, sends them 
/down a canyon to run out the deer, then tries 


|to bump off a buck that is surrounded by 


frightened does as it races up a draw. 

I’d hate to be any kind of a deer in front 
of some of these amateur marksmen who are 
trained up for speed more than accuracy. 

What becomes of the does, in general, aft- 
er the barrage of smoke and yelps? A doe 
has no antlers, and can’t fight, but can run 
Is that called sports: 
/manship? A poacher, game hog or pot hunt- 


/er may think so. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Lions and dogs are the doe’s worst enemy, 
unless it’s the dog owners. We can’t put the 
lions in jail or fine them, but we can deal 
with the dogs and their honorable owners, 
and that will help the deer in any state. 
Drown the dogs, put these dear hunters in 
the “can” four days bafore deer season and 
keep ’em there for five days after the season 
closes. Joun PESLIN. 


Calif. 





Cougaritis 

We've had the grip, we’ve had the flu, we've 
| had the tonsilitis, the pip and fallen arches 
|too, and now it’s cougaritis. And it’s a most 
‘peculiar thing—this predatory feller is al: 
| ways crouched, prepared to spring on some 
one in the cellar. 

The huntsman tiptoes down at night - - eek 
the feline prowler, and he is ready for a fight; 
|prepared to rush the growler. The ssission 
|takes him quite a time, and when he has [ul- 
filled it, the weaving steps once more hel 
climb to tell the wife, “I killed it!” 

To timid folks who have a fear of cougars 
fierce and furry, I wish to speak this word of 
cheer and bid you not to worry. No woodland 
terror need you spy, in flesh or in the spirit, 
for if you keep your cellar dry no cougar ' vill 
go near it. CARLTON FITCHET™. 




















Denmark to Alberta 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am now back from 
my hunting trip and want to tell you that 1) 
got very fine results, getting two grizzlies, | 
moose, caribou, sheep, goat and deer. It is a} 
pleasure to meet a man like Mr. Phillips, and 
I am very satisfied with everything. My 
euide, AdamJoachim, proved to be a splen- 
did and very keen hunter. I got my first | 
srizzly at Jackpine Pass. We saw two and, 
curiously enough, they came for us snorting 
and snifing. They must have heard us and 
not knowing it to be men as grizzlies are not 
supposed to attack. We were down in a 
small narrow creek and didn’t know anything 
about what was going on till we heard them 
snorting on the edge of the canyon, which 
was about 3 or 4 yards deep. I killed one— 
an easy shot as the bears were only 5 yards 
away. Then I jammed my gun and the other | 
one got out of sight, running down the edge | 
of the canyon, which it tried to cross about | 
80 yards from me. I had now got my gun | 
right and put a bullet thru it, but wounded it | 
only slightly tho it bled much the first half | 
mile and we never got it, as the bleeding | 
subsequently stopped. Dr. Brandenburg of | 
Denver, had a skirmish with two ie 
about a mile from where I got this one. 

My next bear I got on a 240-yard shot, hit- | 
ting him from behind thru the thickest part | 
of the left thigh. Pieces of the 180-grain, | 
hollow point, Western bullet came out thru | 
the right side of the neck, showing the enor- | 
mous power of this cartridge. My sheep 
head measured 15 inches with a 32-inch | 
curve, not big but with perfect curve. The | 
moose was a curiosity, being without palms. | 
The photo of it may prove interesting to the 
readers of Outdoor Life and I should be very | 








The head of an old-timer 


glad if anybody could give information of 
anything similar. Spread, 33 inches; length 
each antler, 27 inches; beams, right, 10; left, 
At nches; length of points of right horn, (1) 
12in ches, (2) 8% inches, (3) (double) 9% 
hes; left, (1) 12% inches, (2) 8% inches, 
(double) 934 inches. You see it is a 

very regular head. It was a big black old 
Dull measuring 6 feet 3 inches at shoulders, 


but with curiously small feet. It was shot 
on Sheep Creek at Dry Canyon. 


Denmark, H. Houmann. 


e—At a certain age the antlers of bull 
© start to deteriorate, and the animals them- 
egin to grow decrepit. After that period 
lers of bull moose will show a uniform 
nce each successive year, until in a very 
ears the antlers that were worn on a ma- 
r per M haem. perhaps 55 to 60 inches 
h wide and long palmations—will shrink 
sale size, the points will lose their 
ness, showing bluntness at first, followed in 
‘ing years by a practical obliteration of 
nts, and a general shrinkage of the palms. 
noose can hardly be placed in that class, as 
Points are sharp. By looking at the photo- 
we should say that possibly the animal 
young one which had not reached full ma- 
but Mr. Houmann disposes of that sug- 
when he says it was an old moose.— 
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Need Reliable Binoculars or Field Glasses? 


This big store carries a large assortment of standard makes 


Most of our stock is at standard prices, but we have a limited number of special bar- 
gains offered to Outdoor Life readers at get-acquainted quotations. Some especially 
attractive bargains in Rodenstock and Hensoldt glasses. Prices on request. 








GERMAN ARMY FIELD GLASSES 
All Brand New, $ 85 | 

with Carrying Case included, 

8-power, day and night; achromatic leneete 
separately adjusting eye pieces; adjustable 
also to varying distances between pupils; 
non-glisten military gray; made to German army 
specifications at a cost of $25 each; complete with 


strap and strong carrying case, $9. 85. Postpaid 
while they last. Money back if not satisfied. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS co. Me ROSTON: MASS. 


We carry a complete line of firearms, hunting clothing, and camping goods. Send for catalog. 


























ATTRACT MORE DUCKS 
: ex By planting their favorite foods this fall. 
Now is the time to order Wild Rice for 
September delivery. Freeplantingadvice, 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 297 B. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis, 






















Once you camp in a 
Zagelmeyer de luxe Camp 
Trailer you will regard 
tents and all other outfits 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience of 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two doubie berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, ete. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 














AIRUBBER 


SITEASY Scot aacgeiiien dames seal 

'S_ ALL PURPOSE stern prood #t tthe Hight 
PRODUCT. 

Air Pillows, Mat- CUSHION est, most comfortable and 


tresses, Cushions, 
Swimming Devices, 
Hospital Rings, 
tc., Etc. 

Our pacented process 
makes Air Products 
practical, dependable, 
reasonably priced. 


brings comfort to achy 
bones on stool, chair, 
boat seat, bleachers or 
anywhere a cool, dry 
seat is wanted. Slip it 
in your pocket and take 
it anywhere. Made in 
many colors and materials. 


Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of Practi- 
cal Air Goods That Make Outdoor Life 
Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 


583 E. illinois St. 


Chicago, Il. 











Send 60c for “Camping in Comfort.” 
poor Lire, Denver, Colo. 


Ourt- 











THE GYPSY QUEEN COOKING STAND 
. SF For campers, tourists, boy 
SS scouts etc. Cooking space 
SS 14x16. Folds into small 


Soll space. Weighs 334 pounds. 
F Mailed upon receipt of $1. 


EARL V. SANDERS 


Pawnee Illinois 































most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
behind any car. over any 
road, as fast as car can 
travel. Takes the work and 
hardship out of camping. 


THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Scdan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most de luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you 


Above view with canvas covering cut 
Gway shows interior arrangement 


Send for illustrated literature and prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO, 
410 Se. Henry St., Seu iam, 






















ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it, too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 


until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the 
Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm 
And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 
either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 








same as an extra blanket. 


on cold ones. 


































You'll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS—Send for Catalog on the 
“Auto” Air Bed 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
120 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Bird Protection in Pennsylvania 


Every sportsman has heard of what Penn- 
sylvania has done, and is doing, for its game 
and wild life. We have referred to this fre- 
quently in Outdoor Life. We would espe- 
cially call attention to the fact that this good 
work is not limited to game alone. One of 
the latest evidences of wise wild life protec- 
tion in this state which we have seen is in 
the form of a booklet entitled “A Year’s 
Program for Bird Protection,” also known 
as Bulletin No. 7, written by George Miksch 
Sutton, chief of the educational service of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners. 
This booklet directs attention first to the 
aesthetic and economic value of bird-life to 
the state, the true worth of which is too often 
overlooked. There are many people who are 
anxious to help in the protection of the birds 
but have not sufficient information to guide 


them. The feathered and furred enemies of 
bird life are many, but unless the protec- 
tionist has learned to classify these he is 


likely to do as much harm as good. Next to 
the house cat, man himself is one of the 
worst enemies of birds. This booklet classi- 
fies in an understandable way the various 
enemies of the birds. Eradication of these 
enemies are but one part of bird protection. 
Refuges, winter feeding, shelter and nest- 
ing-houses are all essential, and all of these 
are covered by Mr. Sutton. It is the desire 
of the Board of Game Commission that this 
publication be circulated as widely as possi- 
ble thruout the state of Pennsylvania, and 
especially among the schools, and those in- 


terested should address the Commission at 
Harrisburg. Here is something worth the 


consideration of other states. 


All Wrong 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May number 
of Outdoor Life, “Montezuma” in his “Mus- 
ings of a Mossback,” challenges the state- 
ment that jack rabbits are in anywise a 
menace to corn fields. He asserts upon the 
authority of having “ranched all over Colo- 
rado” that he has never met up with a corn- 
fed rabbit — either jack or cottontail — and 
bemoans the recent “snuffing out of 150,000 
inoffensive lives.” 

With all due respect for the “Mossback” 
and his opinions—many of which are just 
and timely—one wonders how any man with 
the most ordinary powers of observation could 
“ranch all over Colorado for lo, these many 
years” and fail to obtain ample and convinc- 
ing proof of the enormous consumption of 
corn—maize—by jack rabbits. 

Wheat and barley suffer in a less degree, 
as may be easily attested by the manner in 
which snow is packed by their tracks about 
grain stacks when left standing in the win- 
ter time. But the loss of other grain is insig- 
nificant as compared with corn. 

For lo, these many years—perhaps forty- 
five, to be more accurate—the writer has been 
a hunter of game, both large and small. He 
has been a taxidermist, curator of two well 
known museums, an earnest student and care- 
ful observer of nature in all its phases, and 
strives for accuracy of knowledge. 

Not once but many times, while out hunt- 
ing in late fall and winter, he has come upon 
jack rabbits eating corn from the ear in the 
field and has shot them in the act or while 





trying to make their get-away. This has re- 
peatedly been observed and a dozen jacks 
have been caught in the act within the same 
corn field in a given hour. He has seen 
fields of corn by the hundred where one- 
fourth of the crop had been taken by these 
marauders, and some where the owner had 
failed to gather his crop until spring from 


which half had been taken in the same 
manner. 
So commonly does this occur that one 


would have no difficulty in securing the aff- 
davits of a hundred ranchers and hunters at- 
testing to the fact, in any rabbit infested 
locality. 

How do we know that the corn was taken 
by jack rabbits? 

In the first place there were no other ani- 
mals having access thereto. When snew cov- 
ers the ground the tracks about half eaten 
ears of corn, and about cobs completely 
stripned, assures one of the nature of tne 
marauder. In addition to this evidience one 
must believe his eyes. 

Thousands of bushels of corn, particularly 
in the dry-land sections, where the distance 
from urban settlement affords some _ protec- 
tion to the pests, are thus annually destroyed 
in our own state of Colorado, to say nothing 
of other western states. To 90 per cent of 
ranchers and hunters this is neither news nor 
in any sense careless handling of facts. 

With reference to “Mossback’s” observa- 
tion that 90 per cent of the thousands of jacks 
he has killed were jumped in the extreme 
outer edge of the fields, one ought to remind 
him that this habit of seeking the outskirts of 
the field to hide during the period of rest 
aud sleep has no relation to a jack’s feeding 
habits. Farther within the field, where he 
feeds, will be found quite as many tracks— 
even more—than near the edges. Depending 
almost exclusively on their speed for safety 
when danger threatens. jack rabbits have 
learned to hide near the edge of the field 
where a few jumps will bring them to clear 





running. Doubtless even “Mossback” has ob. 
served that a jack rabbit, when jumped by a 
hunter, almost invariably leaves the shelter 
of his surroundings and takes to the open 
where obstructions are negligible. When ziy. 
en his choice he will seldom run toward the 
center of the field unless the same is com. 
paratively open. This would occur more oft. 
en in a corn field than in alfalfa or where the 
field contained a luxuriant growth of weeds 
because the jack has also learned that he 
can find safety by dodging about among corn 
stalks, and yet they usually leave the corn for 
open going. Herein lies the reason for their 
seeking the margin of the field for rest and 
sleep. This habit, formed for the reason just 
given, is not more remarkable than that of 
turning at a right angle and thus changing 
the direction of his progress when crossing a 
bare spot where his tracks do not show, as 
jacks invariably do when hunting for a day. 
time form for the sole purpose of throwing a 
possible pursuer off the track. 

If ““Mossback” will come out to Fort Mor. 
gan in late fall or winter when the ground 
is covered with snow the writer will agree 
to show him ample and positive evidence of 
destruction of corn by jack rabbits to an ap- 
palling extent. 

Apropos of the rabbit question, but aside 
from anything “Mossback” has suggested, it 
might not be remiss to call attention at this 
time to the growing practice of shipping jack 
rabbit carcasses to our cities to feed the poor. 
The practice is pernicious because 90 per 
cent of these animals are infected with cys- 
tic tumors which render them unfit for human 
consumption. Fortunately this is not true of 
cottontails. They are usually healthy and 
toothsome. 

In a series of experiments conducted by 
the writer thru a period of two years where- 
in infected jack rabbits were fed in the raw 
state to chickens, it was found that several 
of the chickens developed similar tumors. 
These were carefully examined both macro- 
and microscopically and found to be identi- 
cal with those of the rabbits. 

It is true that rabbits consumed by the 
genus Homo are cooked before being served, 
which would usually destroy the offending 
cells, but it is quite possible that some of the 
cells might easily escape destruction and 
jeopardize the health of those who innocent- 
ly eat them. For that matter, who, knowing 
the rabbits to be infected, would care to eat 
them, even after the tumors had been re- 
moved or the cells destroyed? 

The wholesale shipping of these rabbits to 
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A NEBRASKA CROW SHOOT 
In order to protect the game birds of the country and to stop to some extent the spré 
disease among the live stock of the state and for the protection of farm crops, Madison and Ante 


lope Counties, Nebraska, have held annual contests between the sportsmen of the two counti 
All of the expense has been borne by the individuals participating. The conte 


a number of years. 


is held between sportsmen of the various towns in which crow shooting teams have been orga 


with an annual contest between the counties. 


year’s shoot between the counties, consisting of more than 17,000 crows. 


The picture to the left shows the result of |ast 


The albino crow ws 


killed by the Clearwater team, which won the team cup shown in this view, which was awat 


the team killing the largest number of crows. 


The man to the right is Harold Horton, of the Tilden team, the “high gun” man of the hunt 


killed nearly 3,000 crows. 


This team killed nearly 6,000 of the black marauders 


who 

















ur cities for human consumption is little 
chort of a crime. It should be prohibited by 
‘aw if not by a decent respect for the health 
of indigent citizens. 


Colo. N. D. Wetts, B. Pu., M.D. 





Sewer Killing Fish 

Monday evening, Fish and Game Warden 
Veitengruber called at this office and asked 
the writer to go to the river with him for a 
few minutes to witness a sight which he 
loubted if we had ever before seen. We con- 
sented and upon reaching the outlet of the 
city sewer southeast of the Union Pacific de- 
pot, we found an open place in the ice where 
thousands of fish were congregated, and 
they were literally piled on each other in the 
filthy, shallow water. In the mess there were 

















\ pile of miscellaneous fish killed by pollution 
f the Saline River by sewage at Lincoln, Kansas 


all kinds of fish to be seen, such as crappie, 
channel cats, carp, etc., all flopping around 
in an endeavor to live. Under the ice above 
the open hole could be seen dozens of dead 
fish, many of them weighing several pounds. 
Mr. Veitengruber found the condition Sun- 
day evening and he spent most of the night 
cutting holes in the ice above the sewer out- 
let to allow the fish to get air in better water 
conditions. The whole trouble seems to come 
from the fact that the Saline River has been 
very low for the past several months and 
since the freezing began not enough water has 
been available to carry the sewage down the 
river. As a result it has accumulated at this 
one point and the water is polluted to a point 
where it is almost sickening to be near it. 
The shallowness of the water above and be- 
low that point has driven the fish to the open 
space and the filthy water is killing them by 
the hundreds. Mr. Veitengruber spent some 
time Monday removing fish from the hole and 
transferring them to other parts of the river, 
in hope of saving as many of them as possi- 
bie 


‘ote.—The foregoing is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lincoln (Kan.) Republican of Janu- 
iry 8. Since it was written we have received a 

r from Warden Veitengruber in which he has 
this to say: “Since the newspaper article came 
out, the city of Lincoln has begun to use its 

tank, which it already had, but which was 

ing idle, and from now on there should be no 
urrence of such conditions in our river.” 
seems to be another case of “locking the 
etc.—Editor. 





The Ill in Game Protection 
ditor Outdoor Life:—On my return to the 
t this spring I stopped in Chicago at the 
iziak Walton League Convention as a dele- 
from the Yellowstone Park chapter. 

re are a great many worthy sportsmen in 

- organization but some of the men at the 
of it are, I believe, very sadly mis- 

led. For instance, they want to protect 
but they also want to protect coyotes, 

s and everything else. I do not see any 
sistency in an argument of this kind. If 
ire going to grant each animal the God- 
right to live, to use the exact phrase 

me of these fanatics, we had better 

to talk to Swift and Company and also 
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the Cudahy people at once, because, accord- 
ing to these people’s theory, a hog, prime 
beef, steer or any other animal has as much 
right to live as a coyote, crow, buzzard or 
any of the wild game they talk about. There 
are altogether too many so-called sportsmen 
in this country who after they have killed 
their share of game and get too old and stiff 
to hunt any more, want to stop the hunting 
for everyone else. I do not think that any of 
us have the right to do this just because we 
have had our fair share of sport. Personally, 
I would much rather photograph big game 
than shoot it, but I have had my share of 
shooting and what right have I to advocate 
a continued close season on all big game, 
just because I do not care to shoot any more. 
There are plenty of young fellows that would 
like to go thru the same experience that I 
have gone thru. 

In America we have gone to extremes. For 
instance, with the buffalo—we almost exter- 
minated them but now they are becoming so 
plentiful in Yellowstone Park and Wain- 
wright Park in Canada, that they are becom- 
ing a nuisance. Public sentiment has been 
brought up to such a point that it takes an 
act of Congress to kill them, on the other 
hand, practically exterminating a species of 
game before anything whatever is done for 

We have to adopt a sensible medium, and 
if we can kill only half the surplus but keep 
a large reservation of breeding stock, we wi.l 
always have game, but the trouble is that so 
many people in the east who advocate a 
closed season on our western big game fail 
to realize that this game is often killed off to 
a greater extent during the closed season 
than it is during an open one. By this I 
mean that in a good many sections in the 
West when there is no money coming in from 
resident and non-resident hunters and sports- 
men, they cannot afford to keep a game war- 
den in the district in question. As a result 
this game is being poached upon all year 
round by a certain class of people. I know in 
our section of Montana, there have been as 
many mountain sheep killed each year as 
there was during the open season before 1915. 
We really had more sheep then than we have 
now. I think that if we were to have an open 
season in this district and use the revenue de- 
rived from it to keep a game warden in this 
section the year round and close the season 
one year in three, or every other year, we 
would have far more sheep in a few years than 
we have now. Ernest C. MILter. 
Mont. ee eee A 


Have You Done a Much? 


One example of the interest in game pro- 
tection that can be created by a few live- 
wires, is illustrated by the Lindsay (Calif.) 
Fish and Game Protective Association. This 
organization was started four years ago with 
about fifty members and no money. The fol- 
lowing year there was an attendance of about 
200. Enough membership cards had been sold 
at $2 each to “put on a real feed,” and that 
summer there was enough money in the 
treasury to hire trucks for the transportation 
of fish furnished by the state fish and game 
commission for stocking purposes. The third 
meeting was attended by more than 400 
sportsmen, rangers, newspaper reporters, and 
members of the game commission. The or- 
ganization now numbers about 600 members, 
and has several hundred dollars in the treas- 
ury for planting fish this summer and for 
other good work. It has already planted 
thousands of fish in the local streams, some 
of its members have caused the arrest of 
parties breaking the game laws, and it has 
been an influence for good on the boys who 
are growing into men and fellow sportsmen. 
Other towns are following this example and 
forming similar organizations, in which the 
Lindsay Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion is giving its co-operation. And all done 
in four short years! 
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10 Days’ Trial 
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The World at Your Feet 
with these POWERFUL 


MILITARY 
BINOCULARS 


RRIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE im- 

yrted French and German Army Officers’ 

3inoculars. &8-Power Achromatic lenses. 
Premiere Qualite—Genuine Prisms of remarkable 
light-gathering, light-transmitting properties. Cen- 
tral focusing, easily adjusted to any eyesight. 
Beautifully finished, superbly constructed. Prisms 
in each barrel permit poe sat field of vision, many 
times the area of Field Glasses. We have supplied 
hundreds of them to U. S. Army and Navy Officers. 
Such powerful Binoculars usually sell for $40 $ 
to $50. Our price (while they last) complete 21 
with genuine leather case and carrying straps 

Send NO Money! NOTHING to Pay Postman! 

See them! Examine them! Try them for 10 days! 
If satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, you may pay 
at rate of 


$4 A MONTH 


or, if you wish to pay cash, 
after 10 DAYS, take $1.50 . 0 
Discount and send check or 
money order for_-.. 
ROADEN your field of vision! Don’t live in 
a cooped-up area! A new world will open up 
for YOU with a pair of these Wonder Glasses 
You’ll see things others can’t. People, Scenes, 
Views, Games of ACTION brought right to your 
feet! The joys of outdoors are not complete without 
them. The greatest pleasure giving INVESTMENT 
one can make. Indispensabie for sports:— baseball 
— 2 moras. camping, yachting, — ng, hiking, 
ird and nature study, etc. ENT ON 10 
DAYS" PRE E TRIAL. 


ACT! Suaa IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 








2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


ON : 
| JEWELR HINGT o' 


| Importers and National Mail Order Penni 


! . 
;365 Washington St., Boston, Mass.’ 
' For prompt attention address IMPORT DEPT. 51 
| Gentlemen: Please send me 8-power Binoculars. I | 
pence lose NO money, and pay NOTHING to Postman 
If I am satisfied, after 10 DAYS’ TRIAL, I have! 
! the privilege of paying for them at the rate of $4.00] 
'monthly—or of deducting $1.50 and sending $19.50; 
lin FULL SETTLEMENT. Otherwise, I shall return, 
; them. j 
j NAME eined \ 
| ADDRESS : 
' 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


'Please write PLAINLY! Tear this coupon out; 
'NOW! If you wish to tell us something about, 
: ' yourself, it will be appreciated. OuDL Aug) 











GENUINE GERMAN MAUSER 







io shots? Le 
NEW GENUINE 


GERMAN LUGERS 
AND MAUSERS 


.30-cal. Luger Automatic, 9 shots_------- $19.75 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots-_-_-_--- 13.50 
.25-cal, Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots__----- 8.50 
.32-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 9 shots_-_--_-_-- 10.00 
Ro ee eae . 12.50 
AMMUNITION SPECIALS 
First Quality .30 Luger, per hundred_-_-_-_-_- $3.50 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred_-_-_-__-_-_---- 4.50 
.25 Automatic, per hundred___--_--------- 2.00 
.32 Automatic, per hundred___............ 2.59 
880-cal., per hundred...............-...-.... 3.50 


Luger Holsters_- 


Send your — with $1.50 Ginna ate we will 
ship C. O. D. subject to your examination for 


the balance. No catalog. 


MAX COOK 





Est. 1878 


Denver, Colorado 


1653 Larimer Sreet 
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IRDS require sun in spring, autumn and 
winter, but this month all birds should 
have access to shade. The shade should not 
merely be that found under a box. Being un- 
der a box, on the same ground all the time, 
the soil becomes foul and lousy. The shade 
had best be from such bushes as elderber- 
ries, chokecherries, hazel or filbert bushes, 
mulberry trees, etc. These afford food as 
well as shade. Such bushes and trees as are 
grown in game bird pens grow with remark- 
able health and fecundity as the birds protect 
the bushes and trees from borers, caterpillars 
and other injurious insects. For this reason, 
fruits, nuts and game birds go well together. 
I think an acre of fruits, nuts, vegetables and 
game birds will yield more food for human 
beings than will ten acres of grain and stock. 
Game birds, this month, will require a dust 
pile. It seems to me that powdered clay is 
preferred to fine sand, tho fine sand has an 
advantage over the powdered clay in wet 
weather. If you have small trees on your 
place, as I have on mine, from around which 
you keep the grass for a circular space of, 
eay 3 or 4 feet or more, according to the size 
of the tree, the birds will scratch the stiff 
baked soil into a fine powder and dust them- 
selves to perfection. This does the trees an 
immense amount of good, as it saves water- 
ing them. This powdering of the clay top 
soil by the birds, net only aerates the soil, 
keeps the undersoil moist, but keeps the 
grass and weed roots from smothering the 
tree. You will be surprised to know that on 
my farm, near Toronto, I have pecan trees, 
large European sweet chestnut trees, Con- 
stantinople hazelnut trees, English walnuts, 
European filberts, Chinese, Japanese and 
Manchurian walnuts, as well as a lot of graft- 
ed black walnuts and hickories, besides seed- 
lings and native nut trees. These are all in 
good condition, partly because the game birds 
destroy so many of the destructive insects. 
The green peafowl are particularly interested 
in the eating of the hairy caterpillars. 

This month, the young wild geese will com- 
mence flying. I have always let my wild 
geese fly with one parent at least but if I 
think they are likely to be treacherous and 
leave me as I found the European barnacle 
doing, I clip both parents and one young. 
This variety of wild geese are the best be- 
haved of the geese. They keep to one section 
of the pasture, close to the water; they fly 
around in a circle, instead of up and down 
the creek like the Canadas; they do not 
alight off the place, but suddenly, in the 
autumn, away they have gone without warn- 
ing. I never see them again, as someone al- 
ways shoots them. With this variety of wild 
geese, I advise clipping both parents and one 
voung bird. If your Canadas are new to you 
and to your place. but are old birds, I would 
clip one or other of the parents only; other- 
wise don't cin any of them as they will not 
leave you, even tho the wild flocks fly over 
and call them to come uway. Canadas are 
very wise birds and know when they are well 

ff. The Atlanti> and the Black Brant of the 
Pacific canaot be trusted. Pinion all old 
birds; their babies will not leave them. But 
of the thirty or more other varieties of wild 
geese, only one parent need be clipped, and 
that only for the first year or two. A gander 


will never leave his goose; a goose will never 
leave her mate. 
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Your wild ducks will fly this month also. 
Allow only the mallards to fly, and only for 
a month or two at that, then clip them. After 
the third year, mallards will not migrate, and 
you need not worry about their leaving you 
temporarily. If you are in the mallard sec- 
tion, you could clip only your ducks and let 
your drakes fly and migrate if they wish. They 
will always come back each spring. Should 
they get shot, then others will come and mate 
with your ducks. This will release you from 
the expenses of wintering your male stock 
birds. This can be done with canvasbacks, 
redheads, widgeons, teal, etc., etc. I know a 
man who has a dozen varieties of wild ducks, 
who never bothers wintering a drake, except 
such foreign ones as Formosan teal, rosy- 
billed ducks, etc. This man carries out the 
same plan with his sharp-tail and ruffed 
grouse, by keeping his hens clipped and al- 
lowing the cock birds to fly over the fence. 
They always fly back again at the call of the 
hens during the breeding season. 

In the past year I have visited game farms 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Northern Alberta, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, missing only 
a few farms. I have regretted not seeing the 
antelope farm at Brooks, Alberta, run by C. 
J. Blazier. When a man can raise antelope 
to be as tame as sheep, he has accomplished 
wonders. How much better it was for Mr. 
Blazier to go into the raising of antelope than 
to grumble at 70-cent wheat as many of his 
neighbors did. I recently met a man in 
Montana who has had terrible luck with his 
sheep so I suggested that he start raising sage 
grouse and save that valuable bird. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “I never 
thought of that. I can do it because there 
are still some birds on my place tho the city 
people have been exterminating sage grouse 
on a big scale of late years.” 

If a game bird dies, find out the cause of 
its death. The removal of the cause with 
other and live birds renders the possibility 
of its work unlikely. Overcrowding and foul 
ground, insufficient green stuff are errors to 
guard against this month. As pheasants lay 
so many eggs, and if they have all ‘hatched, 
you will require larger pens. The huge open 
pen, with l-inch wire meshing for the first 
1% feet, then 2-inch wire meshing for 6 feet, 
firmly fastened together, and to posts 8 feet 
high, makes a most ideal place for game 
birds. A strand or two of good barbed wire 
on the ground, along the bottom, will pro- 
tect the pen securely from dogs digging un- 
der the fence. 

The large open pen requires a constant 
guard against the sparrow, the sharp-shinned 
hawk, Cooper’s hawks, the goshawk, as well 
as from owls. To the man who knows, this 
is not a difficult feat. Have your pole traps 
set for owls and hawks; set them too heavy 
for a blue bird or a flicker to snap. Then 
build a large cage and place your owls and 
hawks in it, alive. On seeing their kind, oth- 
ex hawks and owls will stop and have a look 
at them. This stop is fatal, for they always 
stop on a pole on which you have a trap 
astened. “Don’t wait until the horse is stolen 
to lock the stable door.” Get your hawk or 
owl before it gets your bird. 

Don’t mollycoddle your very valuable birds 
by placing them in small, closed cages. If 
you have rare birds, such as Impeyan pheas- 
ants, tragopans, etc., you should be even more 
careful of them than ever, but not by shut- 
ting them in small covered pens. Give them 
large runs. Foul ground is surer death to 
clean loving game birds than are hawks and 
owls. Bad food and dirt will kill birds very 
quickly. A good protection for such valuable 
birds as Impeyan pheasants, is the placing 
of a cheaper and weaker bird with them, such 
as Golden pheasants, for hawks and owls 
always pick out the smaller and weaker birds 
first. The same plan applies to your water- 
fowl. Have a lot of common ducks to be 


killed by dogs and other vermin and save 
your valuable wild ducks and geese from de. 
struction. Plenty of wild rabbits about the 
place will help considerably to save birds 
from owls and cats. 

If your large open pens are bare of shrubs 
and bushes, you can, at a glance, see if any 
trouble is occurring. But birds dislike 
field without cover, especially if they are 
wing clipped or pinioned. Better have a 
clear space about the fences and put the 
shrubs toward the center of the pen. You can 
see if anything out of the ordinary is hap. 
pening by the commotion among your birds, 
You will likely have a flock of guineafow] and 
they will soon let you know if a cat, weasel, 
fox or ‘possum is around. With your water. 
fowl, the Cunada geese will tell you night or 
day if anything out of the way is occurring. 

I strongly advise game breeders not to ad. 
vertise their actions about killing cats. Cats 
must be killed around game farms. As your 
neighbors’ cats disappear, don’t tell them you 
have killed them, as neighbors can do a lot 
of damaging, underhand work around your 
birds. See that your state has a law forbidding 
free roaming cats. Similarly with dogs. Kill 
the mice and rats on your own farm yourself. 
It is real sport and your caged hawks and 
owls will eat them when they cannot get 
birds. By the way, when you get too many 
live hawks and owls you can dispose of many 
of them to different taxidermists for different 
purposes. 

Get your sparrow traps in good repair and 
have plenty of them. Use either the movable 
kind, or the huge permanent fixture. These 
pests are very useful when they are dead, as 
food for any flesh eating birds or animals 
you may have around. Sparrows will eat all 
the choice food from your game birds if you 
don’t keep their numbers down to reason. 
Sparrows also bring the red mite to your 
game birds. The only place where I never 
saw any English sparrows is Vancouver Is- 
land. This is not a grain growing place and 
there are no horses in the city of Victoria, so 
the English sparrow has little to eat. 

You will likely find it difficult to keep your 
wood ducks, mandarin ducks, golden eye and 
bufflehead ducks in your open pens, even tho 
wing clipped. Clipping will not suffice to 
keep these birds in any fenced enclosure as 
they can climb up the fence and get out, no 
matter how high it is. By clipping the nails, 
as well as the wings, you can manage to 
keep these ducks inside. 

This is the month of the ripening corn. 
Feed some cobs of sweet corn, such as golden 
bantam, raw, to your pheasants and other 
similar birds. They like sweet corn very much 
Some pheasants won’t eat apples and _ pears, 
while others will, but all love sweet corn on 
the cob as it is taken from the garden. My 
vulturine suinea fowl like it too. The sweeter 
the corn, the more they like it. 

The alert game breeder will order his new 
blood for next year's breeding stock, this 
month. By securing new blood at the end of 
the summer, the new birds are accustomed to 
your place and recognize it as home when 
the balmy air of next spring’rouses the breed- 
ing instinct. To breed healthy and strong 
babies, stock birds must feel at home. 

Every game breeder has plenty of visitors. 
During the breeding season, a sign: “Breed: 
ing Season—No Visitors Allowed” will keep 
them away, but after the birds have }een 
hatched and are growing nicely, it is differ 
ent. You will be glad to show some visitors 
around, as they will eventually buy your val- 
uable stock. Other visitors will be profitable 
by buying your common birds, by wanting 
your fresh apple juice, or buttermilk, or your 
fruits, vegetables, or nuts. There are =0mé 
men who would run a game farm because ° 
the chowds of visitors because they like pe? 
ple to think they are doing something ou! of 
the usual. 
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Game Breeding Queries 


Vill wild mallards and domesticated ducks 
n together?—C. W. G. Jr., Iowa. 
nswer.—Yes, they will readily mate together 
} they should not be allowed to do so. All 
stic ducks came originally from the wild mal- 
Keep the wild birds pure.—G. H. C, 


How much are you asking for partridges, 
isants, quail, peafowl? Have you any books 
e breeding of these birds?—W. T., La. 
\nswer.—I have no birds to sell but would 
fer you to the advertising columns of Outdoor 
Life. I have not published any books as yet on 
the subject of game breeding, but you will doubt- 
less find books listed in Outdoor Life-—G. H. C. 


oy 


| have had a pair of Canada geese for five 
years and they have never laid an egg. In the 
spring the gander is quite cross with the goose 
and fights her but the rest of the year ~> does 
not. He shows interest in a domese*? brown 
Chinese goose. Can you help me in this 
matter ?—W. i. 

Answer:—You have a pair of wild Canadas. 
The goose has been injured in her ovaries and 
cannot lay an egg. If she were only wing wound- 
ed she would lay eggs. Get this gander another 
goose, a goose about 2% years old as he is a 
good gander and will breed. Don’t let him mate 
with a Chinese goose as their young will be in- 
fertile —G. H. C. 


How can I tell a young green peacock from 
the hen? Both birds are the same color.—J. H., 
Iowa. : 

Answer :—The peacock is thinner and long in 
the body, as well as in the legs. have not 
made a mistake yet by judging this way.—G.H.C. 


I have a number of wing wounded pintail ducks. 
Will they breed in captivity? Will they become 
tame and easily handled, like mallard ducks ?— 
Wm. F. McM., Texas. 

Answer:—Yes, pintail ducks will breed and 
become as tame as mallards but they will not 
breed as easily as mallards, nor in such numbers. 

3 ccisbiceasianiat 


—G. 


Where can I purchase Canada goose eggs?— | 


D. G. W., Ark. 

Answer :—Read the game ads in Outdoor Life 
but it is very hard to find a breeder to sell 
Canada goose eggs, tho a few breeders do so. 
Many breeders have mated birds and young birds 
to sell.—G. Cc. 


I have some eight varieties of pheasants but 
never succeed is raising the young, tho all the 
eggs always hatch. What is the matter?—J. F., 
Ind. 

Answer.—You kill the young birds by over 
feeding them. More pheasants, both young and 
adult, are fed to death than die from all other 
causes. See that the foster mother is louseless. 
Have small moveable pens and move them to a 
new spot every day. An alfalfa field is best of all 
for young birds, but Dutch white clover, or a 
clean lawn will do well. Insects, or crissel 
(which is artificial insects), to eat, clabber milk 


to drink. No grain but millet broadcasted so that 
the pheasant chicks will have to hunt for it. 
Sharp sand and charcoal help a lot. Let baby 


pheasants be a little hungry all the time.—G.H.C. 


Can widgeon, pintails. teal and deep water 
ducks be raised on small ponds?—F. T. S., Calif. 

Answer.—Bendick Bros., of Leduc, Alberta, 
have raised these ducks on small ponds very suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. If you are near 
the ocean, where the cool breezes blow, you should 
be able to do so. In the hotter sections of your 


state, | should think that you would not succeed. 
y the mandarin ducks and tree ducks also.— 
o Eb. c 


What do you think of peccaries as pets for 
boys to raise?—G. J. J., N. D. 

3 er.—Peccaries are nice little wild pigs 
and will breed fairly easily but they do not have 
lars tters. They will require warmth in the 
coli weather, such as lots of straw to burrow in. 
The true peccary is small; the larger kind is a 
m re with the razor back, and its collar is 
not distinct. This larger peccary is known 
as javelina.—G,. H. C. 

Where can I get any information on swans?— 
W C., Iowa. 

ver.—Here and there in the various books 
or terfowl. I do not know of any book on 
sv exclusively. The King’s swan keeper in 


d might tell us a lot about swans but I 
‘ that he would do so. Advertisers can sell 
_pair of swans. The Royal swans range 
) to $75 a pair as a general rule.—G.H.C. 


e can I procure some black neck swans 
inese mandarin ducks? Can I procure 
the ruffed grouse and sharp-tail grouse? | 
B. BB Pau 
ver.—Write Mackensen, Yardley, Pa., for 
ecked swans and mandarin ducks. Wal- 
ans, St. Charles, Ill., has mandarin ducks. 
ggs of both grouse can be procured from 
k Bros., Leduc, Alberta.—G. H. C. 
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Big Game 


Spring bear parties, April 15 to June 15. Scenic 


~ Wyoming 


pack and summer fishing trips, June-July-August, | 


Mountain sheep, elk, deer, bear, moose, antelope, 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 15. Book up now for your trip, for I 
do not book more parties than I can guide. 


J. G.WALLER 


Long Springs Ranch 





HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING—In heart of Rock- | 


ies. America’s greatest game country. Scenic trips 


ALPINE, WYOMING | 


via pack train to Clearwater, Salmon River wilder- | 


ness, Idaho. 
Bear and lion parties a specialty. The limit of big 
game guaranteed. Expert guides and packers. Refer- 
ences furnished. Lloyd L. Thompson, Corvallis, Mont. 


IDAHO 


Big-game hunting, trout fishing and summer camping 
trips by pack train in the picturesque mountain 
region of central Idaho. Big-game season Oct. lst 
to Nov. lst. Write for rates and particulars. 


W. H. Woolley, Hunter and Guide 
STANLEY IDAHO 


WILL GUIDE or locate parties for bear, deer or 

mountain lions in the best game section of Trin- 
ity County, California. Good fishing. Pack trips my 
specialty. Good dogs. For further information write 
Geo. E. Knowles, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, 
Calif. 8-3 


J. L. Mills, Forney, Idaho 


Big-game hunting in fall. Summer 
touring with pack train in mountains of 


Central Idaho. Spring bear hunting. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


FOR SALE—Small 
farming. 
834, Libby, Mont. 8-2 


WYOMING BIG GAME 


JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY 
Elk—Mountain Sheep—Deer 
Make your reservations now for the hunting this 
fall. Season Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. 
and guides. 
and guarantee satisfaction. 














ranch, suitable for fish or fur 





Address 


GEO. G. PARODY 
Bondurant, Wyoming | 


good hunt. 
STONEBRAKER BROS. 
| OROFINO IDAHO 


? 


Four Cross Ranch 





BEFORE SELECTING your rest, hunting and fish- 
ing place, write for illustrated prospectus to Diane 
Club Incorporee, Shawinwgan Falls, P. Q 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING | 


With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season, TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life. 

SCOTT TEAGUE 


| Excellent Board. 
For particulars write Ed Piepenbrink, Box | 
2 


Best outfits | 
We are in the heart of good hunting | 5 
| having been closed two years. 


Elk, deer, goat and grouse in season. | 





| Can 


| SADDLE and PACK 
HORSE TRIPS . 


from Glacier Park south 
thru the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Best fishing in the 
world. All kinds of big- 
game pictures to be had. 
Guarantee bears in the 
Spring, elk in season. 
urnish references 
from all parts of the 
world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY 
Registered Guide 
Bynum Montana 


EDWARDSBURG, IDAHO 


The Heart of America’s Alps 





| Salmon run in July and August and the brook 


trout at their best. For reservations wire Napier 


Edwards, McCall, Idaho. Phone to Edwards- 
burg, Idaho. Write Napier Edwards, Edwards- 
burg, via Warren, Idaho. Reliable guides for 


big-game hunting if early reservations are made. 





VIRGIN TERRITORY—Central Idaho. Best trout 
_fishing. Deer, goat and bear hunting in season. 
Camping and fishipg trips arranged. Pack and saddle 
horses furnished. Competent guides. Results guar- 
anteed. Ned Foster, Stanley, Idaho. 8-2 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and Other Points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 








|FOREST INN AT 


TRAPPERS LAKE 


Individual Log Cabins, 
Good Fishing, Boating, Horseback Riding. 
Pack Outfits a specialty. Store for campers’ 
convenience. For particulars address 


JACK NASSAU MARVINE, COLO. 


COME TO IDAHO 


and get your goats. Season opens October 1, after 
We have opened 





; a new elk and deer country. Come and have a 


_YAMPA, COLO. | 





WHERE TO 
Fish (a 
ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 


1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 





gether with 60c (coin or stamps), and mail 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 








NEW 1925 TOURING ATLAS 
PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


Just off the Press. Contains new and up-to-date maps of every state in the Union, together with 
a Transcontinental Map. This new Atlas is just double the size of last year’s, making the maps much 
more readable. Size folded, 12x16 inches; open, 12x32 inches. 


These maps show paved and other roads, distances between towns, main trails, trail markings, 
and best roads to national parks. Atlas also contains road logs of transcontinental trails, descriptive 
state index giving important data and mileage table showing distances between principal cities. 


Best 60c value we have ever had the opportunity of offering our readers. Fill in the coupon, to- 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SSSSSSS ESSEC SSS SESS SSCS SSS SSSR SESSEEEESSETEREREEEESEEES Seeeeeeees 


Enclosed find 60c, for which send me the New 1925 TOURING ATLAS. 
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Refuges and Shooting in Canada 

The establishment of extensive sanctuaries on 
the public lands and waters of Canada for the 
purpose of preserving valuable game _ varieties 
has long been an established policy in the Domin- 
ion. Prior to last March, the total area so re- 
served amounted to nearly 300,000 square miles 
and included areas segregated for the purpose of 
protecting stocks of buffalo, elk, mountain sheep, 
moose, deer, caribou and game birds. 

Recently, in harmony with the plan proposed 
by the Game Refuge- Public Shooting Grounds 
legislation pending in the American Congress, nu- 
merous and extensive areas in the various prov- 
inces of Canada have been set aside by the Do- 
minion government as wild waterfowl sanctuaries 
and public shooting grounds. This has_ been 
done on a large scale characteristic of the way in 
which things are done by our enterprising north- 
ern neighbors. 

By Orders in Council promulgated on March 
9, 1925, fifty-three lakes with adjacent public 
lands were set aside permanently as public shoot- 
ing grounds in the provinces of Alberta, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. At the same time nine- 
teen such lakes in the same provinces were with- 
drawn from public use and dedicated as game 
sanctuaries. In addition to those nineteen lakes, 
seven areas including numerous islands of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence were made sanctuaries for 
the benefit of the eider-duck and other birds nest- 
ing and living thereon. These are described as 
bare islands of rock, with a covering of moss and 
similar vegetation, and not suited for agriculture, 
lumbering or other such human activities. 

The government in its orders recites that the 
Great Plains region of Canada contains the most 

valuable breeding grounds in North America for 
the wild waterfowl of the continent and that it is 
important that measures should be taken to set 
apart permanently certain areas for the propa- 
gation of bird life, a resource of economic value 
for providing sport and food. 

“With the advance of settlements followed by 
the cultivation of the lands,” the Orders say, 
“the drainage of lakes and marsh areas for devel- 
opment purposes has seriously restricted the areas 
suitable for the propagation of wild waterfowl and 
under present conditions, it is necessary that 
proper means should be taken to check the de- 
crease in a number of these birds to guard against 
the danger of extermination.’’ The Orders fur- 
ther cite as an example worthy of emulation 
what is being done in the United States, particu- 
larly in Louisiana for the protection of wild mi- 
gratory waterfowl on their winter feeding 
grounds. As explanation and justification of the 
establishment of the public shooting grounds, the 
government says: ‘The policy of the govern- 
ment is directed towards the protection of mi- 
gratory wild fowl; the setting aside of suitable 
areas as bird sanctuaries and breeding grounds 
and the establishment of public shooting grounds 
to make it possible for the general public to have 
access to a reasonable and fair share of the game. 

“Tt is recognized in the interests of sportsman- 
ship and recreation that areas offering shooting 
facilities are now limited and the present is an 
opportune time for taking steps to set aside and 
preserve shooting areas which shall be freely 
available to the public.” 

It should also be stated that there are also in 
existence in several of the provinces of Canada 
numerous provincial game reserves, many of 
which afford protection to migratory waterfowl. 
Possibly the most conspicuous example of the 
successful operation of the public shooting 
grounds is at Point Pelee on the north shore of 
Lake Erie in the province of Ontario. 

Indicating the extent to which the Dominion 
of Canada is willing to go for the purpose of pro- 
viding feeding and resting places for waterfowl, 
it might be stated that some of the lakes and 

water areas reserved as waterfowl sanctuaries in- 
clude such large bodies’ of water as Johnston, 
Lenore and Mountain Lakes, and the Quail Lakes 
in Saskatchewan, and Birch Lake, Buffalo Lake, 
Ministik Lake and Lac la Biche, besides many 
others in Alberta. Certain public lands adjacent 
to these lakes are also included in these sanc- 
tuaries. care 


Will Add Two alent Auxiliary 
Refuges 


The Pennsylvania system of game refuges and 
public shooting grounds is known, admired and 
emulated wherever practical game conservation 
is practiced. 

The splendid system of State Game Lands al- 
ready established in that state is to be extensively 
increased by the establishment of 200 additional 
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auxiliary game refuges and ‘public shooting 
grounds as rapidly as they can be created and it 
is the ambition of the Board of Game Commis- 
sioners of that state to have eventually four or 
more of such auxiliary refuges in every county of 
the state, with due regard for the varying size of 
the counties. 

An amendment to the presest Game Refuge 
Act of Pennsylvania by the recent state legisla- 
ture has made it possible to realize this devel- 
opment. The commission has put it up to the 
sportsmen to cooperate in securing suitable areas 
for such purpose on private lands and for ob- 
taining the necessary leases. The commission lays 
down the rule that such areas must be sufficiently 
large to permit the establishment of a _ sanc- 
tuary of not less than 100 acres, and twice as 
much more, preferably not less than four times 
as large, additional for open public hunting 
grounds adjacent to the sanctuary. 

The owner of the lands so leased must sign an 
agreement by which the hunting rights become 
vested in the commonwealth for a period of not 
less than ten years subject to cancellation in case 
he desires to sell the land. Such a lease covers 
only the hunting rights to the land and the 
right to remove game for stocking purposes else- 
where. The land owner retains all other rights 
to his land. In this respect the law is similar to 
that of Minnesota which provides for the estab- 
lishment of game refuges on privately owned 
lands. 

Following the custom which has been devel- 
oped, a clear strip of land is to be provided en- 
tirely surrounding the protected area, the line of 
which is marked by a single strand of No. 9 
galvanized wire and posters are placed not more 
than 50 yards apart. By this means it is possible 
to provide and maintain an opportunity for hunt- 
ing and for actually finding game for the great- 
est possible percentage of the sportsmen of the 
State. 

The actual development of game resources of 
Pennsylvania under this system, as it has been 
in effect for a number of years, is the wonder and 
admiration of all conservationists and sportsmen. 


British Cobmubla Curtails 
Trapping 


So marked has been the depletion of fur-bearing 
animals in certain parts of british Columbia that 
the Game Conservation board of that province 
has decided upon drastice action to prevent ex- 
tinction and encourage restoration of fur bearing 
anima!s in certain districts. The action involves 
the closing of the Eastern district of British Co- 
lumbia to the taking of any fur-bearing animals 
during the current year. The Eastern district re- 
ferred to, includes that part of the province east 
of the Cascades and south of the Old Grand 
Trunk Railway line which embraces a very large 
portion of the province. The taking of musk- 
rats is also prohibited on Vancouver Island. 

The necessity for such drastic action in an 
area generally regarded as primitive wilderness 
will be somewhat of a shock to people interested 
in fur animals, but most species of fur-bearers 
respond quickly to protection and re-establish 
themselves in a short time if a reasonable amount 
of brood stock remains. 


The Oil Menace to Birds 


Defilement of the water of the high seas and 
its harbors, estuaries and tributaries by oil waste 
is even more disastrous to bird life of the British 
Isles than in America. 

Collection of information on this point and the 
putting at work agencies to correct the evil is 
one of the first fruits of the activities of the In- 
ternational Committee for Bird Protection found- 
ed at the instance of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President of the National Association of Audo- 
bon Societies in America. 

According to the second annual report of the 
International Committee for Bird Protection, 
(British Section) one of the most important 
problems which has already arisen is the de- 
seactian of birds by marine oil waste, and this 
has occupied the serious attention of the Com- 
mittee during the last year. A full and convinc- 
ing statemcrt of the wholesale destruction of 
sea-birds, which is taking place around the Brit- 
ish shores, has been compiled from well authen- 
ticated sources, and it is confidently expected 
that some fractical and effective steps will be 
taken to mitigate, if not entirely prevent, the 
present pitiful destruction of bird life now going 
on. 

The report above referred to, states as follows: 

“When it is remembered that less than six 


quarts of oil is sufficient to cover one square 
mile ot water, it will be readily understood. w 
grave is the menace to sea-birds from the js. 
charge of cil by ships at sea. Anyone who his 
seen a bird—accustomed to dive for its fooi— 
driven ashore and rendered helpless by a coat ng 
of thick glutinous oil cannot have failed to e 
been moved to pity by the wretched object. 
There is nothing in all Creation more beautiful 
or more inspiring of veneration, than a bir 
full possession of its varied faculties. To 
one of these creatures deprived of its powers; it 
plumage matted with oil, tossed and buffeted by 
the merest wavelet; must therefore be one o/ 
saddest spectacles possible to witness.”’ 
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Danger Signals 


How to call for help when lost or alone and 
in distress is something everyone should know 
Boy Scouts learn these things but others are 
usually in ignorance. A lack of knowledg of 
very simple rules sometimes causes loss of life 
when one is alone in the wilderness or in some 
other extraordinary situation. There is no bet- 
ter authority on such matters than Daniel Car. 
ter Beard, Boy Scout Commissioner and President 
of the Dan Beard Outdoor School for Boys 
Quoting Mr. Beard: 

“Three of anything means danger or is a cal] 
for help; three smokes from the hill top, with 
the Indian, meant ‘the enemy is approachi 
three shots from a gun is a call for help; signal 
shots every now and then is the hail to let you 
know that someone is there. 

“The lop-stick is sometimes used, but its re al 
meaning is ‘attention’. A lop-stick is a tree in 
some prominent place with all the lower anche 
reroved. A chalked rectangular figure or par- 
allelogram with a dot in the center is a sign of 
danger and usually means ‘a dangerous man in 
the neighborhood.’ 

“Three stones piled on top of one another, three 
sticks stuck in the ground close together, three 
wisps of grass tied at the top close together, a 
United States flag upside down, may all be used 
as a call for help. 

“In Europe straw is used as a sign of danger 
in place of a red flag. Where they are repairing a 
bridge, they tie a bundle of straw together to the 
arch on the bridge. Keep away from the hind 
quarters of horses, the business end of mules or 
donkeys with straw fastened to their tails. 

“A tree or a sapling, with the bark removed 
from one-half of the trunk at the roots, means 
the party has had bad luck; with all the bark 
removed at the trunk means they have met with 
calamity ; with the Indians it means ‘I am starv- 
ing’. 


Condemns the Elk Tooth Traflic 


Ernest Miller of Bozeman, Montana, is a fine 
type of sportsman. He knows the West and its 
game. He is a successful “dude rancher,” wild 
life photographer and an ardent conservationist. 
In the following letter to an inquirer who wanted 
an elk tooth for an emblem, he makes it perfectly 
clear why the use of such emblems should be 
abandoned. He says: 

“T am very glad to get an opportunity to an- 
swer your letter, for it gives me a chance to tell 
you first-hand, just why we are losing so many 
of our elk in the West and if things keep on at 
the rate that they are now going, it will only be 
a few years until elk are exterminated. A great 
deal of this is caused unintentionally by men just 
like yourself who want to buy elk teeth, thereby 
creating a market for them, and a bunch of de- 
generates out in Montana and Wyoming go out 
and kill a whole herd of bull elk, just for their 
teeth. 

“Wearing elk teeth is merely a custom handed 
down from Squaws. Buck Indians never wore 
teeth or claws. 

“A great many Elks’ Lodges have adopted 
measures asking their members not to wear teeth, 
to stop the demand for them as we all know that 
elk would not be killed for their teeth if they 
were not saleable at the high price that one now 
has to pay for them. 


“T usually kill an elk every fall, but always 


throw the teeth away even though I have 4a 
number of friends who would appreciate them as 
I feel that we have to stamp this habit out. 

“T am hoping that you will now see it 'n 4 


way that a great many of us have, who a 
terested in game protection in the West. 

“T realize that you are entirely innocent it 
matter, but if you will please pass this inf 
tion along, you will be doing a great deal of 
to preserve a noble animal which is a — 
ter emblem as a namesake for your lodg 
and roaming among its native pl 
it would be dead with nothing left to show 
but an ivory tooth.” 


Bird Banding Not a Mere Fa‘ 

Two mallard ducks banded at Cuivre I 
Missouri, March 4, 1923, and February 20, 
were shot respectively near Athens, New 
and Peetz, Colorado. Two other ducks ban at 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y., by Dr. A. A. Allen, ‘ave 
been collected by sportsmen in Georgetown, = 0U" 
Carolina and in Harrison County, Texas, re-0¢¢ 
tively. Ducks banded in Utah have been kil 
eleven different states. 
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Cougar Dogs 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending a pic- 
ture that I thought might be of interest. The 
picture is of myself and the green skins of 
five cougars and one cat killed by me on the 
Ohanapecosh River near the south boundary 
line of the Rainier National Park, on January 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. These cougars had been 
staying in the Rainier National Park for 
some time, and had been destroying many 
deer and mountain goats in the park. To the 
lover of the deer and other wild game the 
value of this kill can hardly be estimated. 

The cougars and the cat were treed by the 
two dogs shown in the picture. The smallest 











McMillion, cougar hounds and some of 
the animals taken 


log in the picture is old Kate, nine years old 
and a tried and tested hound that has been 
killing of many bears, cats and cougars. 
The larger dog is Don, a pup of Kate’s, two 
ears old, and true to nature he has his 
ther’s hunting ability and also the quali- 
lis sire, which was old Bingo, as good 
1 dog as I ever followed after bear, cats or 


| have been breeding these dogs for fifteen 
ts, and I can truthfully say I have de- 
a strain of dogs that is widely known 
among the best cougar dogs in the 
ta Northwest. 

I fall I purchased from Robert Rodes 
tucky two puppies sired by his famous 
M ut No. 1644. Scout was Trigg fox- 
ni 'f the bluest of blue blood, and was 

the most violent runners known to 

ional Fox Hunters Association, being 
winner in the field and on the bench. 
ve always been skeptical about wheth- 
ot a thorobred foxhound would make 
" g it this work, but the fact that Paul 
in his great African hunt, where he 
strated to the world that African lions 
> treed by dogs, used the Trigg fox- 
with wonderful success. Mr. Rainey 
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was a breeder of, and a firm believer in, the 


superiority of the Trigg foxhound. 

I have been giving these pups primary les- 
sons in catology ever since they were four 
months old. At first I started them to run- 
ning after some old male housecats we had 
here at home; later I have been trapping 
some bobcats and bringing them home alive 
and turning them loose, allowing the cat about 


30 minutes start. Then I take the pups into | 


the wood where I liberated the cat and allow 
them to strike the scent of the cat independ- 


ently, they have never let one get away. The | 


last one they ran they caught it on the 


ground after about 1 hour’s race. This cat | 


wouldn’t tree for some reason. 
These pups are now about nine months old 


and they are as fine little tree barkers as I 


ever saw. 
I think from what I have seen of these 
dogs, that when it comes to running and 


carrying the line of scent they surely have | 


it over our scrub dogs; altho there are some 
pot lickers that it is hard to throw dust in 
their face when it comes to running. But my 
experience has taught me that in thorobred 
dogs there is a greater per cent of pups make 
good. I have been hunting with dogs ever 


since I was large enough to hunt and I am | 
now forty-nine years old. I have owned some | 
of most all breeds of trail dogs, but there | 
is nothing that will take the place of the | 
hound with me. When I say hound I mean | 


a real hound—one that can take a cold track 


and follow it with some speed and when the | 
animal is afoot have the speed and driving | 


power to catch, and the nerve and grit to try 


to kill—not the old long-eared, rat-tailed | 


southern hound we used to have, that would 


take an old cold track that was so cold that | 


in places he would have to sit down on the 


track to warm it up so he could follow it. | 


And every time he wanted to open on the 
track he would stop, throw up his head and 
bawl, then walk a few steps and bawl again. 

I have been employed by the United States 
government as predatory animal hunter, for 
something like three years and in that time 
I have had several rather exciting experi- 
ences. 

Boys, I want you that own and keep hunt- 
ing dogs to come along and say something; 
let’s boost the dog and kennel department. 
I know the editor will publish it if we have 
anything worth while. 

I wish that some old cougar hunter would 
tell me thru the columns of Outdoor Life why 
such a large per cent of cougars killed are 
females; out of eighteen cougars I have 
killed in this state fifteen of them were fe- 
males and only three of them males. 

Wash. C. H. McMIttion. 


Ear Cropping 
Editor Outdoor Life:—We are in receipt 
of a letter from the American Humane As- 
sociation advocating the abolition of crop- 
ping of dogs’ ears upon humane grounds. 
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SPRINGER SPANIELS FOR SALE 

50 BROOD MATRONS (Bred or Unbred) 

40 TRAINED DOGS AND BITCHES 
200 BEAUTIFUL PUPPIES 


All at special prices for August delivery. We have just 
issued a new list. Send for it. Note—Our prices include 
shipping charges and our dogs are laid down at your 
door. No duty. 

Telegram—**Marvel of Avandale wins Grand Champion- 
ship of St. Paul Show, 400 dogs, the first time a Sprin- 
ger has done this in America.”’ 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. 
452 Main St. Dept.G Winnipeg, Canada 


Oldest and Largest Breeders and Importers of High- 
Class English Springer Spaniels in America. 














THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 

SEND NO MONEY $ 
Pay postman plus postage 
TEDDY NOI8S on arrival. 

KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


OT.8 SULLIVAN S 
FITCH AG. MAS> 
ib Dept. X 











Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 





2 TMI . 


RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZETL AKC334026 SZ72782 











POLICE DOGS 


Sired by a son of Dolf and half-brother 
of Strongheart. This represents the 
best blood of the breed. 

THE RICE KENNELS 











W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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Black Curly Coated 
RETRIEVERS 


perfect gundogs;nowater too 
cold or rough; grand house 
dogs. We import and breed 
the highest class of registered 
stock. A fewfirst-class bitches 
and prize-bred puppies gen- 
erally for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
KNYSNA KENNELS 

412DundasSt., Galt, Ont.,Canada 

















Springer Spaniel Puppies 
Some of the best bred Springer Spaniel puppies in 
America, of Winnebago Kennels best line breeding. 
Whelped March 4. Sturdy, healthy and the best 
type. Also several excellent broken Beagle bitches 
and puppies of best breeding. 


MONDAMIN KENNELS _ Box 379 
Arkansas Coon, Skunk, Opossum, Cat, 


Fox, Wolf, Bear, Deer and 
Rabbit Hounds 


De Kalb, Ill. 





Long-eared coonhound pups from extra high-class | 


cooners, ten dollars each. Young, well-started coon- 
hounds, oneand twoyearsof age, twenty dollars each. 
During summer months will allow thirty days for 
trial and if not satisfactory, prepay back and will 
refund money. Nineteen years a shipper. References 
your state. 


HENRY FORT, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
EXTRA HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS 


4 to 6 years old, large size, open trailers, guaranteed 
to be right in every way, $50. 
EXTRA HIGH CLASS COMBINATION HOUNDS 
Same as above, $37.50 
EXTRA HIGH CLASS RABBIT HOUNDS 
ight in every way, $15. 
YOUNG HOUNDS 
1 to 2 years old, parents real cooners, $15. 
Send draft with order. State just what you want. If 
you are not satisfied after trying dog 15 days, return 
to us and we will refund your money. 


BATES BROS., Box 342, Mena, Ark. 











Liewellin Setter Puppies 
A beautiful litter, old enough for fall shooting. 
Trained parents. Males, $12.50: females, $10; C.O.D, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Photo free. 


VERNE O. LOWRY, 312S.15thSt., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


FOR YOUR DOGS and PUPS 


Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


Insist upon Perfection aoe Pet Shop, 

Sporting Goods or Feed Stores « ng on 

our Special Introductory Ofte 

5 tbs. at 7Sc or 10 Ibs. on $1. as 

Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. 
Literature FREE 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



























AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 


furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 


be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 


be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 


letters to the best of my ability. 
CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 























Breaking a Bird Dog 
New and Revised Edition, $2 


No one has ever claimed that ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog” gives every rule in the trainer’s repertory— 
no book could do that—but this one gives a few 
rules. “Breaking a Bird Dog” will help you in 
applying that knowledge already at hand more 
successfully and thoroly. It will increase your 
pleasure in the work and bring you many happy 
and profiitable hours. 


hs 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis Street, 


Denver, Colo. 


Here is $2, for which send me a copy of the 
new edition of “BREAKING A BIRD DOG.’ 
Name 
Address 
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This association also requests that we go on 


, | record in favor of this resolution with the 
Handsomest of all retrievers; 


American Kennel Club. 

The motives inspiring these gentlemen are 
so praiseworthy that it is with the greatest 
regret we consider it necessary to point out 
certain facts with regard to this resolution. 

The issue of causing pain to dogs in order 
to make them more attractive, is not being 
met squarely. The modern method of crop- 
ping is to give a dog ether, crop its ears un- 
der antiseptic conditions, then bind them with 
adhesive tape in an albuminun form to give 
them the proper shape and to keep them free 
of infection. In this way all pulling, infec- 
tion, and most of the pain is eliminated. Not 
only is the dog given a much more attractive 
appearance, but external ear cankers are thus 
prevented. 

Most of the breeds that are cropped are of 
a pugnacious nature. Brawls with other dogs 
are frequent. The cropped ear is much less 
likely to be torn and painful for days and 
even weeks from this fighting. 

Now, contrast all this with docking tails 
and plucking. Docking is done when the 
puppy is a few days old. An antiseptic cov- 
ering placed over the raw stump is promptly 
removed by the puppy or its mother. In spite 
of all the mother can do to keep the puppies’ 
bed clean, it is a mass of infection. Often 
the stump of the tail becomes infected and 
the puppy suffers for days. 

In plucking, let us think of how it feels 
to have a hair of our head pulled out. Im- 
agine having this done all over the body 
every few months! In addition, unlike crop- 
ping in which the dog is saved possible fu- 
ture suffering from other ear ailments, dock- 
ing and plucking achieve no such favorable 
results. 

About thirty years ago cropping ears was 
abolished by the Kennel Club of England. 
What has been the result to the breeds thus 
affected in that country? The white English 
terrier, the oldest and one of the finest of 
the terrier family, is extinct. The Manchester 
terrier has dwindled numerically to about 
one-tenth of what it was thirty years ago. In 
quality, it does not begin to compare. The 
bull terrier and great dane have never thoroly 
recovered from the anti-cropping edict. They 
are not nearly as numerous now, as_ they 
were, in proportion to the other breeds, thir- 
ty years ago. 

From the results in England, the evidence 
is conclusive that if the anti-cropping reso- 
lution is adopted, many dogs, now unborn, 
that under present rules would be whelped 
and lead a happy and pleasant life, will be 
denied their very existence. 

When thousands of our own species will- 
ingly undergo the most painful operations 
so that we may retain the spark of life, if a 
dog could be given the choice of living by 
having an operation about as painful as an 
operation for the removal of tonsils, or not 
existing at all, there is no doubt he would 
choose the operation, and existence. 

The best Doberman pinschers, wire-haired 
pinchers, and great danes are found on the 
Continent. How many of us are willing to 
pay a thousand or more for a great German 
champion to improve our stock here if we 
know we cannot show him here because he is 
cropped? 

Let us close by saying that we Manchester 
and Doberman fanciers love our dogs, and 
possibly know them a little better than oth- 
ers. If we believed our breeds could exist 
uncropped in anything like their present 
prosperity and popularity, would we delib- 
erately cause them pain, and ourselves trou- 
ble and expense? 

DosERMAN PINSCHER CLUB OF AMERICA. 

MANCHESTER TERRIER CLUB OF AMERICA. 


Every Dog Owner Dreads 
Distemper 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you have ever 
nursed one of your pet dogs thru an attack 
of distemper, I already have your interest 
and sympathy in my appeal for contributions 
to carry on the investigation now being made 
in England as to its cause and cure. 

A pamphlet, giving a minute account of 
the scientific work done so far and results 
obtained with photographic illustrations of 
the distemper hospital and its surroundings, 
may be gotten from Charles H. Tyler, Esq, 
the secretary-treasurer of the American com. 
mittee for this work. 

In writing this little article, it is merely 
my way of contributing in a small measure to 
this humane and world appealing plea for the 
necessary where-with-all to complete this line 





“Benny,” who did his bit toward raising a fund 
to help in distemper investigation 


of medical research, terminating as we all 
hope and believe in knowledge that will prove 
the greatest blessing to our beloved animal 
world. 

Quoting from the pamphlet above referred 
to, the article goes on to say: 

The tedious but necessary preliminaries to this 
task appear to have been overcome, the | 
tories and kennels are well equipped thru t! 
erosity of the subscribers to the Field Distemp 
Fund and the work is being carried out undef 
the best possible auspices with good chanc 
success—contributions have reached us_ 
practically all over the world. Without such 
spread support it would not have been possib 
develop the work on.a scale adequate for the pur 
pose on the lines now indicated nor will it b git? 
sible to complete it without a continuance 0 
such support. 

If only each one of you who read this let 
ter, will send something to Mr. Tyler in the 
Ames Building, Boston, Massachusetts, one 
dollar—anything you can afford—and ask 
all your neighbors who are dog owners to 40 
likewise—it would be a very short time before 
a goodly sum was on hand. 
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My pet dog “Benny,” whose picture you 
see here, collected several hundred dollars 
during the recent show at Mechanics Hall 
Boston, by sitting on a table for three days 
and evenings with a small box in front of 
him, in which children and grown-ups 
dropped their contributions, some »>-ce!! 
pieces; some $20 bills, but all done in 4 
generous desire—a sympathetic spi! ys 

bes 


help lift the curse from the lives of t! 
friends we mortals have! 
Mass. ExizaBeTH P. LAwRENCE EMM \S- 
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Reminiscences of a Dog Fancier 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a friend to dogs 
I feel impelled to write of my dog experi- 
ence. My earliest recollection of dogs is of 
long eared, yellow and black trail hound. 
He was used for trailing deer, bear, cats, 
ons, or any other wild animal. His gait was 
a trot for he usually worked on a cold trail, 
one many hours or even a day old, so natur- 
all was very cautious. If he was started 
ry early in the morning he usually had his 
game up and going by 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
5 rnoon. Frequently night overtook him 
following a coal trail. His noise was truly | 
worse than his bite. It is now more years 
than I care to confess since I had the joy 
of listening to that melodious voice. 

[ did not care so much for this hound be- | 
cause he did not furnish the required action. | 
Too much noise and not enough speed. I re-| 
member distinctly his finish. He was a won- | 
derful feeder with unlimited capacity without 
an over-abundance of discrimination as to | 
quality or ownership of food. One day some | 
raw salmon was left out on the porch, and | 
old hound dog, coming in hungry as usual | 
made short work of the salmon. After a few 
days he developed a bowel trouble that went 
from bad to worse in spite of all that could 
be done. He became so weak that he finally | 
gave up the ghost and that glorious voice was 
stilled forever so far as this life is con-| 
cerned. I am hoping that the god of dogs 
has been kind enough to furnish cold trails 
somewhere over on the other side where 
Bruno can truly have his heaven. 

My next dog, or dogs, for there were two 
of them—brothers—were of the breeding of 
the neighborhood, at least the ten best ones. 
They could claim no particular ancestry for 
the melting pot had turned them out just 


dogs. One was black as a crow. The other | 


was white with black spots. They were pup- | 
pies when my father brought them home, a 
gift from a generous neighbor who did not 
have the heart to drown them. The black one 
was Rover because that is always a good 
name for a dog. The other one was Ring be- | 
cause of the white band about his neck. 

These puppies soon grew to doghood and 
were taken into the mountains for an intro- 
duction to a deer, which was hardly neces- 
sarv for they seemed to be born with the un- 
derstanding that deer was their meat. They 
were noiseless hunters and barked only to 
warn us that the deer was up, and then only 
once or twice every quarter of a mile. Their 
energy was all kept for running and it was 
indeed a strong deer that could keep in front 
of them for one hour. It was usually not over 
half that time before Mr. Deer sought shelter 
in the back water of my father’s mill pond. 
The water here was backed up for half a mile | 


and made a wonderful plunge for a hot deer, | 
where he could swim faster than a dog and | 
where he could easily whip two dogs if they | 
came too close, This last fact the puppies | 
soon aoa In those days the family’s meat | 
consisted of trout, willow grouse and venison. | 
We always had a venison hanging in the | 


store room from which the family and the | 
dogs, too, procured their daily ration. 

Deer were sometimes killed in the moun- 
tains, but that exertion was seldom required | 
after these intelligent dogs learned that their | 
meat supply depended on the kill. They | 

med to understand when fresh meat was 
nee _Many times I have watched them get 

ie after a deer. Ring, the more energetic, 
rot up to Rover and nozzle him a bit 
ind away a few yards, stop and look 
if Rover came, all well and good, but | 
used to move he was in for a mauling | 
decided to go hunting. 

eer were very plentiful so one could | 
ped in half an hour. Most any day 
‘ saw the dogs start hunting we felt | 
{resh meat, and in a very short while, 
not remember that they ever failed | 
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able prices. 














Champion Bero 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 











Registered 


‘™* 4| RUSSIAN WOLF- 
) HOUNDS AND 
GREYHOUNDS 


Best of blood-lines. Fine for 

ets and companions, or rab- 
bit or wolf coursing. All 
ranch-raised. 


GEO.E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


{ (Champ. Horsford Hetman 
} DAsH OF RUAN < Horsford Daisy (Daughter of 
Puppies by 4 ( Hetman) 


§ Banchory Bride 
i lo OLELAND BLACKIE ) Banchory Mate 


Best blood lines in America. Booking orders for Dash of 
Ruan and Banchory Bride for September Delivery. 


COLELAND KENNELS 
The Home of Correct Type Springer Spaniels 
Oakland, N. J. Box 84 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
5] bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 


D. C. Davis, Prop. 
|  f  ___J* |e Kansas 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES 


By Ch. Wolferton Sapper, and out 
of best brood matrons, are for sale. 
Either sex, $35. Cash with order. 


DR. T. F. MONTGOMERY 
North Bend Oregon 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


FOR SALE 
All males. Beautifully marked. They are liver 
and white. Out of the finest registered stock. 
These pups are going to make dandy workers 
for someone, and the price is right; $50. 


DR. W. J. BAKER, Howell Bldg., OGDEN, UTAH 
THE COLLIE IN AMERICA 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and Well-Known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic information has chap- 
ters on breeding, feeding, caring for, and in fact 
everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.00 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 




































SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Of the reliable Beechgrove strain. They are 
sired by the Field Trial Winner Bang of Aven- 
dale, recently imported from pw vo and their 
dams are of high-class Beechgrove breeding and 
are excellent field dogs. The puppies are placed 
at a reasonable price, and as it is not our policy 
to reserve the most promising and sell the rest, 
your chances for getting a winner are very good. 
Males and females priced at $50 delivered, and 


quality guaranteed. 


BEECHGROVE KENNELS 
T. E. BARBER 
Grand Forks, o's p 


North Dakota 




















English Setter Puppies SALE 





Oh. Cole's Blue Prince II 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince Il and 
out of best brood matrons are for sale. These puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 


in keenest competition, 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 














CAT, COON AND COUGAR 
HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


Western trained big-game hunters, Fine cold 
trailers and tree barkers. Also young hounds partly 


trained ESSEX, 521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 





Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILL., is the home of high class 








dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers. They are real cooners and 
deliver the game. Have plenty 
of firstclass rabbit hounds which 
willplease the most critical. Also 
offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Deserip- 
tive price list ten cents. 
German Police Dog Puppies, best imported pedigreed 
stock; female $25, male $35. Also br nod bitches and 
stud dogs. Airedale puppies, pedigreed, a $15, 







female $10; male 12 mos. old $2 
St. Bernards, largest champion 


-male $20. Jumbo 
$35 up. New 





foundlands, $25 up. Broken Be: and Rabbit 
Hounds, Setters, also puppies, $10 up. White Es- 
kimo puppies, Toy Silk Poodles, Foxterriers, Scotch 
Collies, $7.50 up. 50 others, pe Ilancy prices. We 
ship anywhere. State wants. 25 years. AMER- 


ICAN KENNEL, 52 N. 9th “ “Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Youngsters Sired by the Classical y aN 


Ch. True Sport 


Strong, Healthy, Playful Puppies. 
Very reasonable. guaranteed to 
please or money back. Champion 
True Sport at stud, fee $25. 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, 0. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Royally-bred Irish Setter pups combining the blood 
of DoNNIE RuHvu, TERRY OF BOYNE MCKERRY 
RHEOALACLANDERRICK and ST. LAMBERT’SCALTRA 
M. From the finest of field dogs, and absolutely guar- 
anteed to make good in the field. $50 each. Nothing 
better can be had. 


W. C. WALLACE 













Warsaw, Va. 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 





Any age, any cok 


stock Sen 


ind free lists 


Collie Kennels, Wauseon 
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Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 

for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 

to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 


A BOY NEEDS A DOG 
EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 














Airedales and Police Dogs 


Western bred, ranch raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big type of both breeds worked on stock 
and game. One Airedale stud weighs 68 pounds, 
head 11 inches long. Police dog stud, ‘Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza,”’ weighs 80 pounds, 27 inches 
high, is a real worker on game or stock. Refer- 
ences. OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo., 
Box 445. 








LOU HOLLIDAY’S 
SUPER-AIREDALES 


(Original Lionheart Strain) 
Spring Sale—Nine Litters— 
Big Western Type 
Parentage known all over this 
continent as WORKERS, wit 
brains. Pedigreed. Guaranteed. 
Males $20 during sale. Refer- 
ences in 48 states, Canada, Mex. 


LOU HOLLIDAY, Victor, Mont. 


FOR SALE 


Twenty Springer Spaniel Puppies, sired by 
Port of Avendale and Rivington Valentine, 
out of champion-bred bitches. Nice litter of 
unregistered pups, priced reasonably. 

John Stewart, Minot Spaniel Kennels 
5 Ninth Street S. E. MINOT, N. DAK. 


Dog and Black Fox Insurance 


Policy covers death from any cause, theft 
and loss by escape. 


Lowest rates 














LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS: 


Peoria, Illinois 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 


Keep Your Dog Healthy 
Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 
LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 
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to put a deer in the mill pond within an 
hour’s time. It became a very simple matter 
to walk to the bank and execute the animal 
with a single shot. 

When the kill was made and the deer 
brought to the bank the big fight started. 
Each dog seemed to think the deer his own 
kill and was very jealous of his brother. We 
never let them finish the fights for we feared 
we would have but one dog left. 

I do not remember that they ever failed 
to bring in a deer after they set out for one. 
Neither do I remember of their bringing in 
one when we had plenty in the store house. 
They seemed to understand when the supply 
was getting low and they never let it run 
entirely out before they brought in a fresh 
deer. G. W. Green, M.D. 

Nev. == 





KENNEL QUERIES 








Foo oo 


Airedale retrieve readily? Are they 
able to stand some cold water so one could be 
made into _a combination upland and water re- 
triever? Does this dog give reasonable satis- 
faction when raised with children? I appreciate 
of course it’s harder to train a dog when the 
youngsters play with him some, but can’t very 
well help it. I have in mind a dog to work on 
ducks and pheasants. Don’t have much duck 
shooting in real cold weather but do need a te- 


Does an 


triever that will work on them. Now for the 
pheasants. The darn things won’t get out of 
the road You can’t get ’em up in range of a 
.30-30. Run ahead down the corn rows to the 
edge of the field. I watched two cocks big as 
turkeys for ten rods down the corn rows. Got 
to the edge and no pheasants. A friend with a 
big Cheaspeake came over—one got up behind 
me, one in front. I missed them both. I worked 
two fields with this man and his Chesapeake. 


But the dog has no more hunting sense, if you 
“set me,” than a Collie after a cottontail. By 
running a big share of the time and howling 
“charge” at the dog until we were hoarse we 
managed to keep her close enough to shoot when 
the birds flushed. Pheasants, as you probably 
know, won’t stand to a dog—so a setter either 
loses his value running them or wears himself out 
quickly with continuous ‘‘pointing’’ as they run. 
I understand an Airedale has some nose, and 
wonderful eyes; is not a wide ranger and has a 


sort of “hunting sense.”” If my smoke makes 
sense I’d like your advice. For if I’m here an- 
other season I’m going to have a “pheasant 
dog’’ and save the Irish setter for chickens. 
Think I’ll get an Airedale anyway. Now, maybe 
you know of a better one. I’d try most any of 
the smaller dogs but a spaniel. Can’t stand 
them around.—Wm. Saltmarsh, S. Dak. 
Answer.—An Airedale of good _ intelligence, 


and most of them have it, can be taught to re- 
trieve in good fashion. They are good dogs with 
children. An Airedale will probably prove as 


successful in performing such field work as you 


describe the Chesapeake as doing. You de- 
scribe your conditions as being exactly those 
which the springer spaniel meets best. I notice 


that you dislike a spaniel and think perhaps you 
are referring to the small cocker rather than 
the larger springer. The springer spaniel is a 
man’s size dog and big enough for field work 
of any kind and capable of performing it under 
any field conditions, retrieving from water just 
as readily as on land. For the varied kinds of 
hunting which you do, I, in your place, would 





2. 
-_ - 


| MUSCLES SHOALS’ MAJOR 

| Only living brother to Ch. Muscles Shoals’ 
| Jake and two years younger. Has won in every 
| class ever shown on: bench and winner of Joe 
| Hunter trophy in open trials. 





have a springer in preference to any other dog [ 
know. Please refer to the January issue of Out. 
door Life for a more complete treatise of the 
springer.—E. L. P. 





I have recently purchased an English setter, 
nine months old, which I have had in trainer's 
hands since it was six months old. I just re. 
ceived him and immediately noticed that he ap. 
peared to be shy of both man and gun, but as 
soon as he gets into the field acts 0. k. When he 
is in town and more than two people get near him 
he barks and tries to hide. He is even nervous 
at home and one must be careful not to startle 
him. Do you think he will outgrow this jault, 
and what method would you use to break him of 
being gun-shy and man-shy? What method do 
you advise to follow in ‘the field? Please give 
me your candid opinion of a dog of this type. | 
have sunk about $125 on this animal and am be- 
ginning to believe that breeding is a very small 
part. The parents are both very high class dogs 
and wonderiul workers, but this one seems to be 
a prodigal—sS. Dale Pierce, IIl. 

Answer.—I would venture the guess that your 
dog was trained for field work only and that he 
was never acquainted with many people or with 
the noise and excitement of city life. You say 
he is a good worker in the field when he gets 
away from people. It is my belief that he will 
gradually get acquainted with these new condi- 
tions and it is my suggestion that you exer 
patience and care in taking him out under th 








hese 
—to him—strange conditions. Just try to picture 
to yourself the changed conditions from the 


training field where the dog knew but one man 
and perhaps one woman and nothing but a farm 
house and fields and birds, to that which he must 
now accustom himself, and I think you will un- 
derstand what he needs, and I think you will ac- 
cemplish the training necessary to make him as 
mvch at home in the city as he is in the field. 
It might help him to get him accustomed to a 
load and to take kim into strange places only 
when he can have the lead on him until he gets 
accustomed to things and thru the contact of the 
lead learns to know confidence in you, his mas- 
ter, under these strange surroundings.—E. L. P. 


Will you please be kind enough to advise me as 
to the best type of floor (that is the best type oi 
material) for a kennel runway? The one that I 
am planning to build is to be 20 feet wide by 50 
feet in length. I am anxious to have it so con- 
structed that I can keep it clean and free from 
obnoxious odors. Would concrete be satisfac- 
tory or would it be too cold and too hard ?—J. T. 
R., Wash. 


Answer.—There is only one better 
than concrete, which as you suggested, is hard 
and cold. I would recommend either creosoted 
blocks, such as are used in building barn floors, 
or the use of asphalt. Either of these floors are 
warmer and dryer than concrete and they can be 
kept clean and sanitary. The use of asphalt is 
perhaps the most economical of the two, provided 
you can get it in your section without too much 
shipping expense.—E. L. P. 


flooring 


I am contemplating buying a dog for a pet 


and watch-dog. One that I can let in the house 
occasionally. I want one large enough to pro- 
tect himself and my children from most any oth- 
er dogs, but I do not want one that is quarrel- 
some or so nervous that he gets into trouble like 
the Airedales or police dogs. I had in mind a 
dog that weighed about 80 pounds and with short 
hair. I would like a St. Bernard but I’m airaid 
they are expensive dogs to keep. What book 
gives information about size, disposition and 
characters of the Great Danes, bull terriers, New- 
foundland, St. Bernard or some other such dog, 
and where would I get it? I would have a collie 
but they are too ‘“‘hairy” to let in the house, a 
I’m afraid the Great Dane would freeze in this 
country in the winter.—L. A. P., N. D. 

Answer.—I rather think your order will be 4 
hard one to fill for a smooth coated dog you say 
will freeze to death and a rough coated one }s 
too “hairy” for a house dog. Personally | ¢ 
know what to suggest to you. You can get 
suggestions on the different breeds of dogs 
“Complete Dog Book,’ by Bruette, so 
Outdoor Life for $3.—E. L. P. 





Will you please tell me if the Airedale can d¢ 
trained to trail a man? Also the same the 
German police dog? If so, would they be S° 
efficient as the bloodhound? Would the Germa? 
police dog be all right to have around children 
—Roy De Silva, II. 

Answer.—The German police dog is 
trained for all police service including mat 
ing. This is the work that has develo 
breed in Germany where these dogs are 
sively used in connection with the work « 
police force. They are reputed to becom 
as efficient in man trailing as the bloo: 
We have reason to believe that the 
could be trained for this sort of work, bu 
no actual facts concerning it. Perhaps s 
our readers may make contributions in fa 
the Airedale in this connection when this 
BE. i. 2 
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F ree Dog Book} 


y noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED Ay — 


your 


KEEP HIM A HEALTHY 


(CURE Doc DISEASES. 
w to put dog in condition, kill 
fle ss, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
per. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 

















yyy 
las he distemper? 
| It's serious. Treat at once with Sergeant's 
| Distemper Medicine. $1.20 at your dealer's 
or by mail. 
Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, withsymptomchart. 
} Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


_ SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


| POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
‘1209 East Main St. RICHMOND, VA. 4 






















Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


22 DELCREO 


DOG REMEDIES 


Each a specific in the treatment of 
MANGE, ECZEMA and Other Skin Diseases 
Kill fleas and other vermin. 
FREE KENNEL MANUAL 


Dept. |, DELSON CHEMICAL CO. 
42 Penn Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 

















DESTROYS FLEAS “222% 


‘SEND 
FOR TRIAL SIZE 


Send dime for liberal trial size and 
Free Booklet—“A. B. C. of Dog 
Health — with Feeding Chart.” 


‘The SANITAS COMPANY, INC. 


3! KEAP STREET, BROOKLYN, NY. 




















You have nohome ifyou have no dog) 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C. P.” 
for WORMS 


_ '" per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 

wr recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 

Ms _4\ specific for “Running-Fits”’ and 
ith.” Guaranteed to remove worms 


any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
sealed in elastic capsules. 
sorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
/RIDE “C.P.”” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 
¢ booklet describing other remedies 
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SNAKE LORE 

















By W. A. BEVAN 





I have always been very much interested in 
reptiles. Some years ago in England many a 
pleasant Saturday afternoon was spent on Wim- 
bledon Common catching a kind of small lizard 
among the bushes, or newts in the ponds. Then 
I somehow got a slow worm which looked like 
a snake, but as you probably know was a leg- 
less lizard. I never could get the thing to eat 
anything, so it died, but the lizards flourished 
on a diet of flies. Later I bought two large 
green (speckled with dark dots) lizards. They 
must have been about 18 inches in length, and 
would readily eat what we used to call meal 
worms—kind of a yellow worm that would form 
in bran, etc. The bird and animal stores sold 
them. 

Your Snake Lore in Outdoor Life is always 
most interesting to me and is generally read 
first. I have been trying my hand at keeping 
some snakes, one a Pacific bull snake I have had 
for two years or more, some others of the same 
kind not so long. <A few months ago I had the 
good fortune when moving some flumes on the 
ranch to capture a king snake. Is this a Boyle’s 
king snake? I put this snake in with my gopher 
snakes and everything seemed all right; later on 
a man working on the ranch ran across a striped 
snake, some kind of a ribbon snake, I think. 
I caught this snake and put it in the cage with 
the others. I was quite set up over my new 
find. I had three kinds of snakes. My new 
snake, however, came to a most untimely end— 
it did not last out the day. My nice gentle king 
snake turned out to be an outlaw and made a 
hearty meal—hearty is right—as the snake was 
within a few inches of being as long as the king 
snake. 

My chief difficulty in keeping snakes is feeding 
them. They will readily eat mice or rats and 
gophers—when I can get them. Sometimes I 
have managed to snatch a rat or mouse away 
from the cats, but they are onto me now and 
treat me with marked suspicion. I have tried 
pushing pieces of raw meat down the snakes’ 
throats with a small stick, but this is a most 
distressing operation for all concerned, and 
have noticed that the king snake seems to be 
able to close up its throat in a way that the 
gopher snakes cannot. 1 made a force feeder 
today and tried it on two of the snakes. If they 
survive I shall be O. K. I took an auto oil gun 
and unsoldered the spout, substituted for it an 
empty .30-40 brass rifle cartridge with the head 
bored out to full size of the body of the shell. 
I fitted a short piece of rubber tubing over the 
end of the cartridge just to make it soft. I 
loaded up my gun with freshly ground meat and 
managed to get a good shot into two of my 
pets. It was a bit unhandy for one person to 
handle the job, but it was much better than my 
other plan and took no time at al!. What do 
you think of this method, and how often should 
a snake be fed? 

1 have Mr. Ditmar’s book, and note that, like 
you, he speaks very highly of the Indigo snake 
as a pet. Could you sell me one of these snakes 
and at what price? Do you ever have any calls 
for ordinary gopher snakes (Pacific bull snakes 
according to Mr. Ditmars)?—Sam’l S. Sexton, 
Ventura, Calif. 

Answer.—I was born and reared in England 
and, of course, know the English reptiles well. 
The king snake you have is the one called 
“Boyle’s” by Dr. Ditmars. He describes sev- 
eral well-defined species, but there are many in- 
termediate forms and variations, which have been 
well taken care of in a splendid monograph by 
Blanchard, published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, entitled ‘‘A Revision of the King Snakes, 
Genus Lampropeltis.” When your snakes feed 
naturally feed them as often as possible. When 
they must be fed artificially every two or three 
weeks is often enough. always feed harmless 
snakes with a piece of beef, which I first dip in 
water. I only start it with a stick, gently work- 
ing down to the stomach from the outside by 
hand. I use only tough stewing beef, pressing it 
towards the roof of the mouth with the stick on 
the side opposite the lower jaw. The necessary 
knack can only be acquired by practice. You 
can use a glass tube like the one I use for 
poisonous snakes. Get a soft glass tube, making 
a long syringe. Fill the tube with strips of beef, 
with milk as a lubricant and to exclude air 
spaces. Smear the tube on the outside with 
fresh lard and it will be easy to run down to the 
snake’s stomach. Bull snakes are plentiful and 
can be bought for $5. I can probably get you 
a good Indigo snake for $7 to $10. I have one 
now about 6 feet long, not very fat, but a good 
feeder, which you can have for $7.—W. A. B. 
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Ka cod ead si, Mie dlt siiialbhti 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
TION.: No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST AC COMP ANY ORDER, 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
small accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 
table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen— 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 
ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Foxes 








for profit 


HERE is only one way to 
insure big profits in fox- 
raising and that is to get the 
best breeding stock the market 


affords. 


Borestone foxes are the world’s 
champions — both for quality 
and quantity. One Borestone 
owner reports that he now has 
74 foxes from the original pair 
which he started with three 
years ago. Figure his profit! 





“Fox Facts & Figures”—a new 
Borestone booklet—is packed with 
interesting information on fox- 
raising. Write for your copy today. 


BORESTONE 


“The Only Undefeated Fox Ranch” 
Borestone Mt. Fox Co., Pasadena, California 





I ¢ “ATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from four to five 

weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this magazine 
how to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. H:z ad- 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 6 


Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 


My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. Ihave 
several pairs of pups from this 
and other prize winners for 
sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 








Cass | Lake Minn. 
BEST BLUE FOXES, $300 a pair. Zimmerman, 
_ Brothers Islands, Alaska. PES 





Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 
Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


49 PRIZE WINNERS 
74 BREEDERS 


Highest ratio of prize winners in 
the world. 

Two Grand Show Champions. 
Eight Sweepstakes Champions. 
Twenty-two Blue Ribbons. 
Breeding ordinary stock is profit- 
able. Breeding this grade of stock 
is several times more profitable. 


Descriptive Catalog 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 
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Highest Quality 
Silver Foxes. 


Let us show you the 
way to SUCCESS 


WYOMING SILVER 
FOX FARMS, INC. 


Representing the 


“FAMOUS REST ISLAND STRAIN” 


The best that can be produced 
412 Con. Roy. Bldg. CASPER, WYO. 


Write us today 


BOUCHER BLACK SILVER foxes are the first to 

breed twice a year. One of the most prolific strains 
of foxes in the world. Buy your pups from good qual- 
ity foxes that have produced pups twice a year— 
which means greater annual returns. Two ranches, 
one experiment station. Boucher Silver Fox Ranches, 
Concordia, Kan. 


Make big profits with 


SILVER FOXES 


We will help you get started with our superbly 
beautiful pedigreed foxes. Silver Foxes are excel- 
lent breeders and easy to raise. We help sell the 
increase at good prices. Pelts bring $100 to $600 each 
when prime, if you raise from our sturdy North 
Wisconsin stock. Further details by mail. 
ISLAND FOX FARM’ BoxL CUMBERLAND, WIS. 
BLUE FOXES have from 5 to 12 pups to the litter 
and are easily raised. A pair or two on the ranch 


will make you a nice income. Snow Pass Fox Farms. 
Petersburg, Alaska. 6-3 


Registered Alaskan Foxes $1500 a pair. 























High-grade Cross Foxes $150 a pair, up. 
Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


BLUE FOXES FOR SALE—Stikine strain. Now 

booking orders for 1925 pups. Select breeding stock. 
Prices right. Delivery after Aug. 1. Auburn Fox and 
Fur Farm, 9 N. Division | St. Auburn, Wash 





















Brown Bros, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Raising this handsome fowl is 
as interesting as it is profitable. 
Their meat is delicious, there’s 
always a ready market for eggs 
and “‘breeders,”’ and their brilliant 
plumage makes an attractive 
showing in the barnyard. 


Well-bred, well-raised, well-fed 
and well-cared-for, these Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys are guar- 
anteed sound and vigorous. It 
isn’t often you find birds of this 
class atsucha modest price: Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkey Toms, 12 to 
18 pounds, $12 to $14; Mammoth 
Bronze Turkey Hens, $8 to $10 
each. Oct. and Nov. deliveries. 
Don’t miss the opportunity— 
place your order TODAY! 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


CHARLES KIRBY, MANAGER 


























| THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS are a special stra 
of pedigreed dogs highly developed for the all-r sa 


purposes of house-guards, automobile compani ns, 
children’s playmates, women’s protectors and men’s 
| pals; hunters and retrievers of all wild game; also 


stock drivers of cattle and sheep. Exclusively } bred 


| and sold by the world’s largest dog kennels whose 


complete illustrated catalog will 
address for 10 cents postage. 
5, La Rue, Ohio. 


be mailed to your 
Oorang Kennels, Box 





Irish, English, Gordon 
Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted: in. 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Ken 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance < 
hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 “ year; 








speec 











ple copy 20c. The Chase Publishing bs ane... ; 
6, Lexington, Ky. “tf 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 


trainer. Registered stock. 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. itf 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky. 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rab- 
bit hounds; shipped for trial; catalog 10 cents. tf 


BEAUTIF UL REGISTERED BULL PUPS $15. Buil- 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-12 


TRAINED COONHOUNDS, opossum, skunk hounds, 
rabbit hounds. On trial. J. Clayton, Finger, 
Tenn. 6-3 


Genuine, curly- “coat ed, 














| REGISTERED POINTERS and Setters, on approval, 
| 6-3 


Will McGirk, 1305 Hewitt, Everett, Wash. 





| BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 


| use; also puppies, 6 beagles at public stud; show stock 
| specialty; photos, 4c stamp. g 


| 10c. 


bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 


Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 7tf 
SPORTSMEN—We send our coon, opossum or rabbit 

hounds anywhere on trial. Purchaser to be own 
judge. List 10c. McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 6-3 


GREAT DANES, puppies, grown stock, registered, 


Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo 6-3 
THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best saa dogs, 
brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to train and 











tanford Kennels, Ban- 


gall, 
FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters, rabbit 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 6-6 




















D. a . * AT STUD—Six-pound fox terrier, bat-eared, white and 
Birds and peraerm | &F D.No.3 Phoenixville, Pa. | tan, $15. Also puppies for sale. Maple Ceons e ani 
ssn RIE } nels, Marshallville, Ohio. 7-3 

WANTED—From Pacific Coast 1 eae 

CHINESE RING NECK and fancy pheasants, wild tur- iel broken for shianaen hein abe ie ¥ 

e ac ensen ame ar eys, grouse, quail, water-fowl and deer. Eggs for | age. Dr. Schoening, Hilo, Hawaii, U. S. A. 7-2 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wn. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


BOOKING ORDERS NOW 














for young black raccoon, 

July and August delivery. Circular, How to Breed 
and Care for Them, 10 cents. L. S. Russell, 
ton, Ohio. 7-2 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Native and Mexican Bobs 
Limited number for late summer 
and fall delivery. All young stock 
offered subject to prior sale. 
Reserve them quickly 


M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 






















GOOD FOX and coyote scent formula, $1, 


| Tupelo, 


Carding- | 


spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s Pheas 


antry, Walhalla, Mich. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New TAKE Reds — Chinchillas — mish 





BIG MO ONEY_ We gues Py Stock 
eo pay iy 708 following 4 for all 
Be 


ou paises 

ares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 

chillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 

age illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
also = of Fur Fa rming magazine,tells how to 
raise skunk, fox, et for big profits, all for_10c, Bsa 
OUTDOOR ‘ENTERPRISE ‘CO., Box 36, Holmes Park, M ri 








Used by 


professionals. A guaranteed lure. L. Watson, 


Miss. 








BLACK, TAN, BLUE Ticked Red Bone Birdsong 
coonhounds, $50. Best rabbit hounds in the South, 
$20. All dogs sold on ten days’ trial. H. B. Bates, 


Mena, Ark. 7tf 
FOR SALE—Eligible St. Bernard pups, $50 each. Eligi- 








ble English Bloodhounds, $25 each. Dr. Wayne At- 
tea, St. Paul, Ind. 
ss aah age HOUNDS CHEAP; trial. Dixie Kennels, 
, Herrick, Ill. 





coer FITS IN DOGS cured in three doses, 5 
cents. Money returned if not satisfied. W. W 
8 


Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 


WHITE LANDSEER NEWFOUNDLANDS with black 
markings. Ideal child’s companion, watch dog. Sired 


by Duke II, Weight 160. Will furnish papers. James 
Blankenship, Paragon, Ind. 











Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty. 
All other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 36. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 












MUSKRATS FOR BREEDERS—We are now_booking | 


orders for fall delivery. Selected northern Michigan 
stock. Write for prices. Saugatuck Fur Farms Co., 
Saugatuck, Mich. 8-2 


Cage Birds and Parrots, Bear Cubs, Wolves, Coy- 
otes, Lynxes, Wildcats, Martens, Minks, Raccoons. 
Skunks, Squirrels and Monkeys for immediate ship- 
ment. Pheasants and Quails for fall delivery. 


EDGEMERE GAME FARM 
WE RAISE MINK, 


lustrated book 25 cents. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 








sell breeders, teach you how; il- 
Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, 
t 












FOR BREEDERS—We are now_ booking 
Selected northern Michigan 
Saugatuck Fur Farms ri 


MUSKR ATS | 
orders for fall delivery. 

stock. Write for prices. 

Saugatuck, Mich. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market or 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breecing Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 








| prairie dogs, fancy poultry, bantams. 


WANTED 
Cage birds, water fowl, game birds, mre, crows, magpies, 
tame foxes, raccoons, badgers, squirrels, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
good home for pets. 


Emerson School Park 


Raise Fur-Bearing Chinchilla Rabbits 


Each breeding doe produces 24 young ye arly; ready market 
for fur at top prices; our book and copy of magazine gives 
all information; 10 cents; magazine monthly for one year, $1. 

Address OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING co., 18 
East 31st Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 








FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. 
for prices. W. H. Campbell & Son, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. 8-4 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 4 
best fighting of all pit games, # 
and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
Ist, $4 per setting of 13. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 









Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina £**'") 


Write | 


| case 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS 
By DR. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 

Indispensahle to every one who owns any sort of 
animal, from’ domestic pet to farm stock. Tells 
clearly and authoritatively how to care for any 
sick or injured animal. Explains what to do in 
of accident; how to handle vicious, fright- 
ened, poisoned or rabid animals; deals exhaus- 
tively with the symptoms, nature and emergency 
treatment of innumerable ailments. 

395 Pages—lIllustrated—$2.50 Postpaid 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


TROY, OHIO | Wi 


Gary, Indiana | 





REAL COONERS, combination hunters, bird dogs ] 
ship C. O. D. trial. You risk nothing. Catalog 5 
cents. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
LONG-EARED, open trailing rabbit hounds, beagles 
Be C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lakew: od, 
SETTER AND POINTER pups, just right to start this 
fall, $15 each, Roy Nichols, Pomona, Mo. _ i 
PEDIGREED GERMAN POLICE PUPS, price $35 and 
$45. Will ship C. O. D. to reliable parties. Give 
ooleenan, Leland J. Boyles, R. 5, Aledo, Il. 
FOR SALE—Trained and untrained hounds from 
mountain section North Arkansas. List for stams 
Address Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. 


PEDIGREED ELIGIBLE BEAGLE PUPPIES, 
whelped, $10. Geo. Schmeling, South Germant 
is. 





























‘April 


wo, 














ENGLISH, IRISH, LEWELLIN and pointer pups, pa- 
pered and unpapered, $10 up. Prairie Grass Ken 
nels, Atkinson, Neb. . 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES, from beautifu 
silky-coated, curly, extremely large, registered, 
| trained parents, Prices reasonable. E. B. Kulbeck, 


Box 477, Havre, Mont. 


HIGH CLASS COON, opossum and skunk hounds, 3 to 
6 years old, $65 each; 10 days’ trial. Most of my 
hounds are broken along the rivers and swamps 
| is what makes a good coon dog. Try one o! 
hounds—hunt him where there is coon and _ let 
| pay for himself, D. J. Wright, Pattonville, M = 
PURE-BRED POINTER PUPS, $7.50, $10; no papers. 
_ Gordon setter bitch cheap. Lee Navenburg, =pai 
ing, Neb. mn 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, toP- 
knot rat-tail strain from’ trained registered 
Fred Wachholtz, Murfaugh, Ida. 
TWO LITTERS English and Lewellin setter pup>, all 
papers to register furnished, $25 each. No vette! 
blood at any price. Marc Ware, Twin Falls, Ida. 5-6 
COON AND RABBIT HOUND pups and grown (08s. 
Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. eo 
THOROBRED ENGLISH IRISH SETTERS. rish 
water spaniels, puppies and grown dogs. F 


























dogs at stud: Irish setters, imported Kyre 
Morty’s Dan Oye, Llewellin, Hawk’s Count 
Estep Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Neb. a 
| THOROBRED POINTERS, whelped April 1, r est 
| _ of ory stock. Just right for fall training. 
| Price $10 and ice 


$12. No better hunters at any 


W. J. Nissen, Oxford, Neb. 
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tes. Our policy covers any loss, anywhere; death 
fr iny cause, loss by theft or escape. The most 
| jolicy on the market, Whether you own one 
anit or are a breeder or dealer in many, you sim- 
ply ot afford not to protect your investment. Our 
nat 5 your best guarantee of an honest settlement 

e of loss. Write today. Lloyd’s Insurers, Live 
Dept., 6751 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 





boG AND BLACK FOX INSURANCE at reasonable | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ELLIN AND ENGLISH SETTERS, both sexes, | 


1 and 2 years old. Excellent dogs, 
Carl K. Bixler, Corning, Iowa. 


SALE—Thorobred English setter puppies and 
vn dogs. Clearwater Telephone Co., Clearwater, 


priced right. 








DRED HUNTING HOUNDS, fur catchers. 
Kaskas Kennels, R-90, Herrick, Ill. 


NTEED FAST RUNNING wolfhounds. Catch- 
killers. Summer prices. Howard Berry, 


Cata- 




















ST. BERNARD PUPS—Pedigreed. Dependable prop- 
erty and body guards, children’s pals. M. W. Wil- 
lan, Morgantown, Ind. 








ENGLIS SH BLOODHOUND PUPS from real man 

trailers. Trained dogs, stud service. Photo fur- 
nished if returned. Write kind you want. Morristown 
Bloodhound Kennels, Morristown, Tenn. 8-2 





FOR SALE—Police pups, grown dogs. Bitches open 
and bred. Shipped anywhere. Pedigreed. Write 
Karn ak Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 

REGISTERED REDBONE PUPS of quality. 
Hemt ven, Rt. No. 4, Carlyle, Ill. 


BLACK AND TAN COONHOUND pups, also blood- 
1ound cross, beauties, $5 each; few older dogs | 
ap. Basil Datzman, Hicksville, Ohio. | 





m &, 











| NINE 





uine Steyr Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle, $54; 
| fabrik 8 mm. Mauser with 5x telescope, $40; Rifle 
Ammunition, imported, $9 per 100; .25 and .32-cal. 
Pistol Cartridges, $2 per 100; .30-cal. Luger Cart- | 


.32-cal. Mauser Auto Pistols, 
$13; .25-cal. Mauser Auto Pis- 
tols, $11; 4-in. Luger Auto 
Pistols, $19. 25; .30-cal. L uge r. 
or 8-in. barrel, $28; . 
cal. Ortgies Auto Pistol, $8 
Holsters, $1. 75; 






3.25; 


Luger 


Magazines, 32-shot Luger 
Magazines. fit any Luger, $6; L uger Barrels, 
6, 8, 12, 16-in., $6 to $13; .30-’06 Mann- 


licher style Meffert Rifle De Luxe, $50: Gen- 


ridges, $3.20 per 100; 9 mm. Luger Cartridges, $4 per 
| 100; “Tell” Rifled Air Rifles, $10. Catalog for 10c. 
All brand-new and guaranteed. SEQUOIA “IMPORT- 
ING CO., 794 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





processes, including also black, colors, and my fa- 
vorite, durable, rust-preventing, blue-black. No heat- 
ing; only warming required. 
ulas for the sportsman included. All sent for $1 post- 
aid with full_ directions. Address Geo. A. Sutton, 
ox 81, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 
Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 
Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 

Seats the Bullet. 
“on interchangeable. 
all cali 


——., any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 
1231 44th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for PRescriptive Circular 











FOR SALE—Black cocker spaniel puppies, imported | 
stock, superior pedigree, excellent hunters, affec- | 
tionate pets. N . Hankinson, Sinclairville, N. Y. 


FINEST PEDIGREED AIREDALES, 
blood, for guns, radio, anything. 
New Hampton, Mo. 


PAIR OF GROWN Oorang airedales, female big-game 
hunter, also pups; a Frank A. Bender, 417 | 
S. 14th St., Escanaba, Mich 


BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEVERS: importers, 
breeders, trainers. Puppies and broken dogs. 
ch Labrador Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


EAUTIE UL IRISH SETTER puppies, eligible, Ch. 


Terry of Boyne strain, weaned and wormed, $20 
ach. S. H. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 


( HE SAPEAKE | PUPS—Eligible 
ck. Natural retrievers. 
Glaeser, Waconia, Minn. 


DOBERMAN PINCHER PUPS for sale; whelped June 
» 1925. Out of most famous strain ever in Amer- 
ica. Prices reasonable. Write Geo. W. Albrecht, 
Roseglen, N. Dak. 
POLICE DOG PUPS for sale. 
up. Shipped on approval. 
teed. Eligible. Arthur Anson, 





enuine English 
lifford Wilsen, | 
| 




















and fine 


hunting 
Four months old. P. A, 











Best of breeding. $30 
Safe delivery guaran- 
Mose, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniels, all ages; 
) register, D, i 





all papers 
Matteson, Appleton, Minn. 
E PUPS and bred bitches, $15 up. 

» Lynd, Minn. 





Lyndvale 
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BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 














HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
256 NE WTON, mounted with 5-power Malcolm tele- 
esc OPE Mi alcolm mounts, 80 cartridges, A-1 condition, 

ter Pape, Daniel, Wyo. 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER—$1.50 


The only satisfactory Bluer. 
Not a paint—a real Bluer. No 
heat or corrosive sublimate. 
7 complete essential parts as 
illustrated complete with full 
directions. Easily applied. 
Complete Catalog 10¢ 
Absolutely guaranteed by 
SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO. 


794 Mission St., San Francisco. 


\IR RIDING BRIDLE, new, $35. Trade .45 
ervice Colt, .30 Luger carbine, field glasses. 
ker, R.F.D. No. 2, Springfield, Ohio. 


RIF LE TELESCOPES 


x, mountings for allforeign made telescopes, 
% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F DE CKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 


GU? CK BLANKS—Plain $1, fancy $2.50, extras 
ters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, Isa- 
' Sorlagtieda. Ohio. 5-6 


SP ORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


w prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
zo llet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for | 
chi special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- | 
Tass n repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants, 

at) SPEOIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erle, Pa. | 


























hel) 








| Schoenauer with Voightlander telescope, $90 
scopes and mounts ready for your favorite rifle, $15 


NEW 7 AND 8 MM. genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser 
sporters with telescopes, $70. New 6/5 sepeateenes 
ele- 


up. C. S. Dietz, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

gunsinten minutes for 





NEW METHON | 


‘GUN BLUER 


Seen on ve J 
ee = New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-8 BRADFORD, PA. 
SELL—410-GAUGE 
Hammerless double shotguns, brand new, in factory 








boxes, postpaid any place in U. S., each $29. Reming- 
ton 12-32 hammerless double, damascus ejector, leath- 
er case, $70. 


firearms. List 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, 


| Minn. 





MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 


LUGER CARBINE. 3e"barrel| Pina 
Hode ~ 






NEW 
* Equip your Luger pistol onium bg 2 J 


with ovrin‘erchangeablelong bar- 

rels with &80-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-snot Luger magazines, equalling & rifle- 
men, Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 

PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Pide.. San Franetseo. U.S.A. 


SHIFT WITH the HOUSE of SHIFF the GUNMAN, 

North Woodstock, New Hampshire. My last price 
list for 1925 is just out. We have almost stolen sec- 
ond base from the fanatics. If you can read and 
FIGHT you will get your money’s worth. If you care, 


8°:7.62 mm, & 9mm. 





| ship a stamp. 








fa Shots un 


ND 


Tratt ye Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 








| LONG LUGER BARRELS and hunting guns. 


One tool handles | 
| hardens in the pits, making a bright and 


Big line of shotguns, rifles, revolvers, | 
Milan, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


= | wonderful 
Gewehr- | 


FOR SALE 

Francotte $550 12-gauge gun, almost new, $25 

$350 three-barrel gun, de luxe engraving, rot 
gauge, .25-35, like new, $200. 

Three Adolph de luxe rifles, Mauser action, 4x 
telescope, Krupp barrels, matted rib, triple fold- 
ing sight, buttplate with trap, Whelen cheekpiece, 
engraving and artistic carving; one 
1906 Springfield, one .35 Newton, one .400 Whe- 
len; $250 each. 


penslish spotting ‘scope, leather encased, new, 
| $20 

Three-barrel $350 shotgun, 12-gauge, single 
trigger, 7-lb., like new, $200. 


SELECTED GUN BLUEING formulas and | 


Eight very useful form- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


LEFEVER and Savage-Stevens | 


| sight, 


Adolph $600 four-barrel gun, two 12-gauge, 
two .30-30 Krupp barrel, 8-Ib., $400. 

O. & U. gun, 28-gauge, .22 long rifle, pistol 
grip, cheekrest, 5% lIbs., $90. 

Newton .256 rifle, with Goerz 3x ’ scope, origi- 
nal cost $110, like new, $75. Very accurate. 

$400 Adolph Springfield de luxe, triple folding 
Krupp barrel, matted rib, buttplate with 


| trap, $250. No trades. 


Frank S. Smith, 182 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 





Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun 


Pit Remover acts as a cold flux; fills and 


lasting finish. Easily applied with regular 


| cleaning tools. Amount sufficient for 5 bar- 
| rels, sent postpaid for $1. 


| GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, HANOVER, MICH. 





MARLIN MODEL 43A 12-gauge hammerless shotgun, 

new, $32. Savage 99G .250-3000 with 20 cartridges, 
new, $42. 30 pe a Pd $2 per hundred. Lyman , > 
48 receiver sights for Springfield and Krag, $9.50 post- 
paid. Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 


Gerrish The Gun Dealer 


Best Prices on new Winchester 
Pump Guns. Used Guns a Specialty. 
No catalogue. 


Gerrish’s 2nd Hand Store 
TWIN FALLS, - AHO 
ONE .22 SAVAGE A R. A., new, $18. One .30-30 

Marlin, like new, $20. One .12-30 Stevens hammer- 


less, new, $27. Will trade these rifles for shotguns. 
Ed C. Hill, 5580 Etzel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you have to trade, and 
I’ll make you an offer by return mail. 

MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 


Kniep, 














_importer, 730 E. 138th St., New York City. 


REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Applied cold. No equipment an pee S lacquer; it 
acts chemically and is easy to make an Com Hate 
formula and instructions, $1.50. TR RLANGL SpBCIA 
CO., 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 








FIREARMS, AMMUNITION and components, loading 


} Mull Inc., 


tools, Marble goods, hand-cast and gas-check bul- 
lets, Ideal tools wanted. W. A. Clark, Colton, N. Y 


GOVT. HELP 





Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail clerk and 
other government positions write for free particulars 
of exams. MOKANE, Dept. B-51, Denver, Colo. 





LOAD YOUR OWN AMMUNITION cheaply for any 


rifle or revolver with B. & M. tools and molds. 
New designs, speedier and better. We - mere, 
new empty -shells and jacketed bullets. elding 


821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, = 











FOR SALE—3 Crok & Boll “‘Starr’’ revolvers, 1 36- 
cal. excellent; 2 .44-cal. good. Bullet molds, etc. 

Write for particulars. John Jacobs, 615 Shamut St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

SALE—Rifles, revolvers, war relics, 
army equipment, medals. List, stamp. 

Sattler, 514 Park Ave., Collingwood, N. J 





military books, 
William F. 








THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 


With Extra Magazine 






Weighs only 31 oz. 
634" barrel—12 shots. 
It’s a wonderful little $ 
shooter, and will de- 35 
light the heart of every 

gun crank. Send money order—or 
we'll ship C. O. D. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 











“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship” 


Published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thoritative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot- noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, and is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most inte resting. 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Indian Curios 


INDIAN BOW, 3 feet ae of arrows, $1.60; birch bark 
canoe. Price lists, 25c. hief Flying Cloud, Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 7-2 
ARROW HEAD, EAGLE CLAW, petrified fossil, for- 
eign coin and thousand Indian article catalog, 25c. 
Ind iancraf ft 0. Co., , 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 8tf 











- Books and Magazines : 
~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING | 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
of gold, silver and 26 other mig eo simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGL E SPECIALTY CO., 1517 14th 
St., Santa Monic a, Calif. 


OUTDOOR REVE RIES, , illus strated, cover in colors, 
Outer’s Hymnal, $1.50 postpaid. E. P. Jaques, Ait 
cin, Minn 7-6 
BOOK COLLECTORS—Let me know your wants. 
Have 5,000 volumes, all subjects. V. F. Simon, 719 
Oakton St., Evanston, III. 











Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


Published thru the United States Infantry As- 
Thie tx f 





$1 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 
\ plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
ul training, handling and correcting faults of the 
g subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
‘ for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobec 
1 
I 
¢ 









retrieve, or if so, is hard- —, 





t or shot, chases rabbits, is p-shy 
you w i find amt le directions how 
any ch faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
age can be tat ght to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive. Cor rehensil le, popular form, devoid of 
] un on practical experience 





5 >» of pastime reading not in- 

1 or prc mi <a but this book is guaranteed to 
contain the most practical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to 
please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo, 














We Have a 
Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 

A. J. McNas, Jr. 

At 25¢ a Copy—Paper Cover 
This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
Jishers had on hand. 

it's the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Limited Supply of 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25¢ 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 
Denver. Colo. 


Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 
Name coc esnecececccceesce eoeececcces 
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_ Taxidermy 


Wild Duck Attractions 








M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and sk‘ns 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WILD RICE 
Our Northern hardy Giant Seed sold 
at.a fraction over cost by ordering 
now. Duty free. 


W. HOLLIDAY & SON 
Pointe Du Bois, Manitoba, Canada 
Agent—Mr. C. SAGE, 14 Straub St., Rochester, N. vw 


FAVORITE DUCK FOODS—Sago pond plant seed, 

floating brownleaf, musk grass, ready for plantin 1g 
now. Time, too, to think about planting wild rj 
wild celery seed. Last fall we ran out of wild cel 
seed. Send your order now. New illustrated 
free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 298 B. Block, Oshko 


Wis. 
PLANT IP DW 


Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, W: 1.0 Duck Potato, Musk 
Grass and other attractive foods fc. waterfowl and f 8 
Wild Rice for fall planting after Sept. 1. Write for liter 


GEO. D. HAMILTON. Box 110, DETROIT MINNFSOTA 























TAXIDER MISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture the 

most natur: al papier forms for game heads and arti- 
ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this State ment send for free illus- 
trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 








Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 






This head 


mounted ; 
for were with Jonas Bros. 
B. M Big-game heads, hides 
Caraway, 
Riverton, and rugs for sale 
sia JOS. KATONA 


608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 














F. SCHUMACHER, manufacturer of glass eyes for 
taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
St., Jersey City, N. J. 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


EYE 


WANTED—POSITION as _ taxidermist with reliable 

firm. Have had 12 years’ experience. Capable of 
acting as foreman if required. Address Box 230, care 
of Outdoor Life. 


WILL exchange a fine Elk Head or Elk 


Head Chair for a large standard typewniter. 
Dealer in everything for the Taxidermist or the “Den.” 
O. R. GILBERT, Lander, Wyoming. 


SPORTSME} ATTE PTENTION !—Grizzly bear skin, large 
size, tanned, splendid trophy for den. First $54 check 
gets it. Other skins. 


Write today. Albert Gerlach, 
New Orleans, La. 




















class For taxidermists, furriers and industry 
EYE use. Lowest prices; only best work, Write at 
once for special list; save money. 
THEO. ZSCHACH, Eye Manufacturer and Exporter 
Monchroden, near Cob., Germany. Box 1. 











FOR SALE—A naturalist’s private collection. Tro- 

phies, pictures, rare antlers, horns, etc. One pair 
native steer horns 15 inches in circumference. Every- 
thing for a sportsman’s or a naturalist’s den. List 
and price furnished by Chas. Payne, Naturalist, 
Wichita, Kan 








‘Memestente: _ Lands 


$5 55 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-—5 acres fruit, , poultry, fur 
farm; river fre ont; 


Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. 





Fifth, Kansas City, 
Kan. 3-10 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 

It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and every 
statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original yon 
every year for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. This statement is true. The BOOK is PREE 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show | 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
16-O.L. Lorrain Arcade, East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. | 


~ OUTDOOR LIFE, | 








Send $1 for ‘‘Back to Nature.” 


Denver, Colo. 


285 Halladay 
4-6 | 








FOR SALE—Pure-bred call ducks, wild geese, cks, 
a and _ brants. Earl Haswell, Tekamah, 
eb. 














NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


That bring the Wild Ducks. Thirty different duck coaxers, 


rite for planting advice and ~ 
a 


literature. 
S WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 7 
MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED—Write for 
special price on orders for September delivery. Mac 
































Gregor- Don ly Co., Aitkin, 1 Minn. 7.3 
Old Coins 

CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 

size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 

Shultz, Colorado _Springs, Colo. tf 








, medals. Cata- 
Alexis Mengelle, 
5tf 


U NITED ST ATES and foreign money, 
log and foreign — 10 cents. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 











Miscellaneous 





NEW METHOD 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 
No wind can blow it out. 
No Flint—Friction—Trouble 
Beats carrying matches. Just the thing 50 
for sportsmen. Fully guaranteed. 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 0-8 Bradford, Pa. 


Dealers— Ask your jobber for this ready seller 














PERSONS PRONOUNCED INCURABLE from rheu- 
matism, neuritis, desiring quick relief and guaran- 
teed recovery, order complete treatment, $1.50. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. Address Prof. Guha, 
— College Chemist, Box E-166, Hunting, 
nd. a 





ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, wanting to qualify for 

Government position, $140-$300 monthly, home of 
traveling, write Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo., im- 
mediately. 7-12 
BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters, 

wines, other beverages, $1. Thomas Mulligan, Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 5-4 
SLEEP IN YOUR FORD SEDAN, Pullman type beds; 

Tudor $9; two-door $7; postpaid. Milligan & Chrey, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


FOR SALE 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY OUTFIT 


Ica Ideal Camera Model A, Carl Zeiss Lens series IC 
£/4.5. 4%4-inch focus. Size 24%x3% inches. Film 
pack adapter, 5 plate holders, sky filter, distar tele- 
photo lens, portrait lens, ray filter, Lumiere auto- 
chrome color screen, autochrome developer, 4 dozen 
panchromatic ~—, printing frame, tank. First 
class. Sell $75. C. P. Fordyce, Falls City, Nebr. 


BEVERAGES OUR SPECIALTY, formulas, 

thing. Syrups, extracts, flavors, etc. Free in 
tion. The Formula Co., Dept. K, 1613 Queen-an 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. a 6tf 
WE ARE NATIONWIDE distributors of huntir 1B 5 aol 
camping equipment. Write for catalog. W: S. 
Townsend & Co., Clayton, Mich. ae 


Forest Races 


And other Government help needed. Perma 
nent Pleasant, healthful work 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions, MokANE 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 



























positions, 





NEW SECRET LURE makes fish bite. _ Tri on 
35c, postpaid. Furfame Bait Co., Box E, Fremont 
Ohio. 
GENUINE HAND-MADE braided bridles, $15. 
quality, 8 strand, $25 up. Built for serv 
trash. Address ‘“‘Bridles,’’ Box 36, Quesnel, 
Columbia. — 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns 
— S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornawa) 
and, 
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